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CANNEL COAL. 


AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 


was discovered by the Advertiser in 18.8. Cannel 

Coal was then littleusedin London: after surmounting 
much opposition, it has become the principal Cannel 
Coal used in the Metropulis, and has greatly assisted 
in improving the London gas. Its joint products of. 
gas of high illuminating power, and coke of good a 
':make it one of \he most economical coals known. Itis 
used by all tle London Gas Companies, as well as by 
many Provi.ucial and Foreign. The Crystal Palace was 
lighted frym it in 1851, and the Post-office, Bank, and 

‘times Orfice, are at present. 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. . 

¥FiRE-BRICKS of all descriptions. Manufactory 
established in 1804. 

RAMSAY’S GARESFIELD COAL and COKE, 

Bone and Artificial Manures of all kinds. 

Address G. H. Ramsar, Offices, Broad-chare, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

April 27, 1854. 


NEW PATENT WET GAS-METER. 
KNIGHT, MERRY, & EXLEY, 


GAS-METER MANUPACTURERS, 
14, BARGE YARD CHAMBERS, BUCKLERSBORY, 





LONDON, 
axp 131, BRADFORD STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
‘beg to submit to Gas Com es and others some of the 


advantages possessed by their 
PATENT ANTI-CORROSIVE ECCENTRIC 
GAS METER 


over those of the ordinary kind. 
The Case is formed of strong Sheet Iron of the best 
quality by powerful machinery; and, when complete, 


consists of 

FIVE PIECES ONLY, ; 
(the ordinary case contains Twenty-five pieces), which 
is thickly coated, with a Metallic Alloy, similar to that 
of the Drum, which renders it as durable as the Drum 
itself. 

The SyrxHon, or Spout, is east in one body, without 
seam, and is double the thickness of those usually 
employed. 

The parts that communicate Motion to the Index are 
INDESTRUCTIBLE, and will continue in good working 
order for an indefinite period. 

The Fioat is ¢ylindrical, and not liable to collapse. 

The Vacve is self-adj 2 ri d and 
facility of action under all 
in the Spindle Tube 

ie » 
inch: 


es. 

The Fitting and Watan-Levs_ APraRATus are 
on the Syphon principle, whieh p: the abstraction 
of Water from the Meter by . ’ 

These, with other minor improvements, make this 
Meter superior in every t to those generally made. 

The Patentees respectfully solicit a trial, feeling con- 
Adent that its advantages ye ae to be known to 
ensure its general adoption. a principle, so 
long tried and proved to be correct, has not been de- 
parted from in the arrangement of the PATENT MaTER 
=the aim of the Patentees having been to perfect what 
has been already well tested, rather than risk any novel 
combination or untried invention. 

Knight, Merry, and Exley also manufacture the 
ordinary Wet Gas-Meter, Street Lamps, &c. &c. 

Further particulars and Price Lists may be obtained 
at either of the above addresses. 


EcvlTaBLe Gaslight Company. 
21, Joun StReBt, ADELPHI. 

NOTICE ie HEREBY GIVEN, that a HALF- 
YEARLY ORDINARY MEETING of the SHARE- 
HOLDERS of the said will be held at this 
Office on TUESDAY, the 18th of November inst., 
to reesive the of rs and Auditors, 
and to declare a Capital of the 
Company for the Half Year the 30th of June 
last. The Chair will be taken-at One o'clock precisely. 

Notice is hereby also given, that the Transfer Books 
of the said Company will be closed on Monday, the 10th, 
and reopened on Tuesday, the of November inst, 

B pd cme 2d of Directors, 
Nov. 3, 1836. Sam. AnpReEws, Secretary. 
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JOS. COWEN and CO., 
BLAYDON BURN, WEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Were the only parties to whom a Prize MEDAL was 
awarded at the Great EXHIBITION of 1851, for “*Gas 
Rertorts and orHER Opsects in Fire CLay.” 
J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retorts in the United 
Kingdom; and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of all 
shapea and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other 
article in Fixe Clay, are promptly executed at their 

werks as above. 
COWEN’8 GARESFIELD COAL AXD COKE, 
Coal and Coke Office, 
Quay S1pk, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 





JOHN RUSSELL AND CO, 


THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 
and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes, 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 

Boilers. 

J. R. and Co, make al! kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in afew days. i 

The eminent Engineer, Mr. Perkins, confines himself 
altogether to the use of John Russell and Co.’s Tubes 
in his High-Pressure Steam Patents. 

Gun Metal, and all other kindle of Cocks, Stocks, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranted. 





CROSLEY & CQ, 


GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 
103, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON, 








SoLe Licenckgs AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

W. CROSLEY’S anp CROSLEY & GOLDSMITH'S 

PATENT STANDARD SELF-ADJUSTING 

AND 
COMPENSATING GAS METERS, 

by which the True Water-Line is constantly main- 
tained, and accuracy of measurement at all times 
secured, 

Manufacturers of LOWE’S PATENT MOTIVE- 
POWER METER, for situations where there is an 





GAS INSPECTORSHIP WANTED. 


N Experienced Practical Man is 
desirous of a Situation ag METER or GENERAL 
GAS INSPECTOR, or would not object to take the 
Management of a moderate-sized ntry Gas-work,. 
Address, W. W., care of Me. W. B. Kina, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street, LonDoON. 
RETORT-SETTER. 
ENRY SIMMONDS. Son of 
. Frederick Simmonds of Old Ford Road, is de- 
Sirous of obtaining a Situation as RETORT-SETTER. 
He thoroughly understands Setting both Clay and Iron 
Retorts: No objection to go abroad. Letters to be 
= to No. 11, Wellington Street, Uld Ford Road, 
NDON, 











—__— 


quacy of pressure to supply the special require- 
ments of certain consumers in low grounds during the 
day or night. 

Also, Manufacturersof EXPERIMENTAL METERS, 
GASHOLDERS, GOVERNORS, MINUTE-CLOCKS, 
PHOTOMETERS, &c. &c., similar to those used by 
Mr. King, of Liverpool. 

C. and Co. continue to manufacture ordinary WET 
METERS of the very best description, Mr. W. Crosley 
having been for many years the principal and confi- 
dential assistant of his relative, the late Mr. Samuel 
Crosley, of Cottage Lane, City Koad, up to the time of 
his deceaee, in which capacity he communicated to 
W. C. the secret of the mixture of the meta!s which 
has rendered the Crosley Meter so durable and su- 
perior to all others, as is evidenced by a large number 
of them being still at work, after having stood the test 


BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE- 
CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-1TYNE. 


WILLIAM COCHRAN CARR, 


bega most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, Pro- 
vincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 
tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and that he is now 
prepared to execute the largest orders with punctuality 
and despatch. Orders for FIRE-CLAY Rt TORTS, 
of all shapes and sizes, FLRE-BRICKS, and all other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable terins. 
London Agents : 
JAMES LAWRIE & CO.,, 
65, OLp Broap Street, City, LONDON. 


GAS LIGHTING, 


R. T. A. HEDLEY (A.1.C.E.), Con- 

SULTING GAS ENGINEER, may be consulted 
upon all matters connected with the manufacture and 
distribution of gas. Plans, specification, aud drawings 
supplied.—Gas-Works, BANBURY. 


GAS COMPANIES 
supplied with all the WORKING GAS BOOKS, GAS 
FORMS, &c., on the shortest notice. Also, SHARE 
CERTIFICATES and COMMON SEALS prepared in 
the best manner for all New Companies, by 


CHARLES & ALFRED DOUBBLE, 
REGISTRATION AGENTS 


LAW, PUBLIC COMPANIES, & MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
14 and 15, SERJEANTS’ INN, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON. 
N.B.—List of Books, &c., sent post free on application, 


WILLIAM STEPHENSON & SON, | 
THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
MANUFACTURERS or EVERY DESCRIPTION or | 
FIRE BRICKS, oo LUMPS, TILES, 
Se. &e, 


LonDON OFFICES: 
76, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, 


SECON D-HAND STATION-METERS, 
HARLES BOTTEN and SON, 
lately exchanged some STATION-MET 
good condition) for larger. ones, will dispose of 
most reasonable terms. C. B. and Son would 
the attention of all buyers to their new tariff for 
sumers’ Meters. CHARLES BoTTeNn and 80Ny 
gineers and Manufacturers of Gas Meters, Fi 
and all Gas Apparatus, Crawford Passage, Ray 
Clerkenwell, Lonvon. 


WANTED, by a Respectable Y 

Man, aged 25, Married, and of good Address, 
a Situation in a Gas-work, as JUNIOR CUERK, 
COLLECTOR, or in any other capacity. Wfites a 
neat and expeditious hand, is well acquaiuted Gas 
Book-keeping by Double Entry, and is also a good 
Draughts.an. Satisfactory Testimonials as to cha- 
racter, &c.—Address, H. V., care of Mr. W. B. King 
11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon. ( 


HE Directors of the Ratcliff Gas- 
LIGHT COMPANY are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for a CAST-IRON TANK and GAS- 


































HOLDER, to be erected at their Sun Tavern Fields 
Station. Plans and bree be seen at the 
Office, New Crane, WarPinG, between the houre of 
Ten and Four o’clock, upon application to Mr. GrorG® 
WILTON, the Company’s Engineer, where Tenders 
must be delivered on or before the 17th day of Noveme 
ber next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. JOHN GILL, Secretary, 

Ratcliff Gas-works, Oct. 30, 1856, 


NOTICE.—INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT. 
RICKMER’S Patent Metallic 


ING for Steam-Engines, Pistons, Piston-Rod 
Stuffing-Loxes, Pumps, &c.—Notice is hereby given 
that a perpetual Injunction of the High Court of Chan- 
cery has been obtained by Messrs. OASTLER and}? 
PALMER, trading under the Firm of ALEXette 

and CO., Grange Mills, Bermondsey, i . 
LITTLE and CHAMBERS, of Manbheake 
them from further infringing the 4 
that the above Packing can only be ; 
ALEX. ROSS and CO., Grange lhoy 
Loanvon (the Proprietors of the Patent 
authorised Agents, y 
MiLl BANDS, HOSE PIPES, € 
ma:le to order from the best-selectd Bark: 
Leather. > ae ted 
















of uearly a quarter of a century’s use, 


Prices Current to be had on apphtadione 
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OXIDE OF IRON PURIFICATION. 


RICHARD LAMING has at last 

rene acknowledged that he bas no right to 

grant Licences. We beg that all parties interested will 
note this fact. 

, Our object throughout has simply been to maintain 
our only just rights, purchased for valuable considera- 
tion, and to warn the Public against Mr. Laming’s 
specious and delusive offers; and we have referred to 
agreements only to bear out our assertion, that he had 
ceded to us all his rights of every kind to the Purifica- 
tion of Gas by means of any Oxides of Iron. 

Gas Companies Will scarcely wish to become arbi- 
trators of Mr. Laming’s imaginary private wrongs, as to 
listen to ex parte statements from either side. We, 
therefore, feel that the only notice we are called upon 
to take, of his repeated references to an alleged refusal 
|| 0n our parts to submit questions to arbitration, is, that 
his assertions are indelicate and unwarrantable, as we 
| shall be prepared to prove at the proper time and place. 





We confirm the position we have all along main- 

' tained, that any Invention of Mr. Laming’s for the 
| Purification of Gas by means of Oxides of Iron belongs 
1 to us, whether “ efficacious” or useless; and that we 
|| still stand engaged to reward any one who will furnish 
| us with legal proof of the use of any such Oxides by 
| him, or by any parties under license from, or agreement 
|| with, him. 
| Aword in conclision. Mr. Laming states in his last 

advertisement, which has called forth this notice from 

us, that his “ Free’? Revivifiable Oxide is to be obtained 

on very inexpensive conditions; the nature, therefore, 

of the boon hé proposes to lay at the feet of the Public 
|| would appear to rather peculiar; indeed, it seems as if 
|| a quid pro quo iz expected for the Gift. Perhaps Mr, 
j; Laming will explain. 
| OWEN AND MERTENS. 
Chemical Works, Mill Wall, 

October 24, 1856. 


‘OXIDE OF IRON PURIFICATION. 


AS COMPANTES are cautioned no‘ 


to put any reliance on the statement which Mr. 
Laming has advertised—that they can use Oxide of 
|| Iron for Purification free. They can use no oxide of 
|| iron that will purify gas without infringing my Patent, 
and the assertion of Mr. Laming, that I have dis- 
claimed what he calls his new oxide (but. which in no 
way belongs to him), is untrue. F. C, HILLS, 
Deptford Chemical Works, Oct, 22, 1856. 
OXIDE OF IRON PURIFICATION—FREE, 

I have at last brought Messrs. Owen 
| and Mertens to discover a fact advertised by me 
|| three months ago, namely, that, although the manufac- 
|| ture of my new Oxide requires a Licence from me, the 
'| use of it does not. It still remains for me to help them 

to another discovery—a peculiarity in the nature of 

their erparte statements: their two latest will supply 
| examples of what I mean. They have told the public, 

“ any invention of Mr. Laming’s for the purification of 

Gas by means of Oxides of Iron belongs to us.”’ On this 

subject the gentleman they employed to negotiate our 

agreement has thus recorded :—“ The stipulation as to 

the right of Owen and Mertens to participate in future 

inventions in Gas Purifying (by Mr. Laming) is, after 

much consideration, waived.” Again, Messrs. Owen 
|, and Mertens have told the public that my allegation of 
|, a refusal on their parts “to submit questions to arbi- 
tration.” is “ indelicate and unwarrantable.” On this 
subject Mr. Mertens wrote in April last:—‘* And as to 
Submitting such a question to arbitration, the very idea 
is ridiculous ;” and since then Owen and Mertens bave, 
as is well known, threatened me with legal proceedings, 
when on all questions arising out of the case they were 
pledged, on their honour as gentlemen and integrity as 
| merchants, tosubmit to an award pronounced by arbi- 

tration. Before Messrs. Owen and Mertens affect a 

keen sense of the “ indelicate,” “ unwarrantable,” and 

** ridiculous,” they should, among other equally repre- 

hensible things, abstain trom publicly offering a reward 

for convicting me of an offence which has never been 
| perpetrated, even in idea, except by their own ima- 
ginations. 

They ask of mean explanation as to the freeness of 
the use of my Oxide. Here itis: I do expect a quid 
pro quo for my “ Gift;” and, when get it, it will be, in 
one sense at least, as they say, ‘rather peculiar.” It 
| is, however, of such a nature that it will cost Gas Com- 

panies less than nothing to make the exchange with me; 
| and with that information Messrs. Owen aad Mertens 
| me if they can, allay their anxieties. 
| i 




















th respect to Mr. Hills, 1 presume men cf common 

| sense will rather believe his plain and unsophisticated 
| * I do not claim peroxides of iron made at a red heat,” 
|than any attempt he may now make to prove thata 
| negative means an affirmative. It is the opinion of a 
leading counsel ia patent cases, that Mr, ilills has ef- 
fectually shut himself out from peroxides of iron made 
at a red heat, whatever be the nature of the peroxide 


|| Produced. 
In conclusion, T announce it as an ascertained fact, 
that, if Gas Companies be not soon declared already 
free, without assistance from my Oxide, it will be found 
quite competent to make them so. 
RicuarpD LAMING, M.R.C.S., &e. 
118, Fenchurch Street. 


LESMAHAGO GAS COAL 


AMES FERGUSON and CO., Lessees 


of the Auchinheath and Craignethan Gas Coal- 
fields (the most extensive and valuable in the ish of 
Lesmahago), respectfully intimate to the Managers of 
Gas Works and Consumers of Gas Coal, that he is pre- 
pared to ship the best quality of the above we'l-known 
COALS at Glasgow or Leith; and also to deliver them 
at the railway stations upon, or connected with, the 
Caledonian Railway, to any extent which may be 











required, - 

Price, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
tions, may be learned by addressing James lerguson 
ind Co,, Gas-Coal Works, Lesmahage; or J. H. Jones, 
\, Poets’-corner, Westminster, sole Agent for London. 





Shipping Agent for Glazgow : 
MR. ALEXANDER STRATTON, 
159. Wast GeorGe stare. 











HARRIS AND PEARSON, 
PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF | 
FIRE BRICKS, GAS ‘RETORTS, &C, 
AMBLECOTE FirE Clay AND Brick Works, 
STOURBRIDGE, | 
Late in the occupation of I. and W.. King. | 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. ! 


JAMES NEWTON, 
FIRE-BRICK AND TILE MERCHANT, | 
Wholesale and for Exportation, | 
FALCON. DOCK, 78 anp 79, BANKSIDE, | 
’ SOUTHWARK, LONDON, 
Deréit for STOURBRIDGE and NEWCASTLE | 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and CLAY, | 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


WILLIAM RICHARDSON & CO., 
ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, 


CONTRACTORS 
Sor the Erection, Enlargement, and Repair of 


GAS & WATER WORKS, 


No. 84, CHARLES-STREET, CITY-ROAD, 


LONDON. 


Works: 
Tunnel Foundry and Iron Works, DUDLEY, 


J. W. & J. CHANDLER, 
LATE 


BEVERIDCE, HEDLEY, & CHANDLER, 
ENGINEERS, MILLWRIGHTS, 
IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS, &c., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 
GAS anp WATER-WORKS’ APPARATUS, 


AND PIPE-TESTING MACHINES, 4 <- ees | 
NELSON FPOUNDRY, TO GASHOLDER-MAKERS. 

PRESTON. : HE Directors of the Great Yar-., 

N.B.—A stock of Pipes always on hand, from 1 inch MOUTH GASLIGHT and COKE COMPANY | 
and upwards. are prepared to receive TENDERS, accompanied with 


Plan and Specification, for the erection of a NEW) 
MR. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 


CAST-IRON TANK, 67 feet diameter and 16 feet || 

deep, with not less than 8 Cast-iron Columns, &c. ; and |! 

CONSULTING ENGINEER, also fora GASHOLDER to work in the same. The! 
DUDLEY. 


whole to be of the best materials and proper strength, 
and complete in every respect in construction. The 
THE CHEAPEST MANUFACTORY 
IN THE TRADE FOR 


~~ ————_ | Contractor will be required to give a guarantee to have 
the whole completed and ready for use by the lst day of 
CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS 
IN GLASS, ORMOLU, & BRONZE. 


August next. | 
All the necessary scaffolding, &c., to be found by the | 
OUTSIDE SHOP LANTERNS, 
Lined with Patent Silvered Glass. 


Contractor at his own expense. — j 
Persons desirous of contracting for the .above are } 
Wrought Iron, Composition, and Tin Tube, 
WITH EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


requested to send sealed Tenders (stating the separate ! 
| price of Gasholder and Tank, and also what will be the , 
GAS FITTINGS, 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


price if the Directors should determine on increasing 
the size to 20fzet deep), and addressed tothe Directors 
of the Great Yarmouth Gaslight and Coke Company; 
and to be sent to, or delivered at, the Company’s Office, 
King Street, Great Yarmouth, on or before the Ist day 
of December next. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
CHANDELIERS aad FITTINGS lowest or any Tender, 
made to Order on the Shortest Notice. Puties =o may be aeons on sointe 
to Wm. H. WILLIS, Superintendent, Gas-works, 
JET MOONS, GLOBES, SAUCERS, & CHIMNEYS, | Great YARMOUTH. | 
IN EVERY VARIETY, WHORESALE AND FOR 
EXPORTATION. 
HODGE and ROBERTS, 
101, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 
Pattern Books of Chandeliers, and also of all kinds . 
of Gas Glasses, sent to any part of the Kingdom on | aud III. are also still on sale. 
application. W. B. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


WAILES’S PATENT ECCENTRIC VALVE, | 


[Nov. 11, 1856. | 
| 
| 





























OL. IV. of the JOURNAL of GAS 
* LIGHTING for 1855, is now ready for delivery, 

price 15s., bound in cloth and lettered. Cloth backs ! 

for binding, 2s.6d. each. A few copies of Vols, II.’ 
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: HA 
FOR GAS, WATER, OR OTHER FLUIDS, 


Not to be equalled with regard to Compactness, Simplicity, Non-Liability to Stick, and Economy in Price. 
Price, from 9s. to i2s. 6d. per inch diameter. 4 . 
Further.parti¢ulars may be had free, on application to WAILES and ROBINSON, Engineers, Founders, Xe. 


10, Palace Row, New Road, Lonpon. . | 
N.B.—Also Manufacturers of the Long and Short Slide and Serew Valves, for Gas and Water. The Long-| 


Slide Valves for Gas kept in stock. 


| 


i 
' 
\ 
i 





NO CHIMNEY WANTED FOR | 


RICKETS’S PATENT CALORIFERE 
GAS STOVES, 
IN CHURCHES, HALLS, OR SHOPS; 


And for Conservatories, or any close apartment, a pipe can be attached to convey 
away the burnt air. 


RICKETS’S CHEAP GAS STOVE, 
Price £1. 15s., 


Made of sheet-iron, suitable for heating small Counting-houses, Bed-rooms, Cellars, 





&e. 








MANUFACTORY, 


- AGAR STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 








WILLIAM PARKINSON AND CO., 
(Successors to the late Samuel Crosley), 


COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, | 


og to that, in addition to the manufacture of GAS METERS, they continue the 
re TETERS for MEASURING WATER, SPIRITS, &c., commenced, under Patent in 1819, by the late Mr. 
William Parkinson. . ee 
These Meters are as simple and durable as the Gas-Meter, and as correct as that instrument 
registration of the fluids passing through them. 
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| TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1856. 
tt 


NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


‘|The recent conduct of the First Commissioner of Her Ma- 
ijesty’s Works and Buildings, as it has been reported in 
the public prints, has certainly been such as we had anti- 
‘cipated from his notoriously overbearing and hasty character ; 

. but we confess that we had hoped that the sense of what 
was due to his official position would have induced him to 
pause before he had given vent to feelings, with respect to 
| the Metropolitan Board of Works, which were at least 

| injudiciously displayed on the present occasion. A minister 

‘of the Crown in our country—especially one of the very 

' inferior ministers—has, indeed, but a sorry grace when he 
affects to bully and insult the elected representatives of 

| the ratepayers of a large community; and “ Big Ben” had 
| less right to indulge in such autocratic fancies than any 

| one else, because he has always pretended to be the par- 
| tisan of local self-government, ‘and came into power as the 
| distinct representative of that principle. The very board he 
| has presumed to insult was constituted under the authority of 

{ an act of Parliament he had himself introduced ; yet, before it 

' has been in existence for one short year, like an impatient hoy, 

‘who cannot make his pipe ‘‘ discourse most eloquent music,” 

| he seems disposed to cast it aside in disgust. Who is this 

Welsh baronet, that he should assume to dictate to the elected 
representatives cf the ratepayers of the metropolis ? Talk of 
the inconvenience of his putting aside his regular business to 
‘consider the schemes of the Metropolitan Board, indeed! We 
wonder what he has to do! The pools in Hyde Park, the 
hard bargains with the various graziers, the foul waters in 
Kensington Gardens and St. James’s Park, might be left as 
they are without much detriment to the public service; nor 
would the taxpayers grieve much if the other ornamental abo- 
‘Minatinations of royal dwellings and pleasure-grounds were 
deferred to an indefinite period. All these things, and all 
| the ordinary business of this would-be Minister of Public 

Works, might well be cast aside to suit the convenience, 

or even the fancies, of the representatives of the most 

( wealthy, the most populous, and, we fear not to add, the 

most loyal city in Her Majesty's dominions; and sure 

we are that the insolence with which the deputation from the 











Liberal, must have sorely annoyed all who were by implication 
jointly responsible with him. But, whether this be so or not, 
we beg to remind Sir B. Hall that, although the inferior minis- 
ters of the Crown may, theoretically, be only responsible to 
the Crown, they are, nevertheless, merely public servants, and | 
as such are bound at all times to set aside their own conveni- 
ence for the advancement of the public interest. The rate- 
payers alone are entitled to chide their representatives for their | | 
shortcomings, and, until they do so, the latter are entitled to} 
take their own time to discussethe works for which, ultimately, i 
they will be called upon to pay. It is Sir B. Hall’s duty top 
give the pro forma approbation (which, we contend, was all |) 
that was contemplated by the Legislature when it passed the | | 
clause Sir B. Hall now so cruelly abuses) whenever he is asked i 
to doso. If the Legislature had contemplated handing over | 
to a subordinate minister of the Crown the substantial decision | 
upon all important works to be executed by the municipal body | 
created ander the Metropolis Management Act, it certainly 
would neither have given that body the power to originate such | 
works, nor would it have reserved to itself the ultimate con-| 
trol over its actions. The clause upon which “ Big Ben” 
relies, as confering upon him the power to reject any scheme '| 
submitted to him, was, we firmly believe, passed through the || 
Legislature by surprise ; and, sooner or later, it must have led | 
to a contest, because it creates three equal au horities upon the |; 
same subject. The worst of the business is, tat the interme- |! 
diate authority has no direct responsibility ; at.cl, as its present || 
holder has neither the temper, nor the knowledge, necessary to |, 
obviate the inconveniences, or to smooth over the difficulties 
of the new and delicate position so created, there scems to be| 
every probability of his coming into painful collision with those | 
whom he is bound assist. We say this more in sorrow than in|, 
anger; for, in our opinion, the outburst of temper in which “ Big | 
Ben” indulged will only retard for a short time the success of || 
the great principle inv olved in the Metropolis Management Bill. 
It cannot hurt the ratepayers or their representatives, if only || | 
the latter be true to themselves, and stand upon their undoubted || 
rights to exercise their own judgment as to what to do, and || 
when to do it. In the meantime, this small incident ought to 
convince the electors of Marylebone of the real character of | 
their Member of Parliament, and the Metropolitan Board of | 
the necessity of obtaining from the Legislature a recognition of | 
its independence of any such second-hand copyists of “the “ sie |! 
volo, sic jubeo”’ style, which is so much in fashion in high quar- | 
ters. The forthcoming elections for the retiring members-of | 
the board will show what opinion the public has formed *f the | 
matter. 
Altogether this is a painful and ridiculous episode, and Sir 
B. Hall may flatter himself that he has done more than any || 
one in the House of Commons to justify the as sertion, that | 
‘* representative institutions were upon their trial.’” We sup- 
pose now, from the scene which occurred on the 5th, that he 
intends to reject the last scheme presented by the Metropolitan 
Board ; and if that should really take place, the only remed 
we see for the inconvenience which must ensue from the dis- 
agreement between these authorities, is to bring the whole 
question again before Parliament. Sir B. Hall strained every 
nerve whilst his Metropolis Management Bill was before the 
House of Commons to keep it from being referred to a select 
committee. The result of this successful manceuvre (we might 
have used another word) has been to produce a law so noto- 
riously defective, that its very author was compelled to intro- 
duce, in the course of the next session; an Act to amend the 
first Act; and even after this attempt to rectify his own! 
blunders, he has been obliged to recommend some parties to | 
bring a Chancery suit in order to ascertain what the precise 
meaning of his own measure was, whilst the sad con/usion of | 
the whole of the parochial and vestry affairs of the metropolis 
furnishes a painful illustration of the dangers cf the empirical 
legislation we have lately been inflicted with. Yt these men, 
are called statesmen ! 
The Court of Aldermen have behaved with far more dis- |} 
cretion in the case of the City of London Gas Company than | 
the autocratic member for Marylebone, and en e read the 
movers in that very unjust attack a proper les For the | 
present, this affair may be considered to be set a t aie and we | 
should hardly have again directed attention to it, had it not | 
been for the Bustration afforded by Alderman Sydney’s $ speech | 
of the danger arising from the anonymous attacks of the public i 
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necessity for action on the part of the Court cf Aldermen, on 
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the fact that the Times had inserted several leaders on the sub- 
ject ; but we very much question whether he would have done 
so, if the leaders in question had been signed, as they 
ought to have been, by Mr. Delane—a notoriously interested 
party. Another remark, which may here be opportunely 
made, is, that the terms of the Nuisances Removal Act, which 


4) actually saved the property of the City Gas Company, were 


added in consequence of the representations of the Leather 


}| Manufacturers, and the Anti-Central-Legislation, Associations 


to the Committee of the House ef Commons on the bill. The 
Gas and Water Companies, as a body, kept aloof from this 
struggle; and, if the safety of their property had depended 
upon their own energies or penetration, they would have been 
The 
conduct of the Metropolitan Gas Companies in this matter was 
especially reprehensible ; for, though warned by ourselves and 


{| by others of the inevitable effects of the bill introduced by Sir 


B. Hall, they remained passive at the time; nor have they 
since even had the grace to thank those who saved them in 
spite of their own apathy, or of the interested fears of some of 
their legal advisers. We now warn them that a repetition of 
this careless and selfish conduct will be fatal tothem. In the 
course of the next session the whole question of sanitary legis- 
lation must be brought before the Legislature; for the Board 
of Health cannot be allowed to continue its present precarious 
existence, and the little quarrel between “‘ Big Ben” and his 
official offspring will, somehow or other, be dragged into notice. 
When this inquiry once begins, who can say where it will stop? 
Infinite mischief has been inflicted by the imperfect investi- 
gations, and the very equivocal evidence, upon which recent 
measures have been founded; and it is the duty of all parties 
concerned in the success of private enterprise at length to lay 
the truth before the public. Companies and manufacturers 
alike should co-operate, with the view of enabling the Legis- 
lature (which is, after all, sincerely desirous of rendering jus- 
tice, if it be only pointed out to it) to put an effectual stop to 
the attacks which have been so often made of late against the 
ordinary processes of trade. 

It is curious that, whilst the General Board of Health is loud 
in its attacks upon what it pleases to call nuisances, and whilst 





it, and its advocates, such as Mr. F. O. Ward, endeavour to 
| persuade foreign nations that it has succeeded in establishing 
| the system of “ circulation through tubular drains,” the works 
/executed in this country under its auspices are continually af- 
|fording practical contradictions to its doctrines and theories. 
| The last tale of this kind we have heard is connected with the 
town of Uxbridge, where the Local Board of Health have a 
second time been served with an injunction on account of the 
contamination of the watercourse of the locality. Now, as all 
the plans of Local Boards of Health must be approved by the 
General Board before they can be executed, we would ask what 
good has been gained by this central control? The new 
lights evidently have not solved the question of disposing of the 
refuse of towns, or we should not have witnessed the numerous 
suits against local boards on account of the contamination of 
watercourses. The self-cleansing pipe-sewers are failing in 
all directions; pot-pipes for gathering-grounds for a water- 
supply have proved equally miserable failures; the constant 
supply, under Board of Health engineers, has invariably en- 
tailed loss and disappointment; yet these were the asserted 
truth sof engineering science promulgated by the General Board 
of Health, and they were forced upon the towns unlucky enough 
to be submitted to it, so long as facts had not given a direct 
contradiction to the new-fangled theories. The Uxbridge rate- 
payers have evidently derived little good from their connection 
with the board; and certainly the public in general should hold 
it to be responsible for all the gigantic nuisances it allows to 
be created. A manufacturer who uses his immemorial right to 
discharge his trade refuse into a watercourse is liable to in- 
dictment and fine, but what should we say or do to a public 
body, avowedly instituted for the public good, which creates a 
gigantic nuisance of even a worse description? If on no other 
score, the difficulties attending the disposal of town sewerage 
ought to force the sanitary question upon the attention of the 
Legislature. 

We have heard a rumour that the sewerage of Worthing, 
recently executed under the control of the General Board of 
Health, has also proved a failure. Can any one inform us 
whether this be true or not? The list of failures would now be 
tolerably long ; and, indeed, it ought, in justice to the country, 








to be thoroughly and dispassionately investigated. We have 





also heard that the immense reservoirs of the Manchester Cor- 
poration are in a very unsatisfactory state. If this be true, it 
must be considered to furnish another illustration of the danger 
to which the ratepayers of a town are exposed whenever its 
municipal body undertakes to discharge services which are 
properly in the domain of private industry. Had a company” 
executed the works for the Manchester water supply, the loss; 
if any, arising from the failure of the works would have fallen 
upon it ; at present the ratepayers must suffer; and the worst 
of the matter is, that the accounts of these trading municipali- 
ties are kept so ‘‘ comfortably,” that no one can tell what or 
where the precise loss may be. 

The General Board of Health has lately issued the reports, 
by its superintending inspectors, on the metropolis water supply. 
They came to hand at a very late moment, so that we have not 
been able to examine them in the detail the subject itself merits ; 
and, therefore, we propose to return to them on a future occa-- 
sioh? For the present, we may observe that we find, in a hasty 
glance over their pages, the confirmation of much of what we 
have previously stated; and that they seem to furnish a more: 
striking commentary than even our own observations upon the- 
ignorance, or the bad faith, of the writers of the very equivocal 
report on the same subject, published in Mr. Chadwick’s day. | 
It is startling, however, to find that the money expended for} 
the water supply of London should be estimated by govern- 
mental authorities at a total sum of nearly £7,100,000. This- 
would give an average cost of nearly £2. &s. per head of nr 

| 





population, assumed to be 2,500,000. How, then, can the 
London companies supply water at an average rate of 14d. per 
tenement per week ? 


VISIT TO SOME HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING 

WORKS OF HOLLAND. | 
Ir has been stated by one of our contemporaries that the: 
Berlin Water-works were the first operations of that description 
executed by English capital, and under English direction, in a. 
continental city. This is not correct, for both the Warsaw 
Water-works and the Amsterdam Water-works’ Companies were 
in the field at least about the same period ; and Mr. Lindley had | 
completed the Hamburg water supply several years before the’ 
Berlin Company had been organised. It is not, however, a 
matter of importance to ascertain the relative merits of these 
undertakings upon the score of their precedence in the order of 
time ; the only remark to be made upon this subject, indeed, 
appears to us to be, that it should rather be a matter of sur- 
prise that foreign nations should have been so slow to follow 
our example in securing, at a moderate price, a copious supply 
of a fluid so essential to health or comfort. Until the several 
works we have enumerated had been undertaken, there was no. 
possibility of obtaining in any capital in Europe the means for 
the daily ablutions which every educated Englishman now 
finds to be necessary; and the consequence has been that, as. 
we observed before in our notice of the Paris water supply, it 
is impossible to meet with a decent-sized basin in any hotel. 
upon the Continent, or even to find there a towel of a different 
description to the table napkins, These little things are often 
indications of a social state ; and it is curious that in the French 
language of the present day the old word “‘ touelle” has be-| 
come obsolete, and the word “ serviette” is made to express 
both what we call a “ towel”’ and a “napkin.” Our object is’ 
not, however, to enter into a philological discussion, or even! 
to contrast the practical results obtained by our free industry | 
and those obtained by the highly centralised nations of the’ 
Continent ; but we propose to notice occasionally the works 
executed in other countries, when they appear to be of a nature_ 
to instruct or to interest our English readers; and, as Holland 
is the country whose inhabitants most closely resemble us in’ 
feeling and character, we selected it for the first object of our, 
studies in these matters. 

The most interesting engineering works lately executed in! 
Holland appear to us to be the Amsterdam Water-works, and | 
the drainage of the Harlaem Lake, though of course we are 
far from desiring to institute a comparison between the relative 
magnitudes of those undertakings. In a social point of view, | 
perhaps, the water supply of Amsterdam may be considered to 
be of more vital importance; for it must, we think, be evident 
that it is more important that a large town containing about 
260,000 souls should have a copious supply of wholesome 
water, than that the available productive area of the country 
itself should be increased. Even when considered simply with 
reference to the money outlay, also, the Amsterdam Water- 
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works may be ranked amongst the great undertakings of the 
age; for, whilst the Harlaem Lake drainage hascost £1 ,250,000, 
\the water supply of Amsterdam has cost nearly £240,000. 

Previously to the execution of these works, the only supply 

of potable water in this town was obtained from boats, which 
‘conveyed fresh water from the upper country, and sold it in 
detail in all parts of Amsterdam to which access was afforded 
by the extraordinary number of canals—charged with odours 
‘certainly not from ‘ Araby the blest.” The company was 
‘formed for the purpose of leading the water which falls upon 
\the sand-hills between Harlaem and Leyden, and the German 
‘Ocean and Y; and until a comparatively recent period, was 
under the professional guidance of Mr. Croker, who had suc- 
‘ceeded the late Mr. Tierney Clark as their engineer, although 
the project for bringing the water from the dunes was first 
| proposed by M. Vaillant. Some unfortunate disputes appear 
|to have occurred between Mr. Croker and the directors, and 
‘now the works have been placed under the able guidance of 
Mr. Quick, assisted by Mr. Gordon as resident engineer. The 
supply has been carried into the town for a short period ; and 
slowly, but surely, the company appears to be working its way; 
fos not only does it require time to effect any social revolution, 
but this holds with remarkable force in Holland, where men 
are more than usually indisposed to alter their habits. 

The works consist, first, in a collecting channel, 10 feet 
wide at the bottom, and with slopes at an inclination of 2} to 1, 
thrown out of the sand-hills near the station of the Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam Railway at Bennebroeck. This channel is about 
five miles in length, and leads the waters, which filter into it 
from the permeable sand-hills, into a reservoir of about 7 acres 
area. The water then flows from this reservoir through an 
open channel to the pumping establishment, situated about 17 
'miles from Amsterdam, where there are three filter-beds, con- 
structed upon the same principles as those of the Southwark 
and Grand Junction Companies, and of a collective area of two 
acres. The dunes, or sand-hills, at Bennebroeck are composed 

of the comminuted shells and the silicious particles blown by 
the winds from the shores of the German Ocean towards the 
inland bay of the Y; and they act partially as a storeage 
reservoir and filter for the rain waters which fall upon them. 
In the passage through the open channel, in the reservoir, and 
in the goft leading to the pumps, however, the waters contract 
so much mechanical impurity that it has been found necessary 
to filter them again before distributing them in the town. 

There are three 70-horse power engines, made bv the 
|Butterly Company. They are beam and fiy-wheel engines, of 
44 inches diameter and 6 feet stroke, working expansively, 
| with 10 Ibs. steam cut off at $ths of the course, and making, 
in full work, 18 strokes per minute, which force the water over 

\a stand-pipe able to give, if required, a head of 170 feet upon 
‘the mains, and usually worked to the height of 110 feet. The 
‘pumps themselves are 20 inches in diameter, with 3 feet 
strokes, and they act both as plungers and suckers. From 
‘the engine-house the water flows through cast-iron pipes 
under the various canals it meets in its course, passing a small 
reservoir and pumping-engine outside the gates of Amsterdam, 
which the town engineers rather absurdly forced the company 
to erect, in order (as they intended) to guard against the rup- 
ture of the main; and thence under the old town ditch into 
Amsterdam. Owing to the peculiar character of this town, 
the cost of the sub-mains must have been much greater than 
is usually the case ; because it has been necessary to carry a 
sub-main on each side of the streets, in which, as is usually 
the case, a canal exists in the middle. Moreover, the number- 
less ramifications of these canals have entailed great additional 
= re laying the pipes, on account of the precautions neces- 

carry the water under or over the canals, and to protect 
them from the severe frosts of this climate. The supply in 
Amsterdam is constant and unlimited—a privilege the Dutch- 
men have not hitherto abused, as our own countrymen appear 
generally to have done. It is said that the workmen employed 
to lay down the syphons under the canals suffered from the 
intolerable stench emitted from the awful accumulations of 
filth in their beds. This we can easily believe; and, indeed, 
it has been to us a subject of constant surprise—not that they 
should have then been ill—but that the the dwellers in this 
most odoriferous city should ever be well. If Mr. Chadwick 
or Dr, Waller Lewis should be still in want of a field for 
|the exercise of their philanthropical desires to reform their 
neighbours, we would recommend them to employ their ener- 
gies upon the Dutchmen. We may add, that in spite of the 























prophecies of the opponents of the Dunes Water Company, } 
the quantity furnished from that source has never hitherto been } 
deficient ; nor have any substantial reasons existed for com- 

plaints as to its quality. The dunes water lacks, indeed, tho! 
sparkling character and the agreeable taste of spring water ; | 
but it is by far the best water we have tasted in Holland, and is | 

remarkably pleasant for all washing purposes. In fairness to. 

those who foretold, in no measured terms, the failure of these | 

works, it must, however, be observed, that they have not yet 

been tried by any long-continued droughts, and that during a 

few days in the beginning of last month the quality of the 

water was objectionable. Time alone can decide whether the | 
latter circumstance were accidental, or whether it be a normal 

consequence of the nature of the feeding-ground. As to the, 

quantity to be obtained from the dunes, that must be con- | 

sidered to have proved to be practically unlimited ; nor does its | 

abstraction appear to have injured the ornamental properties | 

round the town of Harlaem in any appreciable manner. 

The drainage of the Harlaem Lake is one of the boldest 
operations undertaken, even in Holland—a country which only | 
seems to exist by the constant resistance, on the part of its in- | | 
habitants, to the efforts of the winds and the waves of the ocean. 
Many of the polders previously drained had been of considerable | 
extent; as, for instance, the Zuidplas, near Roterdam, which 
had an area of 14,820 acres, and some of the Veenplassen, 
near the lake of Harlaem, which had been brought into cultiva- 
tion, were even larger still; whilst the polders of the district | 
of Schieland presented a collective area of nearly 41,900 acres. | 
The Waterschappen of the Rhynland itself, together with the | 
district of Woerden, comprised no less than 172,900 acres of | 
polders, all of which required artificial drainage. The lake of | 
Harlaem, in 1838, when the commission for executing the 
drainage was named, had attained the enormous area of 44,707 
acres, and had an average depth of water of about 13 feet 2) 
inches; it was increasing annually, and it gave rise to an ex- 
pense of between £2500 and £3300 per annum, for the main- 
tenance of the inefficient defences the Waterschappen had been | 
compelled to erect. At the present day, the whole of this | 
mass of fresh water has been removed; and of the total area 
of 44,707 acres, no less than 41,000 have been sold and 
brought into cultivation, and the sums actually received by 
the public authorities have already covered the actual outlay. 
The average price of the land appears to have ruled at about 
£34. 8s. per acre; and from some partial resales it would 
appear that the original purchasers have made a very good 
bargain. 

The works consisted in the formation of a ringdijk 99,250 
feet, or nearly 19 miles in length, 95 feet wide at the floor- 
line, with slopes at an inclination of 2 to 1, anda depth of water 
of 8 feet. As in most Dutch canals, there is a shallow zone of 
water about 8 inches deep, and 6 feet 7 inches wide at the 
foot of the towing-paths, and these latter are about 2 feet 
above the maximum water-line, and finish at the level of zero 
of the Amsterdam scale, or the mean level of the Y at Amster- 
dam. The defence-dyke on the outer side of the towing-path 
is 60 feet wide at the base at the level of the towing-path, and 
7 feet 8 inches high, with slopes of 2 to 1 on the inside, and 
of 5 to 1 onthe outside. Three exits are provided for the 
waters pumped into the ringdijk, viz., one into the Spaarne, | 
and thence into the Y, near Harlaem ; one into the Y at. 
Halfweg ; and a third through the canal of the Katwijk into | 
the German Ocean. In executing the ringdijk towards the 
Westplassen, considerable difficulties were encountered from | 
the soft and spongy nature of the soil; but they were over- 
come, with the usual Dutch skill and patience, by the intro- | 
duction of a lining of fascines towards the water of the dijk, 
and a trench filled with sand towards the marsh—the sand 
itself being obtained from the dunes—and it rapidly becomes 
impermeable to water in such situations. 

At the same time that these works were being executed 
the foundations were made for the three large engines subse- 
quently erected at the extremities of the main drains of the 
lake. These engines are respectively called the Crequius, the 
Leeghwater, and the Lynden, and are of 400-horse power 
each, nominally. They are upon the Cornish principle, but 
differ somewhat from the ordinary Cornish engines in this 
respect, that the steam is admitted to the bottom of the 
cflinder, which is immediately below the counterweight, in- 
stead of the latter being, as usual, over the pumps. The 
Crequius machine (the one we visited) is a direct-acting, ex- 
pansive, and condensing engine, composed of two concentric 
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cylinders, around which are disposed eight pumps in a semi- 
circle, their rods being respectively attached to separate 
beams. The pumps are placed outside the engine-house in 
a semi-annular trough, drawing the water from .the feeding 
channel in the lowlands of the lake, and pouring it into the 
ringdjik, through a sluice able to be closed against the waters 
of the latter when requisite; the air-pump is attached to a 
ninth beam, of the same description as the others. The dia- 
meter of the pumps is 6 feet 1—the length of the stroke, 
10 feet; they work usually at the rate of 65 strokes per 
minute; the set of pumps deliver about 2240 cubic feet per 
stroke, or 14,560 cubic feet per minute, when it is in full 
| work—forming, in fact, a complete river. In addition to these 
large pumping-engines for draining the lake itself, there are 
|two others of 200-horse power each—one at Spaarndam and 
\the other at Halfweg—for the purpose of raising the water 
from the ringdijk into the Y at those points, when the sluices 
|! cannot be opened, or the outfall at the Katwijk cannot be used. 
\| These engines give motion to ten dash-wheels each, placed on 
' either side of the main-shaft, 16 feet in diameter, working in 
_|a close race, and raising the water about 3 feet 73 inches. 
The pumping operations commenced in April, 1849, and 
they were prosecuted with such rapidity that nearly the whole 
of the land already sold has been brought into cultivation. It 
was indeed a bald operation thus to drain an inland sea; and 
‘the works have been carried into effect with a degree of skill 
‘equal to the magnificence of the design. Even the strategical 
‘advantages the old lake offered for the defence of Amsterdam 
have been preserved and improved ; for the system of inunda- 
||tions has been combined ia the most elaborate manner with 
the drainage. As a commercial operation, the result can 
, hardly be cailed brilliant; but as a national undertaking, it has 
' been eminently so; and, inasmuch as the community has 
already received more than the outlay it incurred in reclaiming 
the lake, besides having a considerable portion still unsold, it 
must be considered a decided gainer by the increase of the 
stock of national (which means taxable) wealth, and of the 
‘means of employment for the labouring classes. 
| The Datch Government seem to have been so well satisfied 
,With the result of this operation that they have encouraged 
|, some other important public works of the same description, 
‘and also some large railways and canals, a notice of which 
(would hardly be in its place in our columns. We cannot, 
| however, refrain from expressing our surprise that English 
| capital should not have been invested more freely than it has 
been in Holland—a country more closely allied to our own in 
| thoughts, feelings, habits, and even in language and religion, 
| than any other upon the Continent. The comparative isola- 
| tion of Holland from the great intellectual movement of the 
lage is indeed a singular phenomenon—one which is worthy of 
i the serious investigation of both politicians and philosophers. 
i: Its industrial and commercial position has suffered from the 
'' same causes which have kept it behind the rest of Europe in 
‘the development of material civilisation ; but all the elements 
of a hard-working, industrious, steady, and capable race, are 
'still to be found there ; and it is to be hoped that the Dutch 
‘Government will now earnestly strive to arouse its slumbering 
One great and good measure has lately been 
‘adopted by the Legislature of Holland. It is the law of the 
/29th of June, 1851, regulating the municipalities, or com- 
| munes, upon principles which will, if properly developed, 
|| secure the blessings of local self-government. There, as here, 
|| however, these principles are not .in favour in high quarters, 
|and attempts are being made to establish adminstrative 
|| centralisation—for which, by the way, the Dutch nation is to 
|| some extent prepared by the application, during the last forty 
‘'vears or so, of that pernicious system of the subdivision of 
| property contained in the Code Napoléon. In the meantime, 
jas the recent legislative proceedings of our Government have 
shaken confidence in industrial operations in our own country, 
we would advise capitalists seriously to examine the advan- 
tages which are offered by our Dutch neighbours. 
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Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Tue meeting of the Great Central Gas Company has taken 
place, without, however, eliciting any facts of a nature to en- 
lighten the public as to the real condition of that undertaking. 
There is, we are convinced, something still kept in the back- 
ground, both with regard to the present position and the future 
prospects of this concern; for the speech of the chairman, on 











moving that the report of the directors be adopted, was so | 
studiedly ambiguous, that it cannot be taken to represent the | 
whole facts of the case. It seems at least certain that, after , 
Mr. Croll has devoted great energy and skill to the establish- | 
ment of the company, and has, for several years, furnished 
them with a gas of superior quality to that he had contracted | 
to supply, he is now to be cast aside without the slightest | 
consideration. The chairman says that more than one offer | 
has been received for carrying on the contract on the same 
terms as Mr. Croll’s contract embraced; but the very same | 
sentence of his speech conveys the intimation that the directors 
are debating whether or no they should adopt some other , 
course. Evidently there is some screw loose here; and we | 
may be allowed to repeat our conviction that no bond fide suc- , 
cessor to Mr. Croll will really be found. Equally sure are 
we that the chairman has not told the whole truth with regard 
to Mr. Croll’s claims upon the company for his past services ; 
and, indeed, the remarks made by that gentleman prove that 
more has taken place in this matter than it was convenient 
for the directors to mention a the meeting. May we not also 
suggest, that the praises of the chairman would have come with | 
a better grace from anybody else than from his own relative ? 
The tale about the London Gas Company, and the City 
Commission of Sewers, is a very funny one, and little to the , 
credit of the former. It was the duty of the Gas Companies to | 
have represented to the committee of the House of Commons 
on the Nuisances Removal Bill any objection they felt to the 
clauses then under consideration ; but the law once passed, it is 
equally, nay more, their duty to comply with its requisitions. 
The London Gas Company, like its colleagues, with very equi- 
vocal economy and prudence, abstained from appearing before | 
the committee, nor did any of them lend any support to tkose | 
who really fought the battle of the manufacturers on that occa- 
sion. If, then, the London Gas Company have really brought 
itself under the lash of the law, it has only its own narrow- 
minded policy to thank for the infliction, and will meet with 
but little pity from the public in general. Let us hope that the) 
lesson will not be lost, and that the Gas Companies will be} 
more bold and more wise for the future: unless they defend 
themselves, they may depend upon it that they will not again || 
meet with gratuitous champions. 

‘« Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus,” the City outery |! 
about the City Gas Nuisance, has ended, like the fight of the | 
Kilkenny cats, in ‘‘a tale ;” and the elaborately one “ joint-ed 
report ” of Messrs. Tyrrell and Pearson, is already entering! 
upon its proper duty as a temporary integument to “ red her-' 
rings,” pounds of *‘ dips,” and other ‘ sundries” incidental | 
to what is called the ‘* chandler-line” of commercial enter- 
prise. In plain English, the Court of Aldermen, without 
understanding one word about the matter, but guided by that 
instinctive common sense and common justice which teaches 
every man not to set fire to his neighbour’s house till he knows 
“‘ which way the wind lies,” has pitched Messrs. Saward, 
Abrahams, Letheby, Tyrrel, Pearson, and Co., “ neck and 
crop” out of court, with the whole paraphernalia of “ sick- 
ening, nauseating, headaching, noxious, and police-destroying 
smells,” to digest the cud of their disappointment, and rumi- 
nate upon their own evil intentions. 

There is a story of a gentleman who happened to have been 
furnished by nature with a most immoderate proboscis, and in 
whose company it was absolutely dangerous to mention the 
word “ nose.”” No matter in what form the *‘ tabooed ” organ 
was brought upon the “ tapis,” an explanation was imme- 
diately demanded as to whether it was not a covert attack 
upon Mr. "s principal feature. Did any one say “ big 
nose!” it was a clear and intentional insult; did he say 
“* little nose!’ it was meant comparatively as an evasive at- 
tack ; did he say ‘‘ nose ”’ at all!—what business had he with 
the gentleman’s nose? Mr. Charles Pearson (not to mention 
the uninterested editor of the 7imes) seems to labour under the 
same type of cerebral disturbance as our ‘‘ Nosey”’ friend; the 
slightest mention of ‘‘ interested motives” draws him completely 
away from the perpendicular ; his eye glares, his brow burns, | 
and he wants only the power to crush the offender to the earth. | 

Now, really (and Mr. Delane may profit hereby), we would 
advise Mr. Charles Pearson to compose himself a little when | 
these exciting words happen to fall upun his “tympanum :”’ it 
does not follow as an absolute necessity that he is always the | 
“* person, or pearson, who is kept out of sight”’ in the opinion | 
of the speaker. Besides, to say the least of it, these frantic 
outbursts have an eccentric aspect, which tells upon the minds 
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‘of persons old enough to recollect Kean’s performance of 
“Richard the Third.” Nor is there, nine times in ten, any 
advantage to be gained by them: thus, for instance, what 
‘worse fate could the ‘‘con-joint report” have met with than 
‘it has, even though all mention about “ public statements” 
having been made, that the cry was got up through “ interested 
‘motives, by persons who kept themselves out of sight,” had 
‘been omitted? What had a lawyer, dealing only with the law 
of the case, to do with “ public statements” which could never 
be brought into court?) Does Mr. Pearson recommend the 
‘corporation to go to law every time there are “ public state- 
ments” respecting its wisdom or impartiality? Why, then, 
‘such sensitiveness upon the present occasion? Yet “ coward 
iconscience” could have nothing to do with it, for we recog- 
nise the name of our roseate friend, Tim Tyrrel, at the end of 
| the document ; one, of whom we may truly say, nulld pallescere 
|culpd, fer he could not turn pale at anything. As an entire 
icity might once have been saved for “ one’s sake,’’ we will- 
lingly give Mr. Pearson the benefit of his new companion s 
|“ @egis.” - 

| The more we have considered the present condition of the 
|| City Gas Company, however, the more persuaded we are that 
|| the sooner it “‘ sets its house in order” the better for all par- 
|ties. The difference betwixt true courage and foolish perti- 
nacity consists only in the employment of common sense: 
with a Government like the present, and a blind tyrant like 
| Palmerston at the head of it, “ seek shelter” and “ bide your 
| time’ —le jour viendra. 

The decision of the Court of Chancery, miscalled ‘* Equity,” 
‘in the case of the market-gardener Broadbent versus the 
|Imperial Gas Company, will have excited the indignation of 
|many, but the surprise of few of those who know that ‘* my 
} Lord Chancellor ” is very apt to coincide with “‘ your Premier ” 

in his opinion of men and things—a subject upon which we shall 
'| offer some remarks in our next. What we object to in this matter 
| at present is not, therefore, the decision in question, for this was 
||to be expected ; but we do think that in a case of this kind, 
‘essentially connected with the general interests of the public 
at large, the only decision compatible with the principles of 
|our constitution would have been that arrived at by “‘ twelve 
;honest men and true.” Yet, from a decision of this kind, it 
|has been withheld by all the legal quirks and forensic dodges 
| which the accumulated chicanery of our courts of law has been 
jable to gather together; and these we find, as usual, were cast 
in the way of that which is vainly supposed to be the birth- 
‘right of every British subject in regard to person or property, 
‘<a trial by a jury of peers.” From trial by such a jury the 
case was stealthily withdrawn, at a moment when no doubt 
|in the world existed that the jury was prepared to do strict 
|justice betwixt man and man, uninfluenced by either “ nods 
,or winks,” and unprejudiced by any theoretical notions of 
_pseudo-science. Why, we ask, or for what object was the trial 
of this action at that time thrust out of court against the wish 
|of the litigants? Were not 12 respectable men as fit to decide 
'a question of “‘ cabbages ” as all the hirsute-headed lawyers in 
‘existence ? If not, what can an English jury decide? of what 
\is a jury-panel capable.? There is a strong desire in certain 
quarters to abolish and nullify all that Englishmen have hitherto 
held in esteem and veneration, and to cast into disuetude those 
practices. heretofore regarded as essential to our liberties and 
safety. We wish particularly to draw public attention to this 
‘alarming incident in the present aspect of affairs, which, 
whether it assumes the hackneyed sneer of a senile Premier, 
whose wisdom-tooth has long ago dropped out, or the servile 
growl of a recently-appointed official bear, is still found to 
‘carry with it the same minatory bearing towards the freedom 
of the subject. The ultimate object clearly is to diminish the 
power of the middle class of society in this country, and to in- 
troduce amongst us the arbitrary centralising practice of the 
Continent, together with its corrupt army of spies and “ em- 
ployés,” upon whom all government patronage is to be 
| expended, in return for a support as blind and degrading as 
hitherto it has ever been found demoralising and treacherous. 
We trust there is yet amongst us a sufficient spirit and feeling 
of liberty to crush this miserable exotic fungus back into the 
/dunghill from which it has risen: our only doubt is, as to the 
unanimity and enthusiasm required to overcome the “ vis 
inertia’ of a beginning: once roused, and in motion, the 
avalanche itself is tame in its progress, compared with the rush 
of the British million. But, where each is peacefully engaged 

















in his own occupation, the assassin steals in, and easily subdues 








the individual victim, unknown to or unuoticed by the mass, | 
until all are gone who might have offered an effective re-| 


| 


sistance. It is upon this point we solicit the attention not only 


\| 





{ 


of the gas interest, but of the manufacturing interest at large : || 


we say, “unite, combine, brothers in labour, and drive this | 
polecat, Palmerston, from your premises in every shape.” Join 
heart and hand, and declare to this dogmatic driveller, that the 
manufacturing industry of this great nation shall not be im- 
perilled by vain or interested theorists. We say, ‘‘ Awake! 


arise! or be for ever fallen !”’ | 


Correspondence. 
BRISTOL GAS. 


“Oh! Nature’s noblest gift—a gray-goose quill.” —ZByron. 

Sir,—As we seldom find a man willing to see himself “ written 
down an ass” with the joyous self-complacency of a Dogberry, I 
am not much surprised at the violent ebullition of wrath by which 
Dr. Griflin’s last epistle is characterised. He has, in truth, no little 
to be vexed about; and the more so, perhaps, when we consider that 
he has-himself alone to blame for occupying his present unenviable 
position. Witha mere desire to raise a trifling scientific capital for 


a specific purpose, this poor gentleman certainly has contrived to 





“put his foot in it” with a vengeance; and it seems more than | 


probable that all the ignominy which he so carefully prepared for 
others, will henceforth remain attached to himself during life. 
If, therefore, the Directors of the Bristol Gas Company have ever 
entertained any feelings of animosity towards Dr. Griffin for his 
unfounded and untrue assertions tv their prejudice, I trust that 
these will now give way to the more generous sentiments of com- 
passion which his case requires; and [ for my part, though com- 
pelled, in the exercise of my profession, to dress the “raw,” will; 
do so in the mildest manner possible. 


There is a bird which, from the peculiarity of its ery, the Scote’ || 


call “ Peewit,” and when any stranger approaches the nest of th's 
Peewit, the bird immediately flies up and falls almost at his feet as 
if paralysed; when, however, he attempts to pick it up, it coutrives 
to shuffle on a few paces—fluttering in apparent agony; where, 
being pursued, it again just escapes the grasp of the intruder in a 
manner to convince his sympathising heart that its leg or wing, or 
both, must be broken; and in this way it wiles him from the nest, 


upon a fruitiess goose-chase, until, having attained the main object, || 


it soars into the air and leaves him a victim to duplicity. Now, 
Dr. Griffin is exactly a bird of this feather, and it is much to be re- 
gretted that his friends, in trying to pervert him into a chemist, 


have spoiled what Nature intended to contitute a magnificent | | 


“ Peewit.” In an argumentative point of view, he can flutter, and | 
dodge, and cut and shuflle, in a style well worthy the serious atten- | 
tion of his feathered compeer; and, but that I happen to be an old | 
sportsman, and know very well how to deal with Peewits, scientific | 
or otherwise, he might possibly have misied some persons. It will 


be remembered that Dr. Griflin’s “ mare’s-nest” was originally of a | | 


” 


sulphurous kind, with certain assertions about “ diminished price 
I ’ 


and “increased sulphur,” to which was appended a statement con- 


cerning the purchase, by the Directors of the Bristol Gas Company, 
of “inferior toals.” This, then, is the “nest ;” and Dr. Griffin’s first | 
alluring flight from it takes the form of an insiauation that I am | 
paid by “clients ;” as if it could make any difference whether I am | 
paid or not, so long as [ advocate nothing but the truth, and expose | 
falsehood. As, however, my practice with regard to payment is not | 
much of a secret, I will admit that I am paid, though in a kind 
of coin of which Dr. Griffin never saw a specimen in his life: so 
much then for dodge No. 1. 

The next shuffle is truly ingenious, and, as predicted, has “ fairly | 
astonished” me. There is in chemistry but one compound of am- | 
monia—oxide of copper and sulphuric acid—which will bear a tem- 
perature of 212° Fahr., without decomposition, and which could | 
therefore by possibility exist on Dr. Griflin’s boiler: this compound 
consists in the crystallised and anhydrous conditions, in round 
numbers, as follows :— 





Lic 


Crystals. Anhydrons. 
Sulphuric acid ..... Sib ges Se stan es wee nh 55 
Oxide of copper .......... reer vane 27 
BRIN i 080s 6% 60S eden BS ndien sad ot ee¥ 12 
eer epee eee oY eee ere 6 
100 100 


Neither of which, it will be seen, agree at all with Dr. Griffin’s 
“ dubious analysis,” though this is the only “green” compound 
that is known of this kind in an anhydrous state. I request atten- 
tion to this fact. There is, however, ancther compound of am- 
monia, oxide of copper and sulphuric acid, which decomposes at 
the common temperature of the air, and which could no more exist 
on the surface oF Dr. Griffin’s boiler, as he uses it, than ice could 
remain in the centre of a red-hot gas-retort; moreover, this com- 
pound is not green, but of a deep mazarine blue; yet, mark the 


Peewit !—this is the very substance which Dr. Griffin pretends to || 


have found upon his boiler, and with which his “ dubious analysis” 
agrees, though he found in the first instance no ammonia, and in 
the second instance very little ammonia in it; whereas he now tells 
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us it contains 274 per cent., and that it was “ green,” and not blue’ 
though, if not blue, it must have been decomposed, and could not 
then have possessed its proper composition. But Dr. Griffin next 
wishes to shufile off in the direction of the simple sulphate of cop- 
er as the exponent of his “green” incrustation ; here, however, 
S is stopped by the fact, that the simple sulphate becomes anhy- 
drous at a heat below that of boiling water, and, res apa 
his incrustation must have been anhydrous, since its “loose pend- 
ant floceuli were red-hot.” The simple sulphate of copper is not, 
however, “green” in the anhydrous state, but “ white ;” nor does 
it possess the composition of the “ green incrustation” given in the 
“ dubious analysis :” its composition is, in round numbers— 
ulphuric acid 
Oxide of copper........ee00---+ 50 


100 
Sulphuric acid .......eeeseeeee Se 


Oxide of copper......sseeeeeee0 32 
Dubious matters ........00.... 36 


| Whereas the dubious analysis gives— 


100 

The “ green incrustation” could not, therefore, have been the re- 
gular sulphate of copper and ammonia; nor the tribasic sulphate of 
copper and ammonia; nor the simple sulphate of copper, if we are 
to believe the “ dubious analysis.” The first agrees in no way with 
that analysis; the second could not possibly exist amongst “ red- 
hot flocculi,” as it is decomposed at the ordinary temperature, and, 
besides, is of a deep blue colour; whilst the third must have become 
anhydrous and white, and could not possess the composition given 
in the “dubious analysis.” A question, therefore, arises—what did 
Dr. Griffin analyse? I answer, with sorrow, “in my opinion, 
nothing ;” and this I guessed from the first. He found, no 
doubt, something “ green” in his boiler, and, presuming it to be 


sulphate of copper, he quietly copied out a modified formula of |. 


that substance; and, ignorant or forgetful of the . circumstance 
that it is easily rendered anhydrous (Berzelius says at 104° 
Fahr.), and then becomes white, he published its crystalline com- 
position instead of the —— one, and now stands caught 
in his own trap. This is the plain, simple elucidation of the 
enigma; and Dr. Griffin will not alter the opinion of a single 
chemist in England with regard to it, by even making at once 
an honest confession of the fact. He will, however, find this 
last resource infinitely more easy and honourable than any “ Pee- 
wit” effort to fill in that “ Azaius valdé deflendus” which I have 
marked “dubious matters.”’ These cannot be water, for he has 
made his boiler too hot ; nor can they be ammonia, for he finds only 
0-449. What, then, do they consist of ? The best way will be to 
confess honestly ; it is never too late to mend, and Dr. Griffin is not 
the first Ph. D., to my certain knowledge, who has had occasion to 
eat up a “ pen-and-ink analysis.” 

But this unfortunate gentleman has never heard of any sulphur 
compound in coal gas, “ except sulphuretted hydrogen and bisu!- 
phuret of carbon ;” yet, if he will refer to Ronald’s and Richardson’s 
revision of Knapp’s “ Technology,” he will find at page 732,amongst 
the products obtainable from coal-tar, a fluid called “alliacious 
spirit,” which consists of carbon, hydrogen, and sulphur. This fluid 
is described as boiling between 120° and 160° Fahr.; it is, there- 
fore, more volatile than naphtha, and gives to coal-gas that peculiar 


odour of Le pes hydrogen, or garlic, which is frequently . 


complained of, especially with cannel gas. It also oxidises rapidly 
on contact with the air, becoming brown or black, and is the chief 
cause in this state of the disagreeable odour of the soil surround- 
ing gas-mains. I have long been accustomed to describe this sub- 
stance as an oil, similar to the essential oil of mustard, to which it 
is allied in the property of immediately raising a blister on the skin; 
but a friend of mine (who is a chemist, and not a Ph. D.) lately 
informed ma that its analytical composition is more like that of the 
essence of garlic, and he found it to contain 20 per cent. of sulphur, 
and about half that quantity of azote. On an ordinary. occasion, 
[ should not object, in unison with my general practice, to tell 
Dr. Griffin something about this same alliacious spirit, from 
which he might gain more money than he is ever likely to do by 
publishing sham analyses, or traducing gas directors. But the 
very indifferent use he makes of the little knowledge already 
in his possession, does not warrant me in supplying this “green” 
chemist.with any additional means of rendering himself ridiculous ; 
[ must, therefore, leave him to the mournful duty of seeing “ loose 
pendant floceuli transiently red hot,” provided the length of “his 
horns” do not impede his observatioff. 

Let me now, however, return to the original “ mare’s nest.” At 


starting, Dr. Griffin assured his readers that the “ contamination ” 
if the gas had increased since the reduction in price, in consequence 
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if the nefarious conduct of the directors in purchasing a cheaper 
ad more sulphurous coal; and, in all honesty, this accusation 
-hould either be now sustained by absolute proof, or withdrawn 
ud apoligised for with becoming candour. It is the total absence 
| everything like this necessary candour which really constitutes 
ie offensive part of Dr. Griffin’s conduct. Having most unjusti- 

thly attacked the principles aud moral characters of a large body 

respectable men, could anything have been more becoming than 





a pee retractation of the unwarrantable charge? But, no ; instead | 
of this, we are told that he has “ no personal feelings or hostility”, 
towards these innocent directors. “No hostility, indeed!” Shade 
of Judas Iscariot! “ betrayest thou thy Master with a kiss?” And 
does this “green analyser” imagine that those gentlemen, who 
scorned his futile endeavours in the character of a viper, will now, 
hold out to him their fingers to be licked and beslobbered after the | 
fashion of a calf, because he says he has “no hostility?” Ifhe 
wants the office of tester to the Corporation of Bristol, that is. 
not the way to get it, I can assure him; the occupant of that office | 
ought to possess very different qualifications, and to be, beyond all 
things, careful in making statements which are incapable of proof. 
In conclusion, I will merely say, that, as my observations with 
respect to coals and gas, as comparative calorific agate had special 
reference, as may be seen, to the case of copper boilers only, Dr. | 
Griffin’s “ Peewit” manceuvre about ventilation has no more to do 
with the subject of those observations than gas ventilation in ge-. 
neral has to do with his original statements about “extra impure 
coals:” it isa mere“ canard.” I may, oe. over-estimate the 
intrinsic worth of my labours, but, at the same time, I fancy Dr. 
Griffin has much reason to think well of them, and to thank me for 
the lessons thus gratuitously given him, as they are sure to render, 
him in future more careful in his assertions, even if they fail to 
make him less uncharitable in his conclusions. Nor is it a small 
merit in this valuable form of instruction, that Dr. Griffin will | 
never, perhaps, during the rest of his life listen to the plaintive cry | 
of a Peewit without recalling my judicious admonitions to his re-| 
membrance, and eschewing “ pen-and-ink analyses.” 
November 8, 1856. 


Register of New Patents. 


954.—James Hanson, of the Wandsworth Road, in the co. of Surrey, 
practical chemist, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture of iiluminating 

gas.” Patent dated April 21, 1856. 

This invention relates, firstly, to the preparation of a compound to be used 
in place of coals in gas-making, the object being to produce a rich illumi- 
nating gas, which will not require to be submitted to the complex process | 
of purifying at present employed in the manufacture of coal gas; which 
process, from the necessity for great experience in the operator, as well as 
from its involving the employment of several purifying vessels, is fatal to 
the introduction of coals’ gas-making as a domestic manufacture, | 

To obviate these inconveniences, and at the same time to provide a 
chemical substitute for bituminous coals, the patentee has invented the 
following compound, which possesses a plastic character, and admits of 
being placed upon trays in thin layers, and so presented to the heat of the 
gas-generating apparatus, in which it will be quickly vapourised and con- 
verted into gas, ‘I'he substances which are employed to form this improved | 
compound are peat, resin, coal-tar, and resin oil, or other oleaginous 
matter, compounded in the following proportions, namely :—Peat, 12 parts 
by weight; resin of commerce, 12 parts; coal-tar, 8 parts; and resin oil, 
or other oleaginous matter, 16 parts. These proportions admit of varia- 
tion, according to the quality of the gas designed to be produced; but a 
material departure therefrom is not desirable. | 

For the purpose of mixing the substances, an ordinary pug-mill is used, | 
and a pasty compound is produced, of the consistency of stiff mortar, ready | 
for conversion into gas by the apparatus, for which the inventor obtained | 
letters patent on March 21, 1854; but which invention is also applicable | 
to other arrangements of gas apparatus. As this compound is calculated | 
to yield a far richer gas than is obtained from coals, it is requisite to em- | 
ploy in the burning of the gas such burners as will admit of a large supply | 
of oxygen to the flame, or otherwise a considerable portion of unconsumed | 
carbon would be evolved in the form of soot, to the great loss and incon- | 
venience of the consumer. The burner which is preferred is that known 
as “ Wingfield’s Lucent Burner.” In the specification of the patent above | 
referred to, the apparatus employed for generating illuminating gas is de-| 
scribed as consisting mainly of two retorts for receiving the carbonaceous | 
material to be distilled, and a central retort for receiving the vapour gene- | 
rated in these retorts, and (by reason of its superior heat) converting the 
vapour into gas. These retorts were connected together by a suitable ar- | 
rangement of pipes, and the supply of vapour to the central retort was re- | 
gulated by means of cocks, which were to be turned by the workmen at | 
certain periods. It is now found, however, that a great improvement is, 
effected by the substitution of self-acting valves for these cocks; and itis, 
the application of these valves to gas apparatus working on the principle 
described under the former patent ante the conversion of vapour gene- | 
rated in one retort into illuminating gas, by submitting it to superior heat | 
in a second or separate retort) which constitutes the second part of this} 
invention, 

The third head of the invention relates to the washing and purifying of 
the gas after it has passed from the generating apparatus and been cooled 
in the consumer. The improved apparatus for effecting this operation 
consists of a water-tight vessel fitted with a leading-off and an entrance 
pipe. The latter dips into the vessel, and carries, at its lower end, an 
inverted dish-shaped plate pierced with fine holes. Lime-water is sup- 
plied, by preference, to the vessel, and this is maintained at the desired 
level by the ordinary appliances of syphon and supply-pipe. The gas 
entering the latter pipe passes down into the lime-water, and, bubbling 
up through the holes in the plate above-mentioned, effects its escape 
thence to the gasometer in a purified state, ready for consumption. 

The claim is for— . 

1. The preparation and use of the above-described oleaginous compound 
for the purpose of gas-making. : : 

2. The use of the self-acting valves, in lieu of stop-cocks, for shutting 
off the connection between the retorts, as explained above. 

3. The apparatus for washing and purifying gas, constructed and 
operating as above explained. 


| 
| 
THOMPSON. 
| 
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PROVISIONAL PROTECTION ' 
HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS, 
2349.—WitiiaM Marniotr and Davip Sucpen, of Huddersfield, in the 
co. of York, for “ An improvement in purifying coal gas.” Oct. 7, 1856. 
2435.—Witt1am Gossace, of Widnes, in the co. of Lancaster, chemist, 
for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture of coal-gas used for illuminating 
purposes.” Oct, 17, 1856. 
2511.—Gzorce Henry Bacnuorrner, of Upper Montagu Street, in the 


Sor gas and other artifieial lights.” Oct. 25, 1856, 





NOTICES HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PROCEED 
WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS. 
1468.—GotpswortHy Gurney, of Bude, Cornwall, for “ Certain im- 

provements in warming and moistening air.” June 23, 1856. 
2360.—Henry Watson, of High Bridge Works, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
brass-founder, and Joun Drxon, of the same place, engineer, for “ Jm- 
provements in cocks and valves.” Oct. 8, 1856. 

2435.—Wii11am GossaGe, of Widnes, in the co. of Lancaster, chemist, 
for “ Improvements in the manufacture of coal gas used for illuminating 
purposes.” Oct. 17, 1856. 





Legal Entelligence. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
Wepyespay, Nov. 5. 
(Before Vicz-CHANCELLOR Woop.) 
BROADBENT ¥. THE IMPERIAL GAS COMPANY. 

Mr. Setwyn (for the plaintiff) said: This case now comes on upon a 
motion for decree. Your Honour will recollect that before the vacation, by 
arrangement, it was agreed that the motion should be turned into a motion 
for decree, according to the prayer; and a leer of the bar was ap- 
pointed special examiner for the > gaa of taking the cross-examination 
of any of the witnesses. The plaintiff was perfectly satisfied with the case 
as it sood, and the defendants did not think it advisable or prudent to cross- 
examine any of the plaintiff's witnesses, except the plaintiff himself. It 
appears to me that that is a very immaterial cross-examination The dates 
in this case are somewhat material, because it is said by the defendants that 
the plaintiff has been guilty of laches, and acquiescence in respect of his 
rights. The general nature of the case is, that the plaintiff is a market- 
ee pg carrying on business in the vicinity of London, having estab- 
ished a very lucrative business, and having acquired a great reputation for 
producing certain vegetables at a period earlier than his neighbours, and 
co’ uently commanding a higher price. The defendants, the Imperial 
Sen Company, have works in the immediate vicinity of the plaintiff's 
grounds; and, although it is true that they had some years before carried 
on business without doing him any material injury, it was in consequence 
of their building a new retort-house close to his premises that occasioned 
the injury of which he complains. We prove general injury to the whole 
of the plaintiff's grounds, but more es ially to the forcing-ground, which 
immediately adjoins the defendants’ works—residential injury, as it is 
termed. We complain that the plaintiff has been obliged to reside in a dif- 
ferent part of his house to that which he formerly occupied ; and also 
serious injury to his family, particularly his wife, is proved by the medical 
attendant of the family. The plaintiff's interest is that of a leaseholder, 
first acquired by a lease dated in ery aay 1836, which was a lease for 21 
years. Before the expiration of that lease he, like a prudent man, got a 
renewal of the lease, which would expire in the year 1874. The plaintiff 
states in his affidavit, that previously to the year 1851 the defendants car- 
ried on business as gaslight manufacturers at Fulham, and their retort-house 
was 35 feet in astraight line from the nearest part of lf grounds. In the year 
1851, the defendants enlarged their works, and erected a new retort-house, 
distant only 40 feet from his premises, and 260 fect from his dwelling- 
house. The new retort-house is much larger than the old one, being 240 
feet long and 60 feet wide. The original retort-house was only 80 feet long 
and 66 feet wide. The new retort-house has 17 openings in the sides, and 
several others in the roof, through which, day and night, large volumes of 
smoke, gas, and steam are evolved, which are injurious to vegetation, and 
by which means his vegetation is extensively injured, and partially de- 
stroyed, especially in the forcing-ground nearest to the retort-house. In 
the autumn of 1852, the defendants began to employ the new retort-house, 
and his crops were so —— that he sustained a loss of £167, according 
to a valuation made by Mr. Haywood, of Battersea. He was convinced that 
the injury was occasioned by the defendants’ — and in May, 1852, 
he requested Professor Way to attend upon his grounds. Professor Way 
visited the land, and gave his opinion that the vegetation was seriously in- 
jured by the proximity of the defendants’ gas-works. The case on the 
other side suggested was, that, although this lease was dated in 1850, it was 
not, in fact, granted till after the expiration of the former lease, and that 
before that time the retort-house was brought into operation. That was 
entirely contradicted. It was proved that the lease was granted the day it 
bore date, the 13th of November, 1850. It was quite true that the plaintiff 
did not act as some litigious people might have done, without making sure 
as to the cause of the injury. He went to persons of skill and science in 
order to ascertain the reason of the damage done to his crops, and then he 
| Went to the gas company, ger we the injury to them, and asked them 
to remove it, as early as 1853, After that, it was impossible to attribute 
anything like laches to the plaintiff, because from that time to the present 
the controversy had been going on. The defendants, in the first place, in- 
sisted that they were not the authors of the injury, and the plaintiff was 
- upon further y= after which, getting no redress, he brought 
is action. In May, 1853, the plaintiff's solicitors, wrote to the defendants, 
=a of the injury done to his crops, offering to prove it to the satis- 
n of the board, and asking them to make an appointment for that pur- 

pose. They received a letter from the secretary, stating that inquiries 
should be made into it, and expressing a belief that the injury would be 
found not to arise from the company’s works. On the 24th of May the 
solicitors of the plaintiff again wrote a letter, calling attention to their ori- 
ginal letter, and stating that their client's “growing crops might now be 
seen as greatly damaged by the works,” and proposing to send two compe- 
tent market-gardeners on a certain day, and asking the company to send 
some person to meet them. On the 25th of May the company sent a letter, 
stating that the committee had had under consideration Mr. Broadbent's 
letter; and, as no change had been made in the mode of manufacturing gas 
for the last 25 years, they came to the conclusion that Mr. Broadbent must 








co. of Middlesex, doctor of physics, for “ Improvements in glass shades | 





have been mistaken as to the cause of the injury. In the month of March, 
1854, a case was laid before counsel, and he came to the conclusion that the 
opinion of Mr. Broadbent's witnesses was correct. Then the action was 
commenced, which came on to be tried before the late Chief Justice Jervis. | 
On the 5th of June an order of reference was made to Mr. Sergeant Chan- 
nel. There were numerous attendances before the arbitrator; every one of 
the witnesses who had made affidavits on behalf of the defendants were ex- 
amined; and the arbitrator himself went over the premises; so that it was 
quite impossible that a more complete or satisfactory investigation into any 
matter could take place. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR: He gave £250 damages previously, and £70 for 
subsequent damage. 

Mr. Setwyn: Yes, and he ordered the costs to be paid, which amounted | 





to no less than £700. One of the great contentions on the other side was, 
that that was not sufficient. Being a wealthy company on the one side, and | 
a market gardener on the other, they thought they could wear out his | 
patience and his purse; and they contended that there must be another 
trial, and another expense of £700. He maintained that the plaintiff had 
completely established his right at law, and that it was no more competent 
for the defendants to contest the finding of the arbitrator than if it had 
been a verdict at law. The learned counsel then called the attention of the 
court to the case of “ Collins v. Cave,” in which it was attempted to be | 
argued, that the award of an arbitrator was not of the same force as the | 
verdict of a jury. The Lord Chancellor, upon appeal from his Honour,! 
confirmed the view taken{by the court below, and stated, perhaps in stronger | 
language, that an award was of equal force with a verdict at law. It was. | 
unnecessary to go into any argument to prove that sulphurous acid, aes 
emitted, as it continually was from large quantities of coal being conve 
into gas, was injurious to vegetable matter. It might be true that that 
which was converted into gas was so purified as not to be productive of | 
nuisance to any one; but that was conveyed in Pipes, and of that the) 
plaintiff did not complain. That of which he did complain was, in fact, | 
the refuse or waste gas, the sulphur of which was emitted, and did not get , 
into the pipes at all. The evidence showed that the retorts were emptied | 
a considerable number of times every day, and that the coke in its red-hot | 
state had a large amount of cold water thrown upon it, which produced the | 
emission of sulphurous vapours and a very nauseous smell. He suggested, | 
on a former occasion, that his friends on the other side should have a fire | 
lighted in the adjoining room; that a quantity of cold water should be} 
thrown on the red-hot coals, and he was quite satisfied that the room would | 
be cleared much more quickly than if a whole army of Russians were there. | 
The defendants contended that the business of the company was 80 enor- | 
mous, and that so many public institutions were being supplied with gas, | 
that it would be productive of the greatest possible inconvenience if the | 
plaintiff were to succeed. The court would not take that matter into | 
consideration. 

The Vice-Cuancettor: The defendants say that the increase has been 
from 176,000,000 to 350,000,000, 

Mr. SeLwyn: That was proved by the chairman of the company himself, | 
Mr. Richards. By the same rate of progress which Mr. Richards described, 
they would go on making new retort-houses, and they must place them still, 
nearer to the plaintiti’s house, until it became entirely uninhabitable, and |}, 
the mere possibility of growing any crops at all out of the question. They |}| 
did not object to the company doing what they did before the year 1851; ||} 
but they asked to be relieved from the greater prospective damage with ‘|; 
which > en were threatened. The company were now building a still larger 
gasholder, which they boasted of as being the largest in the world. 

The Vicg-CHaNceLLor: This was nearly brought to a conclusion on a. 
former occasion by an agreement for purchase. 

Mr. Setwyn: That had not been carried out, because the plaintiff was., 
under covenant, amongst other things, that he should not do anything te | 
Pee or hurt timber, fruit trees, or shrubs upon the ground, and that | 

would preserve the plants in good condition. 

The Vice-CHanceELvor: Is there a covenant against assignment with- | 
out special leave? 

Mr. SeLwyn: Yes, as applicable to a very valuable market-ground. The 
plaintiff was bound not to do anything which should prejudice the property 
as a market-ground, and he could not assign over, or otherwise part with, | 
the possession of the premizes, or any part thereof, without special licence | 
and consent. The difficulty of any arrangement was, that the landlord 
required to be satisfied respecting a very valuable present, and a still more 
valuable reversionary interest; and the tenant, if he were turned out, would 
have a great difficulty in finding other premises equally suitable for his | 
business. He should have thought it would have been to the interest of a 
company such as Mr. Richards described not to stand on nice calculations, | 
but to give this market-gardener such a sum of money as would put him 
in @ position to establish his business in another place, under something | 
like similar advantages to those which he now possessed. There might be | 
some little irritation on the part of a great company who were defeated by | 
a market-gardener in an action; but, if anything like a reasonable offer wero | 
made, the plaintiff was gee A ready to put an end to proceedings. The | 
best evidence of that was in the manner in which he had proceeded from | 
the commencement; for, from the commencement of the action up to the 
present time, there had been no evidence of a disposition on the part of the 
plaintiff to use his position as an engine of oppression, An attempt had 
been made to lessen the damage by stopping up some holes nearest to the 
plaintiff's premises; but of course they had a very slight effect, for when |’ 
the wind set over the grounds, the same inconvenience as before was ex- 
perienced. In fact, it appeared by the evidence that the company had been 
obliged to buy up all the land in the immediate neighbourhood. He would 
now proceed to refer to the evidence of the witnesses. 

The Vice-CHancetvor: I think you may reserve yourself for the reply 
upon that part of the case, for I confess I Pousht ne evidence very pre- 
ponderating as to actual damage done. 
R.. . Setwyn: The surgeon states the injury done by way of residential 

age. 

The Vice-CHance.ior: I was not so strongly impressed with the evi- 
dence as to the injuriousness to health. 

Mr. Sewyn: The only evidence as to that was of the plaintiff himself 
and that of his medical attendant. The plaintiff stated that he was obliged 
to live at the back of his house instead of the front; and the medical /7 
gentleman proved that the air for some distance around was charged with 
noxious vapour, accompanied with a deposit of fine black dust, and accom- 
panied also by a strong smell of sulphuretted hydrogen pervading the whole 
place. In 1855 he attended the wife of the plaintiff for an attack of bron- 
chitis, and he had no hesitation in stating that that malady was aggravated 
by the existence of the defendants’ works. The company had not cross- 
examined that gentleman, nor had they called any medical evidence in 
opposition to him. They attributed the damage to a dung-heap, and 
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, they asked the court to believe they were so wanting in the sense of smell 
| that they did not know the distinction between the smell from a dung-heap 
and the smell from gas-works, and that all that the neat er had been 
talking about was the effluvia from a dung-heap. They attributed the 
damage to a flood which occurred some time ago; they then went to the 
east wind; then to a sewerage manure manufactory at some distance; then 
to a flour-mill; and then they said the circulation of the air was stopped 
by the banking up of a road. They had actually gone into cross-examina- 
tion, and produced Bell's Weekly Messenger to show that during the current 
year carrots had assumed the shape and form of turnips. The only grounds 
of defence which the defendants seemed now to be driven to were of so 
trifling a character as to need no comment. As to the east wind, which 
was another ground of damage suggested by the defendants, the plaintiff 
‘showed that, Fulham being in a very low situation, it was his great ohject 
to keep his land dry; so that the east wind was rather a benefit than other- 
wise, if it were not for the existence of the defendants’ works. The defence, 
that public institutions would be injured, was not a ground that would be 
considered by the court, because the company could have no right to 
destroy the property of any individual. As to the objection, that the award 
settled everything, that was answered by the fact that the engineer did all 
he could to remedy the evil, which had failed; and the question was, whe- 
ther the company could so extend their works as wholly to destroy the 
plaintiff's business. ‘The next ground of defence was a simple denial, and a 
| suggestion of various causes for the injury which had been sustained. 
|| That required no comment. The next point was that, whatever the plain- 
tiff's rights, the defendants insisted they could not be given effect to until 
there was another trial at law—at an expense absolutely ruiuous to the 
| plaintiff. He submitted that the evidence was so overwhelming as to 
render it right that the plaintiff should have the relief which he prayed. 
|! Mr. Green, Mr. Jolliffe, and Mr. F. A. Russell (of the common-law bar), 
followed on the same side. 
I} Mr. Rotr (for the company) said that, having regard to all the circum- 
| stances of the case, according to the rules of the court in granting injunc- 
tions, this was not a case for injunction. The court would see that the 
‘object of all parties in the trial which had taken place was to end all ques- 
| tions at once and for ever between the parties, and that the result of the 
|| action had led to that desired result. His learned friend had said that the 
|, best course was for the company to compensate upon reasonable terms, by 
|| urchasing out and out every interest which he had, and not put him to 
| bring an action for damage from year to year. Was a “ reasonable” com- 
pensation that which he himself should fix? The company had offered 
| thousands of pounds for property which, but for the position in which they 
/ Stood, would not have been worth a quarter of the price. Taking the value 
;from property so!d in the neighbourhood, they had offered at least twice as 
;;much as such property could be worth. The company were willing to 
|, Settle the amount of compensation, in any mode that might be reasonable, 
| for damage which might from time to time arise. It was also proved in evi- 
;dence that the company had gone on from year to year making improve- 
| ments in the manufacture of gas, so that possibly the nuisance might soon 
| } be altogether removed. It was not, on general principles, an absolute right— 
|, even in the case of contract between parties—to grant specific performance 
i} of that contract. He would put it to the court whether a piece of ground 
|,so near London as Fulham, occupied as market-ground, could by possi- 
| | bility be sustained for many years as a successful competitor with other 
}'market-ground? It would be quite impossible for the plaintiff to prevent 
| his neighbours building near him, and the great probability was, of course, 
that if the adjoining land were not covered with gas-works, it would have 
been built upon, and so his trade have been destroyed. Besides, the com- 
pany was bound to supply a large portion of the metropolis with gas; but 
|/of course that did not give them a right to injure their neighbours, though 
it was an argument of great weight in determining whether the court would 
grant aninjunction. The evidence showed that, if the court interfered, a 
large re of the metropolis would be enveloped’ in darkness. Money 
| Was all that was wanted. The plaintiff cared no more about these parti- 
, cular acres than he did for any other similar quantity of land. He wanted 
| its money value according to his own notion, but the court would not allow 
‘that notion to prevail. The moment he admitted that the money value 
} would satisfy him, no doubt it meant a large and liberal value; and, if the 
, court saw that the right could be satisfied in that way, it would not un- 
necessarily interfere by injunction. In every such case the court would 
look at the balance of convenience and inconvenience. The case of the 
Sheffield Gas Company showed that it was not of course to grant an in- 
‘junction because there was a nuisance. The question was one entirely of 
| the balance of convenience and inconvenience; and the court in that case 
|held that the inconvenience to the public, of having the whole town of 
| Sheffield disturbed, was not of such character as to induce it to grant an 
injunction, although the nuisance was clearly admitted’ and established. 
| The argument, that you could not go before a jury and get full compensation, 
, did not require an answer. Then, as to the convenience or inconvenience: 
, the only inconvenience to the defendant was, that there might be repeated 
, actions from time to time; but the inconvenience to the company was, that 
they had entered into large contracts, and had become bound to supply 
| large portions of the metropolis with gas, and for this purpose had erected 
; their works and expended their capital. It might be possible for Parlia- 
ment to give powers in the course of next year, by which a remedy would 
| | be found. 
! 
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|_ The Vice-Cuancettor: That had occurred to me. You might go to 
Parliament, and get compulsory sale before a iury. 
|. Mr. Rotr: In the meantime the public, by the injunction, would lose the 
| benefit of the supply of gas; so that the balance of inconvenience was 
, wholly on the one side. If the injunction were granted, the. nuisance com- 
plained of was not stopped altogether; it would still exist in a less degree; 
so that it was only a question of amount. The plaintiff, taking his lease at 
the end of 1850, after the new retort-house was commenced, took it with a 
| full knowledge of the existence of that retort-house; and, no doubt, the 
plaintiff took the new lease with the idea of bringing an action against the 
| company, ayd so making a profit by it. The company had two other sta- 
tions, at St. Pancras and Shoreditch; and from their station at Fulham they 
, Supplied various churches, chapels, literary institutions, the Chelsea Hos- 
pital; the workhouses at Chelsea, and St. George’s, Hanover Square; the 
| Great Western Railway station, the Kilburn Railway station, markets, and 
many thousand private houses. At the other stations the works were 
| barely sufficient to meet the demand. There were only two other compa- 
nies who had power to ~ ly the district, but they had neither the means 
| nor the capital to do so. Mr. Kirkham, the engineer, proved that it was as 
|much as the company could do to keep pace with the increasing demand. 
Mr. Thompson, in his affidavit, stated that, had the area of the ground now 
, occupied by the gas-works been built upon and covered with dwelling- 
houses, the plaintitf’s ground must long since have gone out of cultivation, 








from he generally increased amount of street dust, soot, and confined air, | 
which would have been generated and distributed over the ground. They 
had offered £6040 for the freehold interest. 

Mr. Setwyn: Without paying anything for the plaintiff's interest in the | 
lease. 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR: Leaving him to settle with the landlord. ‘ 

Mr. Rorr: It was impossible to say that that offer did not show a desire | 
to do justice. The plaintiff could not pretend he could get half that money | 
from any jury in the world; and therefore he was not entitled to an. 
injunction. 

Mr. Wilde, Q.C. (of the common-law bar), and Mr. Baggallay, followed on 





the same side. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR, at the conclusion of the arguments for the de- 
fence, said, after having every advantage for having the matter fairly, dis- 
passionately, and elaborately considered by the learned gentleman who was | 
selected for determining it, and having the experience of four seasons—of 
1852, 1853, 1854, and 1855—the arbitrator had arrived at the result, that 
damage to a very serious extent had been sustained; so serious, that he 
gave a sum of between £200 and £300 for the damage during the seasons 
which occurred before the order of reference, and he gave £70 for the da- 
mage in the one season which had occurred pending the reference. It was 
impossible, under those circumstances, to say that there was not a serious 
damage created by these works, in the opinion of the learned arbitrator. 
However, Mr. Wilde had said that there were several reasons why the 
court ought to be dissatisfied with the result: first, that there was no proof 
given before the arbitrator of any other gas-works ever having created a 
mischief of this kind, and there existed numerous gas-works throughout 
the country as to which evidence might have been obtained. His Honour 
did not observe evidence on the part of the defendants of a negative cha- 
racter, that market-gardens had flourished in the neighbourhood of gas- 
works, which they were supposed not to injure. Mr. Wilde had properly 
conceded this strong fact, that during the four seasons alluded to, this gen- 
tleman’s property had materially fallen off in value. He had not proved 
that the deterioration was occasioned by the gas-works; but the gas-works 
approached 580 yards nearer than before, and it was found that during that 
exact period, since the approach of the works, the damage had occurred. 
That was something advancing very considerably towards cause and effect; 
and it would be in itself remarkable. There might have been a doubt about 





one season or two; but, when you found for four successive seasons after 

the alleged cause had existed something had taken place which produced 

damage which never occurred before, it went far to show that the works 

complained of had occasioned the injury. However, it did not rest there, 

because there was very considerable evidence on the part of the scientific 

men, on the one hand, who spoke to the nature of these products—sulphuric 

acid, and products of that description—which everybody knew to be ex- | 
tremely injurious to vegetation. There was evidence of the existence of 

these products, which hardly anybody could have my doubt about, from 

what was universally known with regard to works of this description. But 

there was also the positive evidence, not only of the plaintiff himself—as to 

whom one might have a little hesitation—but of a person who had been in 

the habit of dealing with him at Covent Garden, and who spoke distinctly 

of his crops being damaged during these several years. It did not seem to 

his Honour that there was any evidence in the slightest degree discrediting 

this testimony. Mr. Wilde had called his attention to the fact, that there 

was evidence to show that other gardens round about had not been equally 

damaged. He could not concede to Mr. Wilde that they were not damaged 

at all, because there was evidence with regard to Mr. Christie's garden also 

being damaged to some extent. It was also said that the damage done to || 
the plaintiff's garden was in some degree capricious, because it was some- 
times found at a further distance from the works than at others, and some- 
times found in ey oy streets in various parts of the ground. That seemed 
to his Honour to lead to the conclusion that it was done by an aérial in- 
fluence, which would not be distributed broadcast over all the garden, but 
would be carried in the same capricious way that all vapours were carried. 
Tiere was then the fact that the company had thought it right to purchase 
—it might be for the extension of their works—land both on the north and 
south of their works, so far isolating themselves as much as possible; but | 
unfortunately it seemed to have been thought necessary for carrying on } 
their works that, with regard to the plaintiff's property, they were obliged to 
bring the large retort-houses a hundred yards nearer than they originally 
contemplated. The only question he had to consider on this part of the 
case was, whether or not, on the whole of the evidence before him, there was 
anything to make him hesitate for a moment in thinking that the result of 
a very careful investigation of the case was not correct. He saw nothing to 
shake that result. He thought it was quite as valuable as the verdict of 
any jury. Hehad no doubt that the finding was correct; and in that respect 
he had not a moment's hesitation as to the course he should pursue. ‘There | 
were other grounds—namely, assuming the damages, it was not a case forthe 

courttointerfere byinjunction. Mr. Rolt had said that the amount of damage 

must be estimated; that it was not incumbent on the court to interfere by | 
way of injunction; and he had cited the case of the Sheffield Gas Company, i 
as Mr. Cairns had done on a former occasion. It was true that the Attorney- | 
General there had sanctioned the information on the part of the public, but || 
it was quite clear that the court there saw very distinctly that it was, 
the interest of a rival omeeny which set in motion the proceédings; and | 
there the court did not think that the taking up of streets, which was not || 
& permanent nuisance, but would last only for a few weeks, sufficient to i 
authorise it to interfere by way of injunction. In this case, there was & i 
party who would enjoy his property till 1874, unless he were molested 
in that enjoyment. It was suggested that, as a mode of remedying the evil, 
he might be compensated year by year, by the damage which accrued ? ed 
by year; that he might bring a succession of actions; and that it would not 
be at all a serious evil to him to receive, either by arbitration or by the 
verdict of a jury, relief in each year, at a cost which appeared to have been 
£700 in the case he had tried; and that the court ought to leave him to 
that species of enjoyment of his property. Now, it seemed to him a very 
bold proposition to say, that a party having an undoubted right to remain 
in the unmolested tenure of his property should be put to this description 
of enjoyment. This portion of the argument admitted the wrong, but con- 
tended that the court should not interfere to restrain that wrong. — As far 
as his Honour could see the magnitude of the evil to Mr. Broadbent, it could 
scarcely be estimated, looking to the extreme discomfort of the periods 
species of remedy which was pointed out. It was next put on the groun' 

of public policy; and Mr. Baggallay had pressed that, perhaps, further than 
Mr. Rolt. Mr. Rolt had said, it would extinguish the lights of a large por- 
tion of the metropolis; and Mr. Baggallay had stated that the act author- 
ised these parties to supply gas, and gave them large powers to supply the 
public, who had a right to expect that supply, and that contracts had poo 
entered into for that purpose. His Honour could not see what bearing t I 
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,could have on the private rights of any party. It seemed to him plain, that 
||the act of Parliament was evidence against the argument. When Parlia- 
| ment intended to give a public company rights over private property, Par- 
|| liament provided the means of compensating those rights; and, it this com- 
| pany wished for this garden, and desired to deluge it with deleterious gases, 
j they ought to have applied to Parliament, who, when a proper case was 

made, was liberal in granting the power of invading the property of their 
neighbour, upon giving him a suitable compensation. The company had 
||not obtained that power, but it was competent to them to do so. Now, it 
was clear that until that power was obtained, if he were to say they had a 
|| right to take this gentleman's property without paying him for it, he must 
|| be placed completely in their hands as to price, because his only other al- 
ternative was that of a continued series of actions against a wealthy com- 
|| pany, before he could have any enjoyment whatever, during the continuance 
|| of his lease. The court would not refuse that relief which would give to 
| the plaintiff the simple enjoyment of his rights. Then it was said, on the 
'|other hand, that, if the court interfered, the company would be compelled 
||to pay the plaintiff auy price he thought proper to ask. Now, the court 
|| had been most anxious to save them from that as fur as it justly could do. 
|| It did not grant the injunction in the first instance, inasmuch as the sea- 
|, son when the damage accrued was the Spring, and an interlocutory appli- 
cation being made in July, there was every probability of this case being 
|| heard early in November. The parties therefore had, during the vacation, 
| 





|| such opportunities as they could make the best use of for coming to some 
jarrangement. It was said, again, that there was a breach of faith in the 
application to the court for an injunction at all, because, when the case was 
|| before the Chief Justice and the jury, it was not withdrawn from the jury, 
'| except upon the distinct understanding that the reference to the arbitrator 
|| Was to settle every question between the parties; and upon that ground 
| alone there was inserted in the reference ‘a power to the arbitrator to order 
anything he might think fit to be done in the matter, and that all matters 


|| in difference were referred to him. The answer to that was, that, pending | 


|| the negotiation, and after the reference, the company erected a third retort- 
, house, quite as near to the plaintiff as that of which he was complaining to 
jthe arbitrator. That was a matter not in difference at the time of the re- 
| ference to arbitration, and therefore the arbitrator had no power to settle 
i|that matter. Then it was said that there had been improper Jachee on the 
|| part of the plaintiff in having come to the nuisance as it existed when he 
| first took his lease; and that, having submitted to the evil of the first retort- 
| house, it was now too late to complain of the other retort-house which was 
| brought in greater proximity to his property. It was put in this shape: 
|| first, he took his property when the retort-house existed; secondly, he took 
||@ new lease when the foundations of the old retort-louse were laid, and 
he bought his chance of a beneficial litigation with the company. His 
Honour saw nothing to induce him to suppose mala Jides on the part of Mr. 
Broadbent, because when his old lease was nearly expiring, he secured his 
new tenure; and he said that at that time he had not discovered that the 
|| existence of the old retort-house had done any appreciable injury to his 
property. The first moment he discovered any actual nuisance, he took 
the step of giving information to the company; and it was not for them to 
complain of any laches on his part. When they declined to satisfy him, he 
immediately commenced his action; and the moment tiie result of the action 
was known, he filed his bill. As to his coming to the nuisance, it was con- 
ceded that there was a decided change for the worse in this gentleman's 
roperty during the four years after the commencement of the new works. 
Jnder all the circumstances, it did not appear to his Honour that he was 
authorised in withholding the relief asked. There must therefore be an 
injunction; but, in order to avoid the inconvenience of extinguishing the 
lamps, the injunction would not commence before the Ist of January next, 
which would be before the time whey the plaintiil’s spring crops would be 
injured. The form of the injunction to be, “ That after the Ist of January 
next, and during the remainder of the term during which the plaintitt's 
interest would last, the company be restrained from the manufacture of gas 
in any retort-house nearer to the plaintiff's premises than those in use prior 
to'the year 1851, in such manner as to permit the escape of any steam, gas, 
|orother matter which could be noxious to the vegetation on the plaintitf’s 
ground.” In the opinion of the court this injunction would preclude them 
from using the new retort-houses at all, unless they invented an entirely 
new mode of manufacturing gas. 





| 
| 
| 
{ 





PAliscellaneous sfiews. 


W. CROSLEY'S AND G. GOLDSMITIVS PATENT 
IRREPROACHABLE GAS-METER. 

It is one of the foibles of humanity to over-estimate the value of any- 
thing which cannot be had, and to depreciate that which is easily attain- 
able. Thus gold, a comparatively useless metal, is valued more than 
iron, and diamonds more than glass ; though, were the relative positions 
= these substances changed, the inconvenience to the world at large would 

in cases where, by conventional arrangement, it answers a good end, 
but, with a singular perversity, it sometimes contradicts itself, and cries 
like a child for an object which it refuses to accept when offered. If ever 
anything in civilised life has been thus cried for, more importunately than 
another, “an accurate consumer’s gas-meter” has been that identical 
object. Talk of “accurate chronometers, accurate weights and measures,” 
and “accu ate balances,” why very few people, indeed, either wanted or 
cared two straws about them. The outcry was confined to a mere peloton 
of select savans, with whom the public at large had no sympathy wHat- 
ever; but an accurate meter—a real true and correct measurer of that in- 
visible and fleeting spirit called “gas” —wty, it seemed absolutely hopeless 
to hope for such a thing: a man might almost as well try to make an 
instrument to record how long he had to live! Nevertheless, humun in- 
genuity has gone on, st~p by step, supplying one want after another, until 
now we are actually able to say that the first of these difficulties is prac- 
tically overcome ; and, for ought we know, the last may follow. We live 
im an “age of wonders,” and shall soon be able tu tell Brother Jonathan, 
on the other side’ of the Atlantic, what we want in less time than our 
ow were in the habit of asking for a cup of Buhea across the 


We almost fancy we hear the inquiry: “ But has a really accurate 
meter been invented, and where is it to be seen?—one which cannot be 
tampered with (without detection), either as regards the consumer or gas- 








entails no more expense than is incidental to the meters in common use !” 


LS 








maker, when properly fixed, and which requires no more attention and | 


almost beyond belief. Not only, however, does this foible pre- | 





} 


| the junction of the wires. 


This is a long string of questions, some of which we are by no meaus in a 


| condition to answer authoritatively ; but, so far as regards correct mea- 
surement and registration, together with the insurance of “ even-handed | 





justice” on both sides, and the prevention of fraud, we can testify, as the 
result of a most careful and impartial set of experiments, that the patent 
meter lately brought out by Messrs. Crosley and Goldsmith, the specifiea- 
tion of which appeared in our last number, is most truly worthy of the 





ad 


' 


} 


p¢tronage of all parties interested in the manufacture or consumption of | 


gas; whilst, with respect to the pecuniary or expense part of the matter, 
we are told there is no appreciable difference between this new instrument 
and the old or imperfect varieties. With the new meter, as manufactured 
by Crosley and Co., a correct measurement and registration are unavoid- 
able consequences of the passage of gas through the instrument, when 
once properly fixed and filled with water; and, with the further improve- 
ments recently introduced by them into the meter, in addition to those 
provided for in the patent, the slightest attempt in any direction to inter- 
fere with its correct action brings on at once a kind of Juminous “ syn- 
cope,” or fainting fit, which ends in darkness. The mest experienced 
“ tilter” will only “ tilt” Admsel/f and not the instrument; or, more pro- 
perly speaking, before he has “ tilted” the meter, he will find himself 
‘* tilted” into the dreary cave of “ Erebus.” We would conclude these 
remarks by recommending this meter to the notice of all who want such a 
thing, whether gas-makers or gas consumers ; but we believe that we can 
produce the same effect in another way, and, therefore, to all such we say, | 
“ Go and see it.” Iaving so recently published the specification of this 
patent meter, it is superfluous in us to enter into a detailed description of 
its peculiarities. The essential improvement consists in the mode of 
maintaining the true water-line in the measuring part of the meter from 
a surplus reservoir of water, from which, by the action of the meter | 
itself, the water-level is constantly maintained in eguilibrio. This is 
effected by a modification of the Archimedean screw, or rotating scoups, 
acting through a hollow axis; but must be seen to be fully appreciated. | 
At the same time, the accompanying sketch and description may prove 
useful in assisting its comprchension : — 












































ach raises a smali quantity of water at 

and deposits it in the water-line 
reservoir, G, from whence any excess beyond the quantity required to — 
sate for evaporation returns by the overflow or water-line regulation pipe, L, 
and branch, M, back into the supply reservoir, F. 

B - Boss of the hollow axis, C, through which boss there are 
the water raised by the arms, A A, into the hollow axis, C, from 
at the mouth into the — reservoir, G. 

—_ is before described. 
o-Seahes dhucken the hollow axis, C, working in gear with the toothed wheel, E. 
E—Toothed wheel fixed on the end of the shaft of the measuring-wheel, which gives 

motion to the water-elevating apparatus by the force exerted by the gas in passing 
ie measuring-wheel. y 
gical cnmeee, containing a quantity of water to compensate for pe poy 
and may be made of any size or form, according to circumstances ; and may, in 
fact, be put in communication with a separate reservoir oF tank. ; ; 
G-<Inner or water-line reservoir, Which is in communication with the interior of 
the case of the meter, but has no communication with the surplus reservoir, 
except by the overflow-pipe, L, when the water is raised too high. 

—T : he meter. 

tan Bay down which passes any excess of water fron the supply reser- 
voir, F, and which reduces the level below the water-line of the measuring- 
chamber by drawing it «ff by the syphon, K. ! q a a 
J—Hydraulic seal-box, into which dip the gas syphon-pipe, N, and the waste-water 


A—Rotatory water-elevating apparatus, wlech r 
each revolution from the surplus reservoir, F, 


e are two channels to convey 
n whence it flows 








pipe, I, to prevent the = of _. 

K—Syphon in the pipe I, above described. ; 

L—Water-line vegulation-pipe, which is carefully adjusted by a screw to the proper 
level. 

M— Branch or bend from ditto, to take any excess or return water from the true 
water-line reeervoir into the surplus reservoir. f ‘ 

N—The gas-syphon or bend-pipe, which conveys the gas into the measuring- wheel. 

O—The screw regulation of the pipe, L. — 

Q—Water-supply pipe, communicating with 





—The upright shaft-tube. : 
e Guard fn the supply-pipe, Q, to prevent a syphon or other apparatus being inserted. 
T—Guard or waste box. "7a 4 } 
W—Vent- pipe, to admit air into the box, T, when excess water is drawn off. ; } 
¥-Submerged float in surplus-water reservoir, which comes into action wien the 

water therein gets very low and closes its valve. | . ; 
2.—Float boxed up from the surplus reservoir near the inlet of the meter, the water |) 
being let into the box from the case of the meter, so as to have this float on the 
-line, as a double precaution. : 
‘.sdanimalamen on maetet to the shelf, the heads of which are to be sealed 
over with the company’s seal. This, if properly done, and shelf securely fixed, 
will prevent the meter being tilted without discovery. j ame 

There are two other modes adopted by Crosley and Co. for preventing the tilting of 
meters, by internal arrangemeuts, which are very effectual in their operation ; but, as 
they do not form claims in the patent now under consideration, and as they are not 
shown in the accompanying sketch, and would occupy too much space to describe 
here, we merely allude to them as being very efficient. , a 

The wires shown in conexion with the uions to the fittings, and joined at the top 
of the meter, are employed to prevent it from being detached from the fittings with- 
out the company’s knowledge, as the company’s seal is proposed to be attached at 
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THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Frinay, Ocr. 31. 
The Ordinary Weekly Meeting of the Board was held this day in the 
Council Chamber, Guildhall—Mr. Tuwarres in the chair. 

The minutes having been read, 

Mr. Lxs.tp, pursuant to notice, rose to ask the clerk whether the minutes 
were true copies of the proceedings of the last court ? 

The Crerk said: If the question means, Are they a faithful record of the 
proceedings of the last meeting? I answer, Yes. If the question be, Do the 
minutes embody copies of all the documents handed in? I say, They do not, 
and that minutes never do, 

Mr. Lrsi1e: They state that “‘ Mr. Leslie handed in a protest ;”’ but the 
| fact is, I read it before handing it in, and no notice is taken of that. ¢ 

ey CuairnMAN: The board have a very distinct recollection that you did 
read it. 

The CLerx: I did not treat your reading it as among the asta monumenta 
of this board. 

Mr. Lesu1z: It is the practice of Parliament. 

Mr, H. L, Taxtor: Not of the House of Commons, 

Mr. Les: It is in the House of Lords. 

The minutes were then confirmed, 
= 2 account presented showed a total general balance of £114,171. 

8. 11d. 

On the motion of Mr. Few, seconded by Mr. Wricut, it was resolved, 
“ That the Chairman, Clerk, and Superintending Architect be a deputation 
to submit the plan for the new line of street from Cranbourn Street, 
Leicester Square, to King Street, Covent Garden, to the Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings, for approval, pursuant to the 
144th section of the Metropolis Local Management Act, previous to applica- 
tion being made to Parliament for the necessary powers to effect this im- 
| provement.” 
|__ The board then proceeded to elect a district surveyor for the district of St. 
| Mary, Newington, the central division of Lambeth, and the northern divi- 
| sion of Battersea, under the Metropolitan Building Act. 

There were about thirty candidates for the office, and this number was in 
accordance with the rule observed at former elections by the board, first re- 
| duced to six. The votes recorded were in favour of Messrs. J. H. Taylor, 
| Stock, Jarvis, Parsons, G. Legge, and Barnett. The final show of hands was 
in favour of Mr. J. H. Taylor, who was declared by the chairman to be duly 
elected, subject to a provision, that, should the board at any time see fit to 
alter the scale of fees, and thereby the surveyor’s income should be dimi- 
nished, he should not be entitled to claim any compensation for such dimi- 
nution. 

Mr. J. H. Taytor intimated that he accepted the appointment on those 
| terms, and offered his thanks to the board for electing him to the office. 

THE METROPOLITAN CANAL AND WATER COMPANIES. 

The ENGINEER brought up his report on the failure of the Grand Junction 
and Grosvenor Canal Companies to give three clear days’ notice of their in- 
tention to run off water from their works into the metropolitan sewers, which 
=~ ee, at the last court, and ordered to be taken into consideration 

this day. 
| Mr. a said, in addition to what information was afforded by the 
| report, he ought to apprise the board that, with respect to the Grosvenor 
| Canal Company, they had three separate connections with the sewers. The 
+ first of these connections was formed in 1836, at their request, and by them, 
-on the understanding that the Sewers’ Commission should have the keys of the 
| opening. The other two openings were formed by the commissioners them- 
| Selves, for the purpose of flushing the sewers. The opening through which 
| the company let off the water at the time complained of in this report was 
| the one which they themselves had constructed, and the discharge passed 
| chiefly through the main sewers under the control of this board. 
Deputy Harnison asked the clerk whether the board had power to make 
bye-law which would meet the difficulty of the case ? 

he CLerk said, that the board had the power, he had some doubts; but 
perhaps a commuication with the companies would effect the object equally 
| well. Whether a three-days’ notice could be enforced, was, he thought, 
questionable. He understood that some such arrangement had been at- 
tempted with the Paddington Canal Company, but they offered very cogent 
reasons against it, and in consequence they had the time limited. With 
respect to the Marquis of Westminster’s Canal, that stood upon a different 
footing. It appeared that the opening for the discharge of waters into the 
sewer complained of, was for the benefit of the owner of the canal, and for 
his own convenience; the other two were held by permission of the 








+a 
| 
| 


|, Marquis, and were, he (the Clerk) apprehended, under the control of the 
‘| distrigt board. 


Deputy Harrison thought it would be better to adjourn the consideration 
of the question, and give an instruction to the engineer to confer with the 
canal companies, in order to settle some form of notice to be given whenever 
| it was necessary to discharge waters through the sewers, so that the public 
| works should be protected, and the chances of a loss of life abolished. He 
| submittted a motion to that effect. If the board had no power to make a 
bye-law, the responsibility must rest upon the parties concerned. 


‘] Mr. BazaLGerre said it was desirable to make the notice rather more 


extensive, so as to include water companies as well as canal companies; and 


|, if an intimation were given that the board would not be responsible unless 


| three clear days’ notice were given, it would be better. 

| Mr. R. TayLor seconded the motion of Deputy Harrison, and said he had no 

i the parties would see the propriety of such a regulation being ac- 
ceded to. 

Mr. Leste: What is the quantity of water discharged into the sewers ? 

Mr. Baza.cetre: It is a very large body, which half fills the sewers. 

Mr. Lesxie thought it would be better to make the companies turn the 
water back in their own pipes into the Thames, which would help to in- 
crease the scouring power of the river; and, as their works were all above 
| the tidal level, this could easily be done. He would like to move, as an 
aro geo: | that the engineer should examine and report whether the com- 

panies could not empty their reservoirs into the Thames without making use 
of the sewers at all. 

Mr. BazALGETTE said, in the case of the Grand Junction Canal Company, 
| this would necessitate the construction of a conduit all the way from the Pad- 
dington Basin to the river. The connection between the canals and the 
sewers, if properly managed, was an advantage rather than otherwise. 

The CuarRMAN said, sometimes it was very useful to have their works 
flushed out; and at no time could they have any objection to it, if a proper 
| notice to prevent accidents were given. 

Mr. Orror thought it would be a very pd question for the clerk to 
,answer—** Who was responsible, in case of damage to life or property >” 
He, for one, would be very sorry to have such a body of water diverted from 
the any YH they could, without danger, secure it. 

Deputy Harrison said, that was just the object of his motion. He wanted 











to save the lives of the men at work in the sewers, and at the same time to 
secure the power of this water for flushing out the sewers, 

Mr. WILkINson said he thought that the board ought not to assume that 
there was anything beyond neglect on the part of the companies to give 
notice, and that a communication on the subject would be sufficient. He 
would therefore move, * That a circular be addressed to all canal and water 
companies whose works communicate with the metropolitan sewers, requesting 
them to give three clear days’ notice of their intention to discharge large 
bodies of water through the same, and apprising them that, in case of refusal | 
to give a sufficient notice, they would be held responsible for the conse- 
quences thereof.” : 

Mr. Lestte said that such a notice would exempt the companies from all | 
responsibility, even if they washed the sewers away, provided they had given | 
the required notice. 

The motion of Deputy Harrison was then put and agreed to. | 

Mr. Sensteurse tit before the board several reports on applications from 
vestries and district boards to construct sewers in Laurence Road, Clarence 
Road, Addington Road, and Bow Road, Poplar district; Delamere Terrace, 
Spencer Street, and Cirencester Street, Westbourne Green; Warwick Road | 

est, Warwick Road North, and Stanraer Crescent, Westbourne Park Villas 
Mews, Paddington parish ; and the Grange, and Foxlow Street, Bermondsey : 
on application from W. G. Cooper, requesting the board to repair the banks 
of the Effra sewer adjoining his property ; and on works executed on emer- 
gency and under general contracts. ; 4 

The board then proceeded further to consider report of Superintending 
Architect on the ooledien of Mr. W. P. Kiick for approval of construction | 
of an iron bridge from his sugar-house to his warehouse in Thomas Street, 
St. George’s-in-the-East. The architect recommended the construction; | 
but the feeling of the board was very strongly expressed against all such 
works, as offering the worst kind of barrier to the diffusion of light and air; | 
and it was ultimately resolved that the application be not complied with. | 

The Superintending Architect’s reports on applications under the Metro- | 
politan Building Act were next taken, and the necessary orders made thereon. | 

Several communications were brought up and read; amongst these were | 
letters from Mr. W. Buckwell, Phoenix Stone Works, East Greenwich, on the 
subject of deodorising sewerage water; and from Mr. James A. Manning, | 
Chemical Manure Works, Leith, near Edinburgh, on the subject of the treat- 
ment of London sewerage. They were ordered to lie on the table. — 

A letter from the vestry clerk of St. Pancras, requesting that copies of the | 
printed minutes of the board might be supplied to the vestry of that parish, 

ve rise to a long discussion, and ultimately it was agreed that a copy should | 
be sent to each of the vestries and district boards in the metropolis. | 

Mr. LesLix submitted the following motion :—‘t That the several resolu- | 
tions and orders of the board, awarding compensation to collectors of district 
sewers’ rates for the loss of their offices by the passing of the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, be rescinded.” 4 | 

Mr. Orror asked whether the board had power to disturb the awards they | 
had already made? ; 5 : 

The CHArrMAN and CLERK concurred in the opinion that it was not com-| 
petent to put the question. ' ! 

Mr. Les.ix said he held in his hands a copy of the minutes of the Lords of | 
the Treasury, in which it was laid down that this class of persons was not, 
entitled to compensation. 

PUBLIC PARKS. 

Mr. Hows moved, “ That the order of the board of the 4th of June, 1856, | 
be varied by omitting the latter wn from and after the words, ‘ place of 
recreation for the public,’ to the end of the resolution.” He said the act of 
Parliament, 19 and 20 Vic., c. 112, had defined the powers of the board in | 
reference to parks and places of public recreation; but it was not competent | 
for the board to entertain any proposition of the kind while their minutes, 
were encumbered with the resolution to which he had referred. As to the| 
former part of it, he agreed with the mofer, Mr. H. L. Taylor, who acknow- | 
ledged the importance of retaining open spaces in this metropolis, and the | 
great permanent advantage which would accrue to the northern suburb by the | 

reservation of Hampstead Heath, and its aggrepciation. as a place of recrea- | 
for the public. He felt persuaded that his friend was like the apothecary in | 
* Romeo and Juliet,” and that his poverty, and not his will, consented to i] 
that the board were of opinion that improvements of much greater necessity and || 
advantage to the general public were more urgent and desirable, and therefore 
that it was not desirable to entertain the question of the purchase of land for || 
the pur of a park; and that, in the opinion of the board, the powers con- || 
ferred “ the Metropolis Local Management Act did not authorise them to 
tax the ratepayers for such objects. To remove anything like doubt on this 
point, the Legislature had — in; and that being the case, it was very | 
desirable they should themselves remove any obstacle to entertaining su 
@ project. 

xt SEELEY seconded, and Mr, TURNER 2 apa the motion. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor hoped the board would be very cautious how they pro- 
ceeded in a question of such magnitude, for though, by an addenda to the 
Metropolis Local Management Act, the minister had given them the power, 
there were many other and much more urgent claims upon their attention 
asa board. The Government had consented to give them this power, be- 
cause they felt they could not deal with the question themselves, and they 
were quite willing that the board should incur all the odium with the public 
which a taxation for this pur would surely bring upon them. 

Mr. Dovttow considered that the question was not so much whether the 
board had the power, as whether they should rescind a resolution deliberately 
come to, that the exercise of it was not desirable under present circumstances. 

Mr. CoLiinson said, the recent alteration in the act of Parliament had 

laced them ina different position to what they were formerly in, and he 

lieved the Legislature looked to the board not merely to carry out the 
sewerage and improvement of the streets of the metropolis, but to provide 
and sustain places for public recreation where required. : 

Mr. Lesi1z opposed, and Mr. D’IrranceEr supported, the motion. 

Deputy Harnison thought the motion was irregular and uncalled for. At 
the time Mr. Taylor’s proposition was adopted the board had no power, and | 
therefore to effect an alteration in that resolution would be to destroy its 
accordance with the then existing state of things. Practically, the adoption 
of the present motion would be to say that the board came to an unsound 
conclusion in June last. If the board were desirous to exercise the addi- 
tional powers given them by the act, let the question be raised and deter- 
mined upon its merits in each special case. : 

Mr. Hows said, if the motion were unnecessary, he would withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN said, one of the resolution sought to be rescinded 
declared that the board would not entertain the question of the purchase of 
land for a park. ae 

Mr. SEELEY said it seemed to him that a strange hallucination had mee 
over some members of the board on the score of economy. Those who liv 
at the West-end or at Clapham, and had parks at their very doors, were 
earnest in their objections about spending half a million in laying out a place 
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‘for the recreation of the thousands who dwelt in the very heart of the metro- 
polis, and yet these same gentlemen did not mind advocating the expenditure 
of a million and a half to benefit Gravesend, by taking the sewerage of 
London down to Sea Reach. He was sure that, if the question were asked at 
‘every door in London, the answers in favour of the board taking action in 
‘this matter would be as seven to one. Whatever might be the course of the 
‘Government in ing out such works when no metropolitan board were in 
existence, it was evident they now looked to them as the executive in carry- 
sing out such a matter. 

he question was then put and a division taken, when there appeared— 
For the motion ee ee ee ee ee ee ll 
Against it.. oe ee ee oe ee ee 12 
Majority ee ee ee ee ee oo = 

The motion was declared to be lost, and the board adjourned, 

Wepnespay, Nov. 5. 
DEPUTATION TO SIR B. HALL ON THE MAIN DRAINAGE SCHEME. 

In accordance with previous arrangement, a deputation from the Metro- 

— Board of Works, consisting of Mr. John Thwaites, chairman; Mr. 

Igette, the engineer; Mr. E. H. Woolrych, the clerk ; and Mr. Marrable, 
the superintending-architect to the board, waited upon the Right Honourable 
Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart., this day, at the Office of Public Works, Whitehall 
Place, for the purpose of submitting for his approval the amended scheme 
adopted by the Metropolitan Board for the main intercepting sewerage, and 
| plans for other metropolitan improvements. 

Mr. Tuwatres said that, in conformity with the provisions of the Metro- 
polis Local Management Act, ay had attended to submit for the approval 
of the Government, through its Chief Commissioner of Public Works, the 
amended plan adopted by the Metropolitan Board of Works for the main 
intercepting sewerage of the metropolis, marked * B.’’ This plan proposed 
for its outfall Halfway Reach, at a point of the River Thames below Erith. 
Another plen had been before them for extending the outfall to Sea Reach ; 
but, inasmuch as the carrying of the London sewerage to such a distance 
through the counties of Kent and Essex would involve an additional outlay 
of two millions of money, the Metropolitan Board did not feel itself justified 
‘in throwing that additional amount of taxation upon the metropolis; but, 
if the Government approved of the latter plan, and would provide for the 
extra expense, then the Board of Works would cheerfully carry that plan out. 

Sir B. Hatt wished the deputation to understand that any plan which 
they might submit to him, and which he conceived was calculated to bring 
the sewerage within the metropolitan district, he had the ae ped to reject. 
He knew nothing of the plan now proposed, except what he had read in the 
newspapers ; and therefore he should require Mr. Bazalgette to enter into an 
explanation of the whole scheme from beginning to end, beginning with one 

ide of the Thames, and then taking the other. 

Mr. BazaLGeEtte then entered at great length into the details of his plan, 
with the aid of ag when gy &c.; and, in answer to questions put by the 
right honourable met, he admitted that it would be necessary to have 
various outfalls into the Thames between Vauxhall Bridge and Deptford 
Creek to carry off the surface storm-water which it might be expected would 
be necessary from 20 to 30 days in each year. It might so happen that with 
these floods some of the sewerage would unavoidably be carried into the 
Thames. It was proposed that the outfall of the sewerage at Halfway Reach 
should take place one hour before and two hours after the change of tide. 
The point of discharge would be two miles and a half beyond the metro- 
politan area on the south side, and three miles and a quarter on the north 
side, of the Thames. It had been suggested that the flow of the sewerage, 
after being discharged into the Thames, might come within about a quarter 
-of a mile of the metropolitan boundary. 

Sir B. Hatt said, two plans had already been rejected—one on the 22nd of 
July, and the other on the 6th of October. What he (Sir B. Hall) wanted 
to know was, how it was that the Metropolitan Board had brought before 
him (the right honourable baronet) this plan, “ B,” seeing that the board 
had themselves in the first instance partially condemned it, when they re- 
jected it for further information, and that in the second instance they had 
wholly condemned it. On the latter occasion, when the chairman gave the 
casting vote, he (Sir B. Hall) recollected reading that one of the 
claimed, in reference to that vote, ‘* You have saved the board! 

Mr. Tuwaltres explained that that was in reference to an amendment that 
the outfall should be west of Erith, which was negatived, 

Sir B. Haut said he supposed that the plan “ B”’ had been submitted to 
him under the impression that it complied with the provisions of the act. 
-All he could then say was, that the whole subject should have his best and 


‘most speedy attention. 
STREET IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. MARRABLE then submitted the plan for the Covent Garden improve- 
ments, the net estimate for the cost of which is £45,000, of which the Duke 
of Bedford subscribes £15,000. 

Sir B, Hau said upon this subject he had very serious complaints to make 
against the Metropolitan Board. With reference to the Covent Garden im- 
\provements, he had called their attention to the subject so far back as the 16th 
-of.July, and had stated that he would joes that the Metropolitan Board 
should carry out the works; but that, if they did not desire to do so, it should 
tbe done by his department. On the 28th, eleven days afterwards, he received 
a letter p fhe ny a for the plans, and he had never heard anything more 
‘till that day, when the plans were brought to him, and he was called upon to 
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decide at once, so that the parliamentary notices might appear on the 15th. 
it was really too bad. , : 

Mr. Tuwalres said the board had had its attention so occupied with the 
main drainage question, and other subjects as well——. 
| Sir B, Haut said the effect would be that he would have to throw aside all 
government business to attend to these matters; but there was another 





matter upon which he felt it his duty to talk to the deputation most seriously. 
He alluded to the Southwark improvements. Whatwere the facts? On the 
‘8th of March last the Metropolitan Board required to be informed what funds 
| there were at disposal for Southwark improvements. On the 13th he in- 
formed them that there were two sums of £30,000, which with interest 
amounted to £83,900, raised under the 12th, 13th, and 14th Vic., c, 103, and 
i6th Vic., c. 18, for making a continuous line of street between Southwark 
and Westminster Bridges, through Stamford Street and the York Road, 
within seven years from the date of the last-mentioned act; and that in case 
the money was not so applied within that period, it would be repaid to the 
Consolidated Fund. On the 15th of April the Metropolitan Board requested 
to be furnished with the plans and documents before that board relative to 
these improvements, and on the 17th a letter, with the plans, &c., required, 
was sent. Nothing further took place till the 3lst of July, when a letter was 
written to the oe Board, expressing the wish of the First Commis- 
sioner to be infor: whether they contemplated sroseeing with the forma- 
tion of any new line of road on the Surrey side, and requesting to be furnished 
with such plans, as it might affect the contemplated improvements near Par- 

















liament Street. On the 7th of August he received a reply stating that the 
subject was under consideration, and the result would be communicated as 
early as possible. This was eleven weeks after his first communication ; and 
from the 7th of August, when he received the reply, saying the subject was 
under consideration, he (Sir B. Hall) received no communication until that 
day, when he was informed that he would have the plan laid before him, in- 
volving an outlay of £300,000 of public money, to decide upon, and only five 
days to do it in, in order to get the Parliamentary notices ready, whilst the 
Metropolitan Board had had the subject under consideration since the 8th 
of March last. It was really too bad. 

Mr. Tuwatres said the board would certainly, as a matter of courtesy, lay 

the Southwark improvements’ plan before Sir B. Hall; but there was a doubt 
whether it was requisite to do more than give the parliamentary notices, the 
2 being above £50,000, The board had not themselves agreed as to the 
plan. 
Sir. B. Haux said, if the Metropolitan Board felt they had no right to send 
their Southwark plan to him for ~~“ let them not do so. He must tell 
them that he thought, however, they were bound to do so under the act. 
It was really monstrous that the Board of Works should have had the matter 
80 long before them, and then give him (Sir B. Hall) only a few days to 
consider plans involving an outlay of £300,000. 

Mr. Tuwaltres admitted that the time was exceedingly short, and, after 
some discussion, 

Sir B. Hat said, if the plans were sent to him on Monday, he would put 
aside other government business to attend to the subject, so that the parlia- 
mentary notices may be in time; but he really must request the Metropolitan 
Board not to repeat such delays. He woul also give his opinion on the 
sewerage plan as early as possible, 

The deputation then withdrew. 





Frivay, Nov. 7. 

The Ordinary Weekly Meeting of the Board was held this day in the 
Council Chamber, Guildhall—Mr. Tawarres in the chair. 

The minutes having been read and approved. 

Mr. Bristow introduced a deputation from the Board of Works for the 
Greenwich district, to present a memorial on the subject of the ‘‘ Statement 
showing the financial condition of each of the parishes and districts of the 
metropolis,” &c., presented to the board on the 3rd of October last. The 
prayer of the memorial was, that this board would furnish the district board 
with copies of any official documents in their possession showing the amounts 
received and — by the late Commissioners of Sewers in reference to 
the Greenwich district, from the year 1848 to the close of 1855; and that, 
until these returns had been examined and considered, no assessment might 
be made upon them. 

Mr. James, on behalf of the deputation, said, it appeared from the finan- 
cial statement laid before the board, that the Greenwich district would have 
to pay a larger sum of money for the necessary expenses of the board this 
year than any other part of the metropolis; but there was nothing upon the 
awe the document to show on what ground they had been so heavily 


The CuarrMan said, the Metropolitan Board in May last paid off a loan 
contracted by the late commissioners of £10,000, which that body had dis- 
tributed, in proportion to the works executed by them, in this manner— 
£1000 to the district of Richmond, £4500 to Lewisham, and £4500 to Greenwich. 

Mr. James was aware of that fact, but it did not appear how that money 
had been expended ; and what the Greenwich district asked was for infor- 
mation on this point. 

The CuairMaN said, the Metropolitan Board itself had no means of know- 
ing what had been expended in any particular parish. The districts had been 
always treated as districts, including one or more parishes, as the case might 
be; and the expenditure had been general over them. 

Mr. James took it for granted that documents in the possession of the 
board would show what sewers had been constructed, and that information 
would enable the district to judge whether the amount at which they had 
been assessed had been rightly charged to them. They were particularly 
anxious to know whether the cost of the Greenwich pumping station was in- 
cluded in it. 

The CuarrMan said, the request of thedistrict board was a most reasonable 
one; and, on behalf of the Metropolitan Board, he could only say that the 
fullest information in their possession should be readily conceded. But it 
must be borne in mind that this board succeeded to a state of things not of 
their own creation, and the accountsof the late commissioners were kept, not 
with regard to certain parishes, but to certain district sewers’ areas; and, the 
more the question was looked into, the more difficult did it appear to separate 
the special items of expenditure in any given parish. For instance, in some 
of the lower districts on the banks of the Thames, beginning at Lambeth, 
through Southwark, and some parts of what was now the Greenwich distric’ 
a much larger dimension of sewers was required, not for the immediate loca’ 
wants only, but for the reception of the waters from the higher parts of the 
metropolis which flowed through them. The commissioners never kept sepa- 
rate accounts for the parishes, nor did the Surrey and Kent districts, which 
were consolidated in 1848, recognise it. Such information, however, as the 
board possessed should be supplied to the memorialists. 

Mr. James said, in reference to the larger sewers, the question would be 
raised, whether the Greenwich district should be chai with the extra ex- 
pense incurred, not for themselves, but for the upper districts. 

The memorial having been received, 

Mr. Bristow moved that the prayer of it be complied with. He said he 
had ascertained from the accountant that the board had some documents in 
their possession which would, partly at least, meet the wants of the deputation. 

Mr. WILKINSON seconded the motion, which was objected to by Deputy 
Harrison as being too vague. 

Mr. Bristow modified his pagetinn so as to embrace only the printed 
accounts in the possession of the board, and omitting the request of the 
memorialists to delay the issuing of precepts till the returns had been exa- 
mined by them. 

After a brief conversation, the motion was agreed to, 

DEPUTATION TO SIR B, HALL, 

Mr. H. L. Taytor said he thought it was right, before going on to the 
ordinary business on the agenda, that the board should have some communi- 
cation from the chairman in reference to his interview with the First Com- 
missioner of Works. (Hear, hear.) It was not that he wanted to create a 
debate upon the matter at the present moment, but it seemed to him that it 
was right they should know the facts, which they could deal with at a 
future time. 

The CuatrMan said he should have made a statement at the commence- 
ment of the business of the day, but that he thought it desirable that the 
deputations in attendance should not be detained. He had no statement, 
however, to make beyond the fact that, in pursuance of the resolution of the 
board, he had presented to the Chief Commissioner the plan for the intercept- 
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ing sewerage of London, and also a plan for the formation of a new street at 
Covent Garden. At some future time he might have something to say upon 
the subject. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Lestir asked whether any alteration had taken place in the plans of 
“ee approved by the board, before being submitted to Sir B. 
all? 





The Cuainman: Certainly not. I cannot conceive that such a thing 
would be possible. 

Mr. Lrsuie . You conceive that you have taken to Sir Benjamin Tall the 
plans adopted by this board, I ask Mr. Bazalgette whether it is so? 

Mr. Bazaierrre: It is. 

Mr. Brisrow: 1 am surprised at the honourable member asking such a 
question. His doing so appears to involve more than meets the ear. 

Mr, Lestre said his reason for asking it was this:—It would be in the 
recollection of the board that he had formerly asked the engineer whether 
the figures which he (Mr. Leslie) had prepared, as to the sewerage and rain- 
fall, were correct, that being the basis of the size for the sewer and all the 

lumping stations and reservoirs, and he was answered, * Yes.” He (Mr. 
slie) had got a return of the south sewer, and he found that 30 minutes 
would be sufficient to fill the reservoir in the plan taken up to Sir B. Hall. 

a. H. L. Tayror did not think it fair that such a statement should be 
made. 

Mr. SavaGe said he should like to ask whether the reports in the news- 
papers, as to the proceedings at the interview between the deputation from 
this board and Sir B. Hall, were correct? 

The CuarrMan: The honourable member will feel that he wil!l best con- 
sult the interests of this board by observing complete silence at the present 
time on this subject. The period may arise when it will be necessary. 
(Hear, hear.) With regard to the report which has appeared in the papers, 
I can only say it was not taken by us. 

Mr. Wricut gave notice that he would, at a future stage of the business, 
ask the clerk whether it would be necessary for the board to submit any plans 
which they might adopt for improvements in Southwark to the First Com- 
missioner of Her Majesty’s Works. 

SOUTHWARK IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr, Tlarnis introduced a deputation from the Board of Works of St. Saviour’s 
district, to present a copy of the following resolution, which had been adopted 
by that board in favour of the formation of a new street, viz. :—‘*That, in con- 
sequence of the great increase of the street traffic on the south side of the River 
Thames, owing to the various railway termini in the locality, and the immense 
traffic upon the approaches to London Bridge, itis desirable that a new and suit- 
able street should be formed without delay from east to west through the district, 
to relieve the traffic in the existing street, and to afford better accommodation 
to persons going to and from the various railways; and it is the opinion of 
this board that this object will be best attained by a new street commencing 
as near as possible to the termini of the South-Eastern and South-Coast Ruil- 
ways at London Bridge, and terminating, as nearly as practicable, opposite to 
Stamford Street, Blackfriars Road.”’ 

Dr. SHEA, a member of the deputation, supported, in a few pertinent ob- 
servations, the request of the district board. 

The memorial, on the motion of Mr. Harris, seconded by Mr. TurNER, 
was then received. 

The CLerK read the following report from the works’ and improvement 
committee, which was received :— 

Greek Street, Soho, Nov 7. 

Your committee beg to report that, in accordance with the instructions conveyed 
to this committee by the resolution of the board of the 13th of October last, to pre- 
pare a plan and estimate of a new line of street, commencing, as nearly as practicable, 


|| Opposite to the entrance of the South-Eastern Railway, and terminating in Black- 


friars Road, in a line with Stamford Street, they have under consideration the follow- 
ing plans of new lines of street in the locality referred to, with a comparative estimate 
of the cost of carrying them out:— 

Plan 1, marked A A, showing a line of street, coloured blue, from Stamford Street, 
Blackfriars Road, to High Street, at its junction with York Street, Borough, the 
} estimate for which is:—for purchase of property, £660,237 ; 10 per cent. for contin- 
gencies, £66,025 ; 4420 feet paving, &c., £11, 050; together, £737,300. Returns for 
property resold, &c., £195,585; Government grant, £90,000; making total net cost 
£451,715. Pian BB, showing a line of street from Stamford Street, Blackfriars 
Road, to Redcross Street, Borough, the estimated outlay for which is £350,062, and 
the return £152,947, making the net cost £197,115. The estimated cost of forming 
a straight junction with High Street (near Red Lion Street) from Redcross Street is: 
—outlay, £118,891 ; return, £38,295; making the net cost £80,596. Add to this the 
net cost of street from Stamford Street to Redcross Street, viz., £197,115, the sum 
will be £277,711; from which deduct the Government grant of £90,000, and the total 
net cost of plan B B, with the straight junction, will be £187,711. The estimated 
cost of forming acurved junction with High Street (near York Street) from Redcross 
Street is :—outlay, £169,362; return, £45,806; add to which the net cost of street 
from Stamford Street to Redcross Street, £197,185, make a total of £320,671; from 
which deduct £90,000 Governroent grant, leaves the total net cost of plan B B, with 
curved junction, £230,671. Your committee, after fully considering these plans 
and estimates, and the nature and value of the property which would be interfered 
with in carrying out either line, have resolved upon submitting, for the approval of the 
board, the line B B, with the straight junction, coloured yellow on the plan; and they 
accordingly recommended a new line of street, commencing in High Street, at its 

aint of junction with Red Lion Street, proceeding thence to Redcross Street, at its 

tersection with Castle Street, and terminating in Blackfriars Road, opposite Stam- 
ford Street, in the direction shown on the plan by the line tinted yellow thereon. 

Your committee have further to observe that they have given directions that the 
board should have before them the plan of the line of street leading from the Town 
Hall, Southwark, to the York Road, Lambeth, near to the South Western Railway 
station, which was submitted to the board on the 8th of August last, together with 
the estimate of the cost of carrying out the works :— 

The cost from High Street, Southwark, to Southwark Bridge Road, is estimated at 
£294,005; from Southwark Bridge Road to Blackfriars Road, £298,419; from Black- 
friars Road to Waterloo Road, £210,193; and from Waterloo Road to York Koad, 
Lambeth, £92,487—total, £895,104. The return on account of these four portions is 
estimated at £631,794, making the net cost £263,310; from which deduct the Govern- 
ment grant of £90,000, leaves £173,310 as the ultimate net cost. 


Mr. Turner, in moving the em of the committee’s recommendation, 
said the board had now four plans before them, including the one discussed 
on a former occasion. In carrying out their instructions, the committee had 
been anxious to approach the railway station as near London Bridge as pos- 
sible, and to bring the line of street as straight as possible to the point at the 
end of Stamford Street. They accordingly directed, the architect to make the 
poveer estimates ; but the expense of the line from Stamford Street to High 

treet, according to the plan A A, was no less than £737,000, independently 
of the expense of carrying a bill through Parliament: this plan, therefore, 
the committee did not feel themselves justified in recommending. ‘The line 
BB was only 49 a further from the railway station than the line A A; 
but the expense of B B was £150,000 less than A A. By the adoption of plan 
B B, with the straight junction—that is to say, from Stamford Street to Red- 
cross Street, and from Redcross Street to High Street, near Red Lion Street— 
there would be a saving of £150,000, at the expense of an increased distance 
of 49 yards only. Plan A A, therefore, was out of the question. The only 
question to be considered, then, was as to the merits of the two plans of a 
straight junction with High Street and a curved junction. The straight 
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junction would te near Red Lion Street; the curved junction near York Street. 

question then arose as to the comparative advantages of the two lines, 
There was a very trifling difference in the length of the two; only, im faet,. 
about 11 yards; and the difference in cost was £43,000, which the committee- 
felt was too much for such an additional advantage. The only other feature: 
which presented itself in favour of the shorter distance was, that a slightly 
better curve could be secured ; but even this the committee did not think an. 
adequate reason for incurring the further outlay. It might be a question: 





with some honourable members whether the board should not go back to the}; 


original plan, but to that he saw many objections. The line originally pro- 
posed was from the Town Hall to the York Road, the gross expenditure for- 
which was about -£900;000; whereas the gross expenditure for the line re- 
commended by the committee, which went from High Street, Borough, to. 
Blackfriars Road, was £470,000; making a difference of £430,000. It must 
be recollected, that the gross expenditure was the amount which the board’) 
must provide, in the first instance ; and that the actual returns could only be 
estimated approximately. In this case, he thought they were estimated too | 
highly by the architect, who had valued the —— at twice the amount of | 
those on the other plans. He believed that the line recommended by the 

committee would be, generally speaking, most useful for the public. He, 

therefore, begged to move, in pursuance of the recommendation of the com-| 
mittee, that a new line of street, commencing ‘in High Street at its point of 
junction with Red Lion Street, proceeding thence to Red Cross Street, at its. 
intersection with Castle Street, and terminating in Blackfriars Road, opposite | 
Stamford Street, in the direction shown on the plan accompany ing the report 

by the line tinted yellow thereon, be adopted. 

Mr. CoLuinson seconded the motion, believing it would be the best and 
most satisfactory to the inhabitants of the districts south of the Thames. 

Mr. Irvine said, be was anxious that the board should be in possession of 
some facts upon the subject. The report of the committee, and the estimates. 
which they had placed before the board, were the most extraordinary produe- 
tions he had ever seen. The committee had committed the scientific blunder 
of stating as a fact that which could only have existed in their own imagina- 
tions. They had stated that a line of street going from Westminster to Lon- 
don Bridge would only cost £173,310; and then that another line, not much 
more than half that distance, but proceeding through property quite as 
valuable as that which the other line would pass through, would cost a net 
sum of £451,715. . | 

The CuamrMAN reminded the honourable member that the question before- 
the board was the adoption of plan B B. 

Mr. Invrve was aware of the fact. He was not controverting these state-' 
ments vaguely, but professionally; and, after a practical experience as sur— 
veyor for 40 years, he would venture to deny the accuracy of these calcula- 
tions. The great point to be attained was, to divert the terminus traffic which | 
at present impinged on London Bridge. The existing bridges (other than 
London Bridge) were not subject to one-fifth of the traffic they were capable: 
of accomplishing ; therefore, by adopting the line of street which ran nearest | 
to these bridges, there would be created a tendency to pass over those bridges,.| 
which was the important object they ought to have in view. It was welk 
known that a line of street going inland would be of much less value than 
one approaching the water side, and a curve would be still less valuable for 
building purposes than a straight line. 

Mr. Wricur proposed a number of questions to the superintending archi- 
tect, by which it was elicited that the width of the proposed new street would 
be 70 feet, and that the width of that ~ of High Street into which it opened 
at nearly right angles was 60 feet. From the centre of the new street to the 
Clock Tower was 520 or 530 feet. The total cost of the first plan proposed was- 
£895,104, and the net cost, after deducting for or resold, old materials, | 
ground rents, and the Government grant, £173,310: the frontages in this- 
street, which would be 80 feet wide, were estimated as worth £2 per fvot on | 
the average. The second plan, marked A A, would involve a gross expendi- | 
ture of £737,300, and a net cost of £451,715; the great additional cost here | 
being created by the amount required for compensation to parties through | 
whose valuable business property the line would pass. 

Mr. Wricut then proposed, as an amendment, that, instead of the straight | 
junction with High Street, near Red Lion Street, being adopted, the curved | 
junction with High Street, near York Street, be the plan adopted by the} 

oard. The instruction to the committee, when the reference was made,! 
was, to prepare a new line of street as near as practicable to the railway 
termini; but the recommendation they now brought up was not in accord- 
ance with that instruction, inasmuch as it left 140 feet of the worst part of 
the High Street unwidened. He (Mr. Wright) believed that the point at 
which the curved junction would be made with that street was 65 feet wide,.| 
and that, if tbat plan were adopted, persons going from the railway would 
be able to diverge into the new street almost immediately after passing the 
Clock Tower. It was always an earnest piece of advice of a late valued’ 
member of the works’ committee (Mr. T. H. Hall), not merely to provide’ 
wide streets, but proper approaches to them; and here was a case in whieh, | 
for the sake of economising £43,000 in an outlay of £300,000, an important | 
thoroughfare would be rendered ae valueless; and his conviction 
was, that so pressing was the necessity of the district, that if the straight) 
junction were adopted, the board would have to widen Wellington Street | 

fore many years had passed away. | 

Mr, Snow seconded, and Mr. Drew, Mr. Hows, Mr. Daxron, and Mr.. 
D'IrFANGER, supported the amendment. | 

Mr. Witk1nson thought that too much importance was attached to the: 
curved junction ; and he believed that, if adopted, it would leave a pile of 
buildings between it and the Town Hall quite as objectionable asthe Middle 
Row in Holborn. : 

Deputy Hartson, from an intimate acquaintance with the traffic of the! 
locality, supported the amendment; and, though always an advocate for| 
economy, felt that in the present case the public would thoroughly appreciate 
the advantages which the additional cost would secure. 

Mr. CoLLInson objected to the amendment, on the same grounds as those 
urged by Mr. Wilkinson, and also on the ground of the injury it would do to 
Property in the borough, merely for the sake of saving 11 yards in distance. 

r. 
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. L. Tayzor said the red line was Mr. Pennethorne’s plan, and he |} 


supposed that the architect had adopted his figures. He (Mr. Taylor) placed 
oe ete upon government estimates, for he felt that at all times they mis- 
led the public to the greatest possible extent. 

Mr. MarraB_e said he had surveyed the whole of the property on the line. 

Mr. H. L. Tayxor felt so impressed with the im nce of going as close 
as possible to the railway, that he should support amendment, which he-+ 
se gd ge the greatest facilities for the general traffie towards the 

est-end. 

Mr. Dovtron said the objection to the amendment, that it would leave- 
an unsightly block of houses between the new street and the Town 


was not tenable, inasmuch as the same number of houses would be lefty 





standing if the straight junction were 
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Mr. R. TAYLor and Mr. Ware spoke in favour of the amendment, andi 
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Mr. Brpcoop in favour of Mr. Pennethorne’s plan, after which Mr. TuRNER 
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On the amendment being put as the original motion, 

Mr. Davis moved, as an amendment, ‘That the red line on the plan— 
namely, that from the Town Hall, High Street, Southwark, to the York 
Road, Lambeth, near to the South-Western Railway station—be adopted.” 

Mr. Drxon seconded the amendment, which Mr, BrpGoop supported. 

Mr. Few said, as some doubt had been expressed as to whether the govern- 
ment grant of £90,000 could be obtained for any street which was not in 
continuation of Stamford Street, he had written a letter to the First Com- 
| missioner on the subject, and the reply which he had received was to the 
| effect that, if under existing circumstances it should appear that any other 
line of street would be better, and more commodious as a public thorough- 
fare, the First Commissioner would feel himself fully authorised to sanc- 
tion it. 

The amendment was then put and negatived, and the original motion 
| NEW STREET FROM LONG ACRE TO COVENT GARDEN, 
The CHAIRMAN said that one of the objects for which the deputation 
waited upon Sir Benjamin Hall, on the previous Wednesday, was to present 
‘the plan for. a new street from King Street, Covent Garden, to Long Acre. 
| That plan was now returned approved. 

The CLERK read the following letter addressed to him thereon by direc- 


rtion of Sir B. Hall:— 

. Office of Works, Nov. 7, 1856. 
| Sir,—I am directed by the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, &c., to 
| return you herewith, approved by him, the plan submitted to him on the 5th instant 
by the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, for a new line of street from 
| Long Acre to King Street, Covent Garden; and to request that you will be so good 
|.as to move the board to furnish the First Commissioner with a copy of that plan, to 
be retained in this office. 
| Iam further directed to acknowledge the receipt of a letter of yesterday’s date 
| from Mr. Marrable, transmitting an estimate of the cost of forming the new street 
| above mentioned. am, sir, &c., (Signed) ALFRED AvusTIN, Secretary. 


| Mr. D'IrFANGER said he thought the board ought to express their satis- 
faction at the promptitude with which Sir B. Hall had attended to the busi- 
ness. (Loud laughter.) It certainly showed that, if this board were not 
prompt, he was, (“Oh!” and a laugh.) 

_ Mr. Wricur said he thought it was only fair that this board should make 
it publicly known that the plan taken up to Sir Benjamin Hall was identically 
the one submitted by him to the board—(Hear, hear)—and therefore the 
extreme promptitude of the honourable gentleman in agreeing to his own 
plan was not so very wonderful. (‘‘ Hear,” and a laugh. 

The request of the First Commissioner was ordered to 

INTERVIEW WITH SIR BENJAMIN HALL. 

Mr. WRIGHT now pro his question to the clerk as to whether it was 
necessary, according to the act of Parliament, that the board should submit 
the _— for a new street in Southwark to Sir B. Hall, as Chief Commissioner 
of Her Majesty’s Works ? 

Mr. Woo.trycu said he thought it was quite necessary. The question 
arose under the 144th section of the Metropolis Local Management Act, 
which, after empowering the board to make certain improvements in street 
traffic and for other objects, went on to say that the board might make appli- 

tions to Parliament for sanctioning certain works; provided always, that t. 
fore they commenced such works, if the expense should exceed £50,000, the 
plans should be submitted to the First Commissioner ; and that no such works 
should be proceeded with without the sanction of Parliament, where the ex- 
|| penses exceeded £100,000. He was aware it had been suggested that it was 

only necessary to submit plans to the Chief Commissioner, . the expenses 
|| exceeded £50,000; and fell short of £100,000. Various reasons had been as- 
|signed for taking this view of the case. It had been said that the preliminary 
||imquiry by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works might be dispensed 
with, in the case of being obliged to go before Parliament; but, looking at 
|| the plain language and meaning of the act, he regarded the words of the 
clause as being cumulative—that in case the works exceeded £50,000, the 
splan must be submitted to the commissioner; but, if they exceedec £100,000 
the plan must not only be be submitted to the commissioner, but the 
must also obtain the sanction of Parliament. : ‘ 

Mr. Wricut said he would have been prepared to move that the plan just 
|Ladopted be submitted to the Government in the same manner as the last, but 
||-before doing so he thought it extremely important that the board should know 
|| what kind of reception their chairman and officers received at the hands of 
the First Commissioner on the former occasion. (Hear, hear.) It might be 
that when they knew that, he should not be able to recommend such a course 
to their notice ; ‘but whether they had better have the communication from 
the chairman in public or private, he did not know.. Perhaps it would be 
| well that they should resolve themselves into a committee of the whole board 
‘for the purpose. (No, no.) Very well; then he would move that the chair- 
man be requ now to state the facts. . 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: You need only ask the chairman the question; we 
could soon judge whether it would be well to adopt the same course in future. 

Mr. Wuicut: No; I will move that the chairman now state fully to this 
| board the manner in which he was received by the First Commissioner, 
| The Cuarrman: Is.that necessary ? 
| Mr. H. L. Taytor: It will not 
the information. 

The CuamrMan: I am quite ready to state the facts, and not to conceal 
the few thoughts I have upon the subject by a multitude of words. But 

thing is beautiful in its season, and I am very anxious that no dis- 
cussion on any observations of my own should have an influence with Sir B. 
Hall in considering the proposition I have submitted to him; therefore, I 
suggest to this board the Propriety of not entering upon that question at pre- 
‘sent. The subject which I submitted to the Chief Commissioner is a difficult 
one, and I hope we shall not add to the difficulty by any inconvenient ques- 
tions at the present moment. I would submit, therefore, to my friend whe- 
ther discretion is not the better of valour. 

Mr. Wricut said, so much he approve of the manly course taken by 
the chairman on the previous occasion, that he would gladly leave the matter 
in his hands; but he was in this difficulty—either he must now propose to 
take up the plan, or he must defer it till another time. Perhaps the clerk 
would tell them whether it was necessary to send it up at once ? 

The CuarrMan said that, in a conversation he had with Sir B. Hall, 
he intimated to him that a plan for the formation of a new street was under 
consideration, and that no doubt the board would arrive at a conclusion that 
dey’ and, if so, the plan would be forwarded to him on Monday next. 

ir. WRIGHT eaid he was afraid he could not move that the plan be taken 
up in 'the same Way as before. He would rather defer the matter till their 
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(No, no.) Then he would move that the plan be entrusted 

to the superintendent architect to present, alone. (No, no. 
The CHarnMAN: Let me help my friend out of his difficulty. I may) 

state that I have no objection to take the plan and deposit it, if the board | 

are disposed to adopt the same course as before. (Hear, hear.) I would sug- 

gest, too, that any delay in doing so might prevent the necessary notices 
eing given, as required by the forms of the act of Parliament. 

Mr. Wriaur said, the offer of the chairman had relieved him from a deli- 
cate position, and he would now move that the Chairman, as representing | 
the board, together with the Clerk and the Superintending Architect, do wait 
upon Sir B. Hall, to submit the plans just adopted for improvements in | 
Southwark. In moving that, he felt that he might be allowed to make a few 
observations ; in fact, it was his province todo so. When he first rose, he | 
did not consider he was justified in asking the chairman again to enter the) 
First Commissioner's office ; for, as head of this board, he felt that he had 
scarcely been treated in a gentlemanly manner. (Hear, hear.) He (the| 
speaker) felt that he had a right to look to the dignity of the board, an to | 
see that proper respect was paid to the chairman as representing it. On the, 
occasion to which he referred, the chairman was the representative of 45 
gentlemen, themselves representing one of the broadest constituencies in the 
world; and he must say, that in the treatment he received from one of her ! 
Majesty’s Ministers, there was something which was not respectful, to say 
the least. In moving, therefore, that the chairman should again enter with- 
in the precincts of the First Commissioner's office, he felt that they were 
performing an act of courtesy, for they were not required by the act of Par- 
liament to send a deputation at all. (Hear, hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN hoped that, for the reasons he had given, his friend would 
see the propriety of abstaining from discussion at the present momeut, He 
(the chairman) was willing to take up the plan, as he had stated; and, in 
reference to the past, no offence had been offered to him personally. Sir B. 
Hall’s remarks had reference to the board; and, except that of course he, as 
their representative, participated in any reflections cast upon them, ke had 
not felt hurt by what had transpired. 

Mr. Wxricut would bend to the wish of the chair, though he confessed 
that, from what had appeared in the public prints, he felt they were placing 
the chairman in an awkward position. 

Deputy Harrison said he felt that the board had to respect their own 
position, and they had to consider what was the proper course for them to 
take in reference to the plan agreed to that day. He could wish the board | 
to be properly represented before the Chief Commissioner, and therefore he 
thought the best course would be to appoint the members of the works’ com- | 
mittee as a deputation to present the plan to Sir B. Hall, He wished to 
avoid the possibility of anything again occurring of the kind reported to have 
taken place on Wednesday. He had always felt the objection to asking the 
chairman to represent the board; and though, in deference to his wish, he; 
(Deputy Harrison) would refrain from making any further allusion to the! 
pest, the time would come when he hoped to have the opportunity to do so, 

e moved that the committee of works take up the plan. 

Mr, NicuHoLay seconded the amendment. 

Mr. CoLuiyson said, considering all that had been read in the public news- || 
papers during the last few days respecting the insults put upon them by the | 

irst Commissioner, he, as one of the works’ committee, declared that he would , 
never go up to Sir B. Hall with any new plan. It was his fate once to go | 
to that officer of her Majesty’s works, and he was never more uncivilly treated || 
by any public man in his life, although he went on Sir Benjamin's own sum- || 
mons, and at the time when he himself had appointed. He did not want to || 
excite any unpleasant feelings, but he must say that the reports which had | 
appeared showed that the board had been most improperly and uncourteously 
treated. (Hear, hear.) He could not ask it, but if the chairman would kindly i 
consent to take up the plans, though at the risk of being treated so again, he, | 
as a member of the board, would feel very much obliged to him. - 

The CuarrMAN: ‘My friend very much mistakes. I have never received i| 
any incivility from Sir Benjamin Hall; indeed, I have always received the 

reatest courtesy and kindness from him. His observations on Wednesday i} 

ast had reference to the board, and on that I shall not now state my opinion, | | 

Mr. Hows said he did not see the povesiety of requesting the chairman |} 
again to represent the board ; not that he anticipated any discourtesy, but be- l| 
cause the board were in an awkward predicament, They could not speak out | 
their minds, nor could they lose two or three days. He would suggest that | 
the official seal should be affixed to the plan, and then that the plan be sent | 
by an ordinary messenger to the Chief Commissioner. That board represented 
2,500,000 persons, whose dignity they had to maintain ; and they had also to | 
support and vindicate the representative fares with which no personal 
— of any official, however high, could compete. 

r. Davis thought they were apt to talk too much of dignity, and too little 
of business. From the observations made by many members, and from what 
they read, they had reason to believe that something unpleasant had taken | 
place in regard to the chairman of the board and the First Commissioner. He. | 
therefore begged to ask whether anything offensive to the chairman or the || 
deputation had occurred? if so, it was the duty of the board to inquire into | 
the matter. 

_ Mr. SavaGe saw very great objections to a deputation of members going 
up, as, in all probability, observations would be made of an unpleasant cha || 
racter to one side or the other, and the board would be in a worse dilemma | 
than at present. The chairman represented not the individual members, but 
the whole board; and, as he had expressed his willingness to go, he thought 
it would be better to leave it in his eed. |] 

Mr. SEELEY rose to support the idea shadowed forth by Mr. Hows, which || 
he hoped would come before the board as a substantive proposition, when the || 
present motion and amendment had been negatived. The board were now | 
paying the penalty of not doing their duty three or four hours ago. They had | 

m assailed by the public prints for last three or four days, and they | 
ought not to have lost one half hour in meeting the charges made against 
| 


next meeting. 








them. There were accusations which they must meet, otherewise they would 
go out of that room dishonoured men, They were asked to do now what they 
did on a former occasion, and which had produced results which they all re- | 
gretted. Would they do so = (No, no.) Had they any encouragement | 
to doit? Were they satisfied with the issue of the last deputation? Aree 
port had been inserted in the public papers as to what took place on that 
occasion, which did not emanate from their officers, It was not the report of | 
the Times, Chronicle, or any of the morning papers, but the report of some | 
one in the Board of Works. (Hear, hear.) And that report was a public | 
accusation by a-public officer against the proceedings of this sendy It ought, | 
therefore, to’ be taken up at once, and replied to. The question now was, | 
Would they send up another ‘deputation to be publicly upbraided by 
a gentleman who had a reporter at his elbow to prepare for the public , 
prints a report edited and corrected by himself, without the opaeity ing | 
afforded to the board of saying anything on the other side? (Hear, hear. 
He could not, therefore, vote for the motion. Neither could he support the | 
amendment, use those in high places, when they saw from the accoints 
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great public works? (Hear, hear.) 
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of what took place that day, that the board were not satisfied with the treat- 
ment they had received, would say that they had sent fifteen other gentle- 
men to take care of those who were sent before. He felt that, if they were 
bound to send up the — at all, the better way would be to affix the seal of 
the board to them, and leave them at the First Commissioner's office. 

Mr. H. L. Tayzor said he should support the view so calmly put forward 
by Mr. Seeley, because it was not a new idea to him, but was what, on the 
former occasion, he had himself proposed. To send the chairman again to the 
officious and official person who happened to have a veto upon their proceed- 
ings he would neversubmit. Nothing but the discussion that had occurred would 
have induced him to give utterance to the indignation he felt on reading what 
had been reported to have taken place at the interview, and at the insult 
offered by Sir B. Hall to the board through its chairman. The sooner they 
took this matter in hand, and showed Sir B. Hall—the Minister who had a 
veto on their proceedings—that he was not the dictator of that board, the 
better. The board was us independent to represent the municipalities as Sir 
B. Hall himself; and more so, because Sir B. Hall was a paid minister of the 
Crown, while, with the exception of the chairman, who devoted the whole of 
his time to the business, there was not a member of this board that got a 
shilling. They were all there desirous to do their duty, so as to promote the 
public weal; and when they went up to the First Commissioner, was it to be 
supposed that he would have a special reporter at his elbow to send his own 
version of what took place to the public newspapers? (Hear, hear.) He 
asked, was that gentlemanly—was it honourable—was it consistent with the 
public duty of a minister of the Crown? (Hear, hear.) It had been his 
(Mr. Taylor’s) fortune, within the last few years, to have many interviews 
with members of her Majesty’s Government, and he confessed he had never 
found any man who represented the Crown to act in such an undignified, 
such an unbecoming, manner as Sir Benjamin Hall had done in reference to 
this board, which he professed to have created. (Hear, hear.) Was this the 
way to establish contidence between public boards entrusted to carry out 
ere they to 

A MEMBER rose to order. 

The CuarrMan: Of course I am entirely in the hands of the board. I 
have done my best to prevent a discussion ; but, if the board are determined 
to proceed, I cannot help it. 

r. H. L. Tayxor said he had refrained till he found that every member 
who spoke referred to the subject, and now he must say that he would never 
be a party to sending up the chairman again with a plan which could as 
well be transmitted under seal. Why should the board call upon the chair- 
man to run the risk of being insulted again in the manner he had been? 

Mr. D'Irrancer : Has he been insulted? He does not say so. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor said the board, in the person of the chairman, had been 
insulted by Sir B. Hall; and therefore he felt that, by sending the ed u 
under seal, they would be showing the Minister all the courtesy he coul 
expect at their hands. 

rt. Brpgoop having objected to the plar itself, which he considered un- 
worthy of the board, would vote for Mr. Hows’ suggestion, by which every 
object would be accomplished. 

r. Alderman Cunitr thought this discussion was a very proper one, and 
would do good. It would certainly produce the effect desired—viz., that in 
any future communication between the board and the First Commissioner 
they would not be received in the manner they had been, and which cer- 
ag be put an affront upon the board. He would rather, therefore, see 
Mr. Wright’s motion carried, for there was a great advantage in having per- 
sonal communication on such matters with the Minister. 

Mr. Orror said the act of Parliament did not require the board to send up 
a deputation, and he did not see why they should go beyond the necessity 
— upon them by the Legislature. 

r. D'lrrancEr would vote for Mr. Wright’s motion, deeply regretting 
as he did the remarks which had been made that day. He himself had 
always received the greatest courtesy from Sir Benjamin Hall—(* Hear, 
hear,” and a laugh)—and he thought it ill became any gentleman to censure 
the right honourable baronet, to whom the metropolis owed so much. (Re- 
newed laughter.) If there was one man to whom more than to another the 
metropolis ought to be grateful, it was Sir Benjamin Hall. (Roars of laughter.) 
He could understand why the members for the City were not friendly towards 
him. They felt that by the estabishment of this board he had stepped a 
little upon their heels; and he was sorry they allowed this feeling to show 
iteelf. (“* Oh!" and * Question.”) But, even if Sir Benjamin Hall bad 
behaved somewhat brusquely, or less urbanely than usual, which he very 
much doubted, it had been in consequence of the remarks made by their 
City friends at various meetings of the board. The Firet Commissioner had 
been treated with contempt—almost slandered; and was he more than a 
man? Let the board do as they had previously done, and he was convinced 
that the urbanity of the First Commissioner would prevail on any future 
occasion. 

The amendment was then put and lost. 
Mr. Hows thereupon moved, ‘‘ That the plans be sent to the First Com- 
missioner under the seal of the board.” 
_Mr. Taytor seconded the proposal, and Mr. Wricut offered to withdraw 
his motion in support of it, but the board would not consent. 
The CHairMaN said he quite concurred in Alderman Cubitt’s view, that a 
personal communication would be best. the conversation which he held 
with the First Commissioner, it was very earnestly desired that the fullest 
information should be given. 
Mr. Wricut said, if the First Commissioner desired information, he could 
have it by asking for an interview with the members or officers of the board. 
The CuarrMan said, Sir Benjamin Hall had promised to stop in town over 
Monday to receive this plan. 
Mr. Wricurt could not see that a board like this were bound to take into 
ae the convenience of a public officer, who wanted to go out of 
wD. 
The Cuarnman : But the effect will be, it will lead to delay. 
Mr. W1Lkinson hoped the board would adopt the suggestion thrown out by 
the chair, and not allow anything that had transpired between the First 
Commissioner and the former deputation to lead them to deviate one iota from 
the duty they owed to themselves and the public. He was not there to de- 
fend Sir my Hall, nor did he value avy opinion that he had expressed 
towards the board, as appeared by the printed reports of what took place on 
the occasion alluded to, though he could not fail to see that the incautious 
way in which he had expressed himself had given affront to the board. If 
that rebuke had been deserved, he (Mr. Wilkinson) would say, * Let us bow 
to it;’’ but asit was not, he cared nothing for it; while, as to the discourteous 
mode in which it was communicated, that reflected only upon the First Com- 
missioner, and not upon the board. (Hear, hear.) He hoped that no feeling 
of offended dignity would interfere between them and the discharge of a pub- 
lic duty ; and, as there were obvious advantages in sending a deputation up 
with this plan, he hoped it would be at once agreed to. 





Mr. Leste said he understood that, at the interview referred to, Sir B. 














would be £112,000. Let me, therefore, fix your idess upon these facts: 





Hall told this board they had been exceedingly dilatory in the matter. He 
(Mr. Leslie) thought 80 too; and he believed every individual member of the 
board was of the same opinion. (Laughter.)- The First Commissioner told 
them that they had put him in the position of having to do in five days what 
they had taken as many months to consider.. That was the rebuke : about 
the manner in which it was conveyed, he could say nothing; but that the re- 
buke was deserved, he was free to confess. He hoped they would profit by 
it. No doubt they had been slow, and he had no hesitation in saying that 
they wanted to throw the matter over for another year; but they had got a 
minister whom they never “caught napping,” and he said, “ If you bring 
me the plan by——” , 

Several members rose to order, and objected to Mr. Leslie arguing upon the 


report. 

TAtter some further observations by Mr. Leslie, who supported Mr. Wright's 
motion, and by Mr. Seeley, Mr. Collinson, and Mr. Dixon, the board divided 
on the amendment, which was carried by a majority of one. 

Mr. TuRNER then proposed, and Mr. Davis seconded, an amendment, that 
the Chairman, accompanied by the Clerk, Superintending Architect, and two} 
members of the board, be the deputation to take up the plan. 

This proposal gave rise to a lengthened conversation, but was ultimately 
adopted by 17 to 13. 

he board then proceeded to nominate the two members, but | proposi- 
tion was negatived, or else the members put in nomination declined to act. | 

Mr. Hows then moved, and Mr. WILKINSON seconded, a proposition to the | 
effect that the chairman should nominate the two members to accompany | 
him, which proposal was agreed to. | 

The CHatrRMAN then nominated Mr. Harris and Mr. WriGut, and the} 
choice of those two gentlemen appeared to give general satisfaction to the| 





\ 
FINANCE, | 
Mr. Wanz brought up a report from the committee of finance, recommend- | 
ing that the sum specified in the statement submitted to the committee, | 
amounting in the whole to £5447. 13s, 2d., be paid; and that the sum of! 
£5000 be removed from the deposit account, and placed to the current| 
account, of the board. The cash account showed a total general balance of | 
£144,456. 9s. 1d. 
Mr. Les.ix objected to the item of £500 pro to be paid as compensa- | 
tion to Mr. Smith, and moved that the cheque be not signed for that sum for’ 
the present. | 
The report was agreed to. } 
THE TOLL-PAYING BRIDGES. | 
The finance committee reported, that in the opinion of the committee, the’ 
only practicable way of throwing open Southwark and Waterloo Bridges is 
by purchasing the interest of the proprietors ; and that before taking any fur-| 
ther steps for such pu , and inasmuch as the committee have ascertained | 
that the Corporation of the City of London have been in negotiation for the 
purchase of one of the bridges, namely, Southwark Bridge, the committee re- | 
uest the authority of the board to place themselves in communication with | 
the corporation, with the view of learning whether they are prepared to pur-' 
chase, or to join in the purchase, of such bridge. ‘ 
The consideration of this question was deferred. 
The board then adjourned. | 





LECTURE ON THE METROPOLITAN DRAINAGE QUESTION. 

On Wednesday evening a Lecture on this important subject was delivered} 
at the theatre of the Literary and Scientific Institution, Great Smith Street, | 
Weetminster, by ALExanpER WriGut, Esq., Associate of the Institute of | 
Civil Engineers, and a member of the Metropolitan Board of Works—Davip | 
MALLock, Esq., M.A., in the chair. ‘There was & numerous audience, and) 
the lecture appeared to excite considerable interest. Mr. Thwaites (chair-| 
man), and several members of the Metropolitan Board, were present. The: 
lecture was illustrated by maps on a large scale. 

The lecturer spoke as follows :— 

Mr. President,—I deem it to be the duty of a representative to afford as 
much information as possible to those whom he represents ; and I think it, 
is no less the duty of a constituency to turn their attention, to a certain ex- , 
tent, to those onerous duties which they have asked their representative to} 
perform. Iam peg sure you will not say, after I have dealt with the sub- | 
ject which I shall lay before you this evening, that I have called you together | 
unnecessarily. You are aware that oneof the principal duties which devolves | 
upon the Metropolitan Board is the sewe' of the metropolis. Now last! 
year, during what I may call the first session of the Metropblitan Board, | 
they, upon the advice of their 7 and after a very considerable dis- | 
cussion, and a great amount of deliberation, settled upon a scheme for the} 
sewerage of the metropolis. That scheme was sent to Government, as it 
was necessary to have the consent of Governmegt to any scheme before it 
was put into practice. I need hardly inform you, because you are well 
aware of it, that Government rejected the scheme; whether they did so 
judiciously, or inakindly spirit, I will not now stop to inquire. The Metro- 
politan Board, in the discharge of its duties, again referred the matter to 
their engineer, who has within the last fortnight reported to the. board, and 
given them the option of five different schemes. Those schemes possess 
various merits, but they are widely different in expense. If the cost of the 
works i8 added to the cost for twenty years of the maintenance of the 
works, the lowest estimate will amount to about £3,000,000 sterling, and 
the highest estimate to about £4,750,000. 

It is very easy to glide over figures, but it is perhaps as well to attach 
some tangible idea to the figures that weare dealing with. There is, I have 
said, a difference of about £1,750,000 between the lowest and the highest 
scheme. Now this, I apprehend, is a subject worth talking about, and worth 
asking my constituents one or two questions upon. I am quite sure it will be 
impossible for me to consult either the members of the local board or my con- 
stituents to night; there is little doubt, however, that in the frequent inter- 
course that takes place between them and myself, I shall be able to gather 
some opinion from them as to what they think about this large and important 
matter. £1,750,000 would rebuild the Houses of Parliament; £1,750,000 would 
embank the Thames between Westminster and London Bridge—and without 
which embankment the opinion of our engineer is given that all systems of 
sewerage must be a failure, so far as regards doing away with all the malaria 
and the other nuisances which arise from the banks of the river as they are 
now exposed. Now, sir, if 1 can prove to you that the £1,750,000 deducted 
from the more expensive scheme would be better a in that way, or | 
in widening and enlarging your thoroughfares, I think you would advise us 
to save it. 

The part which my constituents would bear in this matter, in the event 
of the board 4 the cheapest scheme, would be £70,00¢—the present 
rateable value of the Westminster district being £255,000 per annum; and 
that if they adopted the ‘longer and the more costly seheme, their share 
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that you, my constituents, are interested in this matter to an extent vary- 
ing from £70,000 to £112,000; that it would take one-half of your entire 
rateable value for one year to pay the larger sum, or 6d. in the pound for 
20 years to pay it without interest. It is quite certain you will have to pay for 
it some day; and therefore it is right you should have these facts brought 
before you. It is my business to bring them before you. My single vote 
might cost you £20,000 or £40,000; and it will be well to have the counsel of 
my constituents to advise me in what way I should vote. I should not, 
however, recommend you to be niggardly in this matter. I believe 
Englishmen hold it as a principle that cleanliness is next to godliness; 
I cordially agree with it; and I know my constituents will pay their 
fair share towards the better drainage and cleanliness of the metro- 
polis; but.I should not like the money to be ill-spent. I should not like 
to'spend a million and a quarter of money in carrying the sewerage from 
below Greenwich about 20 miles to Sea Reach, when.I could spend that 
million and a quarter better in purifying the whole of the Thames by 
putting an embankment along it, and giving a degree of health and comfort 
to Londou which it could not possibly have with all the sewers in the 
world, unless that embankment were carried out. The fear I have in this 
matter is, that if the Metropolitan Board go into too large an expenditure at 
first, it will for ever after cramp its energies in other undertakings. It is not 
only to sewer the metropolis that this board is established; it is to widen the 
thoroughfares; it is to control, and, generaily speaking, to improve London. 
Now, it commonly happens, that if any public body, or any individual, 
| plunges headlong intoa large expenditure, an economic fit follows; and I fear 
ar that, if we were so far to exceed the bounds of necessity as to 
spend so high an amount of money as is proposed, this metropolis would 
feel very great inconvenience from it for many years. It may be said that 
|| £3,000,000 itself is a very large expenditure. It is; but I believe there are 
|| few engineers who will say that that amount is not the smallest for which 
|| it could be done,and that there are no items of excess of expenditure in the 
‘hes inal estimate. 
| 








dealing with this question, I must beg of you to give me every 
'}indulgence. It is a very large question. It is one that has been a 
| puzzle to many great men, and to all the previous commissions that have 
|| existed; and it cannot be supposed that a lecturer, meeting you here for a 
{| few hours, could possibly attempt to develop the whole of it. All I can do 
|| is to give a rapid glance at the general subject, and endeavour to impress a 
| few of my ideas upon your minds. 
I will divide the subject under two heads—the one the chemical, and 
ithe other the engineering—and for this reason: the questions, whether 
| Sewerage matter has value; whether it has none; if it has value, what is 
| the best mode of obtaining that value? and if it has none, what is the best 
| mode of deodorisation? are all of them chemical questions; and if any one 
| were to ask ordinarily instructed engineers to sewer the metropolis—an 
| answer to the previous questions having been given—I believe there would 
|not be much difficulty or dispute amongst them in giving it. It has hap- 
pened, rather singularly, that the plans laid before the board by their 
|engineer at the present time have had the acquiescence, in their general en- 
| gineering details, of nearly every engineer of any standing; and I may say 
ve had very few —— 

Now, I will first of all deal with the chemical question, in order that the 
engineer may be instructed as to what he is to do; because, until he is in- 
formed on the chemical question, it is quite impossible for him to deal with 

| the engineering. I almost dread, however, to give you my opinion upon it, 
because, although I have made it my study for some years, and have con- 
| siderable knowledge of the value, not only of sewe' manure, but of most 
| Other manures that are sold at the present time, such is the tide of popular 
rage in favour of the value of the sewerage—so much have you been in- 
| structed to believe that this is a perfect El Dorado, left to be discovered till 
| the 19th century—that I am almost afraid to tell you what are - 4 opinions 
| of this extraordinary matter. It is very difficult to account for the various 
| Opinions men have on the subject of sewerage; and it is also difficult 
to ascertain the reasons for the tenacity with which they have held them, 
and with which the public, without an atom of proof, have adhered to the 
| 8tatement of those who have said that the sewerage manure has a large 
|amount of value. The proof of. their assertion exists only in the fact that 
| every sewerage company has fuiled that ever tried to make anything of it; 
and that at the present time every one who comes forward wishes to spend 
| your money in the speculation, but is not willing to invest his own. This 
is an extraordinary state of things; and yet the public believe sewerage 
| matter to be of immense valne! 

Now, I will not say that, when chemical science progresses, we may not be 
jable to extract from sewerage matter valuable properties which it has lying 
dormant; but Iam speaking of the present time, and of the appliances which 
| exist at the present moment; and, so far as I know, it now has not only no 

value, but less than no value; it is a minus quantity I will give you my 
| reasons for this opinion,and some authority for what I say. A very excellent 
| paper was read by Mr. Lawes at the Society of Arts, in March, 1855, and I will 
recommend any gentleman who wishes to go deeply into this subject fairly 
to read that paper through. It is one of the most masterly productions [ 
have ever seen, in both a chemical and a practical point of view. I have 
the document here; it is quite impossible for me to read it to you, but I will 
tell you the grounds on which the writer proceeds. He says that, so far as 
chemists understand the value of manure, there are two things nit of value: 
the one is ammonia, or, in other words, the nitrogenous matter that will make 
ammonia; because chemists, in speaking of that, take in urea and other mat- 
ters. Now chemists assert thatthe whole of the nutritive part of almost rd 
manure depends upon the ammonia, or the ammonia-making matter, whic 
it contains. Then, besides ammonia, there are also substances called 
oes mgr but it is questionable. whether they have as large and bene- 

cial an effect upon the growth of plants as the ammonia has. At all 
events, we will for a t that ammonia and the phosphates to- 
gether are of about the same value; and, if I put together the quantity of 
ammonia and the quantity of phosphates that exist in the manure, I shall 
combine them into one sum, and give you its true value. Mr. Lawes has 
| gone into this matter very clearly. He has not only depended upon Liebig, 
and other great chemists, as to the value of ammonia in the growing of plants, 
but he has put pure ammonia, ammonia and phosphates, stable-yard 
manure, and other things, on different plots of ground, and the experience 
he givesin this small book are perfectly agreeable to the theories of the che- 
mists as to the quantities and the products of those quantities in any manure, 
and as to their effects upon the crops. 

Having assumed, therefore, as a principle, that the quantity of ammonia 
and the quantity of phosphate in manure indicate its value, we may 
then proceed to see what quantity of this matter is contained in the excre- 
ments of the population. Now, Mr. Lawes has found, from a comparison 
of a large number of experiments, that the quantity of excrement voided 
by the average population amounts per head to about 39 ounces per 











per day. In these there are only 2 ounces of dry matter; the whole of the 
rest is water. When I say water, I donot mean urine; but, if the urine and 
the fecal matter were all put together, and if all the water were distilled from 
the two, there would be left only 2 ounces per head. In this quantity of 
solid matter there are only 10 pounds of ammonia per head per annum, be- 
cause the ammonia is a very small portion of the solid matter, and only 4 
pounds of phosphate; and if I reckon them both together as 15 pounds of 
ammonia, it will be very easy indeed for me to tell you what the value of that | 
is. Mr. Lawes has very good-naturedly, and to put the question in its fairest 
form, said, “Ican make you 4 pounds of phosphate and 10 pounds of ammonia 
from guano at £12 per ton, and it shall cost you only 6s.” Therefore, the 
highest possible value it is possible to put on these valuable constituents, 
at the present selling price, is, according to Lawes, 6s.; that is to say, he can 
from guano get as much phosphate and as much ammonia for 6s. as shall 
be equal to the quantity contained in the excrement voided by an average | 
individual in a whole year. But I am not inclined to let the question go at) 
6s. It so happens that, in this case, Mr. Lawes has taken a powder, which | 
is of a very convenient kind, to contrast with a very unwieldy article; but) 
I am prepared to say that I will get the whole quantity of ammonia voided 
by one individual, and half as much more, to make up for the phosphates, 
from 40 gallons of gas liquor, which I ordinarily sell for 9d. ciate 

Now, knowing these facts as I do, and knowing it is the easiest thing in 
the world for any one to go into a calculation to show what the thing is_| 
worth, how is it possible that I can put any value upon sewerage manure? 
[The lecturer here referred to two specimens of ammonia, and stated that, 
while in one form it was worth 8d. per pound, in the other it was not worth} 
2d., observing that the different value of the two arose from their 
different degress of concentration.] Mr. Lawes has calculated the 6s. 
upon the most advantageous scale. My own impression is, that as lon 
as ammonia is made from the refuse of coal, at the price I have stated—and | 
let me remind you that there is as much ammonia in a ton of coal as is; 
voided by one individual in a year—it is a | ridiculous for these sewer- 
age manure people to say that the latter is worth 8d per pound! I have said 
enough, however, to show you my opinion of the value of sewerage manure. 

I now go to the second question. Supposing there be any value in it, 
what are the best means of obtaining that value? It happens, very for- | 
tunately for me, that those who maintain that sewerage should be used as. 
liquid manure are wholly against those who want it to be used as solid;) 
and that those who advocate solid manure are altogether against the, 
advocates of liquid; and, like the two Kilkenney ag cw d have swal-; 
lowed each other up. (A laugh.) If you read Mr. Wicksteed, he will, 
prove to demonstration that it is impossible to realise the cost of distributing | 
the liquid manure over the land; while his opponents show the difficulty, 
of attempting to deposit from the enormous quantity of sewerage water | 
minute portions of fertilising matter that exist in it. Now, I do not know, 
what scheme is the favourite at the present moment, but I will undertake 
to make the manure produced by Mr. Wicksteed, which contains, according ; 
to the analysis of Professor Way, a certain quantity of ammonia—I will | 
undertake to put half as much more ammonia into chalk, and sell it for less! 
than he paid for the lime when he began. It is very easy for a man to. 
say, “I have made this sewe' manure into a brick, and will ch 
£2. 10s. per ton for it;” but who gives it? Nobody dreams of giving it. 
It is not sold, but is lying in heaps at every sewerage manufactory, and an 
artificial value is put upon it. : 

If any gentleman wishes for this manure—I do not intend ones @ patent} 
for the process—I will tell him how to proceed to it. The first thing. 
these people do is to buy burnt chalk (¢e., lime), which I apprehend is not. 
to be got in any part of England under 12s. per ton—probably lis. After 
the sewerage matter has passed through it, it is no longer lime; it is; 
chalk, with some portion of ammonia and some phosphates. Now, instead, 
of getting lime to make it—for I do not require lime—I will go to the, 
chalk-pits of Rochester, and dig my chalk at about 2s.a ton. I then mix it 
with about five butts of ammoniacal liquor, and get quite as good a manure 
for about 10s., which is something like 5s. less than they have paid for the, 
original lime. My answer to the second question, therefore is, that to think. 
of getting a profit from the deposits of the ammonia or the phosphates which |} 
exist in the sewerage, in their present highly diluted state, is simply ridi- 
culous. 

But, with rd to the distribution of sewerage over the land, al- 
though Mr. Wic d has nearly demolished that idea, I do not choose to 
deal with it quite so summarily. It depends upon the quantity of water in 
it. If you put a small quantity of water into it, and if you have und 
which is suitable for the distribution of sewerage—that is, if you take the 
sewerage to high ground with a slope, and allow it to pass over as irrigation 
is usually practised—if you help it by mechanical means, and take ad- 
vantage of particular classes of grounds—I quite believe, with the sewerage 
manure people, that something could be made of it. I do not think that a 

eat deal could be done with it; but still 1 think it a most reasonable and 
feasible mode of dealing with it. If, however, +. add 30 galloas of water 
per head per day, which is the amount which the water companies now 
supply to London, and if you add also 30 gallons per head per day as the 
average rainfall, you have 600 pounds of water added to 2 ounces of dry 
matter. The ammonia and phosphates together in this sewerage will stand 
thus:—600 pounds of water, multiplied by 365 days, give 219,000 pounds 
of water to 15 pounds of manure. Now, if i= have to lay pipes to 
distribute 1 atom of manure in every 14,000 of fluid, I put it to any prac- 
tical man whether there is a chance of paying 1 per cent. upon the outlay. 
I will not say that Mr. Wicksteed does not actually deodorise this sewe 
for no doubt he does; in fact,in many large towns it would be nearly deodo- 
rised before it came into his hands, by the enormous quantity of water that 
is added to it, and the immense amount of trituration it undergoes. 

Another mode of dealing with sewerage, or rather with excrement, 
for in that state it cannot be called sewerage, is the mode which is 
adopted in Paris and Belgium—a mode very disgusting to Englishmen, who 
would not, Iam sure, be disposed to follow it—to abandon water-closets, 
which are undoubtedly the greatest comforts of modern civilisation, and to 
go back to the custom of gathering the excrementitious matter in tubs and 
pails, and ultimately carrying it into the country. In that way it would, 
no doubt, be of some little value; but I believe it would not pay for the cost 
of carrying it, and certainly not for the nuisance it would occasion. You 
surely will not choose to abandon English cleanliness, and go back to the 
time when in Edinburgh it was usual to cry, “ Wha wants me?” 

I think there has been no equivocation about the manner in which 
I have answered these first four questions. I may have dealt with them 
perhaps somewhat too summarily for some of my constituents; but I am 
bound to come to the conclusion to which reason, analysis, and practical 
experience has led me; and as practical men I advise you to ask—If sew- 
erage matter is of any value, of what value must the concrete matter be | 














before any water is added to it? Now, if any one wishes to find the value 
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of that, let him take any cesspool, and there are plenty about London, and ask 
any farmer what he will give him for it; make a hard bargain, and see 
what he will get. . For my own part, I have been so unfortunately situated 
that I have been compelled to give a large sum within the last year or two 
for emptying cesspools, and I found it was considered a favour to take the 
soilaway. Now, I appeal cae ote experience: if this matter is really valuable, 
one ordinary sized cesspool would set up a manure manufactory. tte 
= would get as much out of it, by passing water through it, as you would 

y standing at the mouth of the Fleet Ditch all day; and it is not worth 
while for people to stand fishing where there are no fish, when they can go 
to richer streams. I have dealt, however, sufficiently with this part of the 
subject; you quite know my opinion upon it; and you see how ridiculous 
it would be for me to advise my constituents to lay out money on a scheme 
of this kind, with the expectation of getting any amount of dividend upon it. 

Having said so much upon the chemical question, I will now turn your 
attention to the engineering part. Before I do so, let me draw your atten- 
tion to the plans I have had made; they have simply been enlarged from 
the small books I hold in my hand. 

After pointing out the various localities on the maps, the lecturer pro- 
ceeded:—The old sewers of London are the remains of the old water- 
courses, which existed before sewers were invented. Sewerage, as a 
science, cannot be said to have come into absolute existence until within the 
last 20 years, because it was formerly against the law to put any offensive 
matter into sewers. You will observe that London isa great valley, through 
the centre of which runs the River Thames. The whole of London diverges 
from the Thames, and may, as a rule, be taken to be higher than the Thames 
itself, rising till we reach the heights at Hampstead in the north, and the Surrey 
| hillsin the south. Therefore the natural rainfalls were from the hills into 
the valleys; and so, you see, they have taken their course from the high ground 
into the river, almost at right angles to its course. Now, you tell an engineer 
what your present position is. Here are these watercourses changed into 


|| sewers; some of them are not deep enough to thoroughly drain the places they 
|| pass through; most of them arenot large enough to take all the rainfall from 


the areas which they are intended to carry. You say, “ The whole of the 
Thames has become polluted by the mixture of this sewerage matter.” You 
also add, that sewerage has a doubtful value, and that certainly the best 
mode of developing its value is not yet decided. You ask the engineer his 
‘opinion as to what is the best mode of dealing with this state of things, 
and carrying this sewerage to a point beyond the metropolis, where it 
will be no longer offensive. It is also necessary to tell him that this river 


‘\ds a tidal river—that is, it ebbs and flows; it goes downwards about twelve 
|| miles, and upwards about eleven miles and a half, every tide; so that, in fact, 
|| ‘there is only something like one mile a day of absolute downward course; 


and anything put in at Westminster Bridge at low water will, no doubt, 
surge up ten or twelve miles before it reaches high water; and the neces- 
consequence of these sewers falling into the Thames, as they do now 


|| mostly, from low water to two or three ‘hours after, is, that the sewerage 


matter, instead of p down, absolutely passes up the river. The 





'| great mass enters at Blackfriars Bridge, which may be considered as 


the centre of London, and some portion of it is carried up as far as 
Battersea Bridge. It surges down with the next tide, ebbing and flowing, 
and passing down, something like a mile a day. These are the circum- 
stances. You ask the engineer the cheapest and most efficacious mode 
of dealing with the subject. - 
The first idea which strikes any one—it has struck everybody; and the 
| persons it strikes think it a new idea, and that they are the inventors 
»of it—is to run a tunnel along each side of the River Thames, to connect it 
with all the downward streams, and to carry it sufficiently low to gather all 
the present outfalls. Now some of my audience may be gentlemen who have 
propounded these schemes; if, then, I deal with them somewhat shortly, 
and perhaps not in the most polite manner, they must attribute it to want 
vot time, for I must pass over them as rapidly as possible. My objection to 
| the scheme I have mentioned is this:—The passing of a tunnel along each 
side of the Thames, especially so large a one, is a task which very few en- 
gineers would undertake. It would be very costly and very difficult. The 
| next point is, that there are some of the sewers which are not low enough, 
; and some which are not large enough; if,therefore, you run the tunnel along 
ithe side of the Thames, you do nothing for the upper parts. -That scheme, 
| then, must be abandoned. Another scheme is one that proposes that people 
should establish a sewerage manure manufactory at the mouth of every 
; sewer, and there sit down and gain a livelihood. Something similar, I sup- 
| Pose, to what is.done in Cornwall. They wash the ore there as much as they 
| can at the manufactory, and then they let the last stream to certain specu- 
|Jators, who act as gleaners, working at what they call tribute—that is, 
paying a commission on all they obtain. Now, if any of you gentlemen 
will sit down at the mouth of Fleet Ditch, and pay 1s. in the pound to the 
Metropolitan Board, taking for yourself all you can get, I am quite sure 
ithey will be glad to let you have it. (A laugh.) That is one mode of dis- 
posing of the matter; but after what | have said .of the value of sewerage 
manure, I don’t think you would get very much. 
The next scheme is one proposed by Mr. F. O. Ward; there is also 
a somewhat similar plan proposed by Mr. Leslie—a gentleman whom I 
have the honour to call my colleague. I will endeavour to deal with 
the two plans simultaneously. Mr. F.0. Ward says that, so long as you 
put the rainfalls into the sewers, you dilute the sewerage to such an 
extent that it is of no value; he therefore proposes to construct a sepa- 
rate set of sewers, and simply into them the amount of water neces- 
sary to rinse out the water-closets, which would be only (!) 30 gallons 
per head a day. He proposes to resewer the whole of London with pipes, 
and allow the old sewers to be rainfalls, and to carry the pure rain water 
into the Thames, without creating any nuisance A simple objection to 
this scheme is, that to resewer the whole of London, and reconnect each 
house with a set of stoneware pipes, would cost £10,000,000, which would be 
a rather large amount to pay for the conservancy of this sewerage matter, 
and very few would feel disposed to risk such an immense expenditure. 
Mr. Leslie, however, having been commissioner of sewers for some time, 
having had great experience, and having thoroughly investigated, no doubt, 
the value of sewerage, comes to the conclusion that there is no value in it, 
and that the best thing we can do with it is to run it to sea. But he says, 
if I understand him rightly—and I would not willingly misquote Mr. Leslie 
or any other gentleman—that, if we were to determine not to run the whole 
of the rainfall and the sewerage matter together, you could carry it ina 
much smaller tube, and thereby save a very considerable amount in the 
construction. That is the first advantage of his plan; and the second is a 
very important one. He says—“ At the present moment the whole of our 
rainfall is passing into the Thames at various points, from Putney Bridge 
to London Bridge.” Now, if you deprive the Thames of the rainfall, which is 
something very considerable, I am not prepared to say what will become of 
the Thames as a navigable river. This is a point worth considering; it has 











not been raised before the board of which I have the honour to be a 
member, but I hope that before any scheme is passed, the opinion of 
some of our eminent engineers may be taken as to what would be the 
effect of thus depriving the Thames, for a considerable length of its 
course, of the whole of the rainfall. For my own part, I am not prepared 
to give any opinion on this point: it does not come much within my 
province to do so, nor do I understand the subject. I am an engineer 
in a particular way, but not in that; nor would I give an opinion if 
I were able. I would rather leave these things to be dealt with by the} 
advisers of the board. But the remedy Mr. Leslie would provide is not, in 
my opinion, an economical remedy. I believe, first of all, that the saving | 
in his scheme would be an excess of expenditure; and that, added to Mr. | 
F. O. Ward's £10,000,000, would be £1,000,000 or £2,000,000 more; so that, | 
in fact, instead of saving money, we should absolutely be spending more. 
I also think—and most men think, who have thought anything about | 
sewers—that, if you deprived them of the flushing and flood of rainfalls, | 
they would in time be very likely to choke up, for they are now very much 
indebted to rainfalls for thoroughly flushing them out. } 

I now come to a scheme which I believe almost every engineer who has | 
investigated the subject has agreed is a most excellent one. I may say | 
that Mr. Bazalgette has not confined himself solely to his own ideas, but | 
has gathered an idea wherever he could; and it is such a man we require— | 
one who is not too much pinned to any particular notions of his own, but | 
is ready always to gather the best ideas he can, and amalgamate them for 
the benefit of the community. Those who know Mr. Bazalgette, know that | 
he is a gentleman and an accomplished engineer; and the plans he proposes | 
are generally of that sound practical description which must give the | 
board very great faith in his measures. Mr. Bazalgette’s scheme is this. | 
He says—“ There is a certain portion of high land about Hampstead: and, | 








if the whole of the water from this iand were allowed to run into the river, | 
it would go down to a low level, and I should be compelled to pump it up. || 
As these sewers are too small, cannot I make a large sewer to carry it off by | 
simple gravitation?” He also says, “ Here is another area; cannot I do the 
same with that? and at the very last point at which I can seize the whole 
of the water, without pumping, I will lay an intercepting sewer, and carry 
off the water by gravitation. By those means I prevent the disturbance of | 
the thoroughfares of the whole of London to enlarge the present con luits, 
and make them large enough to carry off the water.” He also says 
(pointing to the low-level districts), “The whole of this area is either | 
below or nearly below the tidal line, and I must pump it up.” There- 
fore he has two pumping-stations, one somewhere between Chelsea and 
Vauxhall, and the other at another point, at which he lifts it to commingle 
with the other. He has done the same at the other side of theriver; he has. 
taken the whole of that part of it below the line to which the water gravi- 
tates; he has pumped the whole of that, and constructed what I will 
call catch-water sewers, and caught the whole of the rainfall running 
down from the high lands. So far Mr. Bazalgette’s plan is unassail- 
able. I have never heard any engineer or any other person assail it with | 
the slightest degree of success. I believe it to be itself a most compre- 
hensive plan, and quite worthy of his abilities. But when we get to this 





which I have the honour to be a member, to decide how far the sewerage is 
to be taken down into the river, or what is to be done with it. Now, Mr. ' 
Bazalgette has not such a strong opinion of the worthlessness of sewerage 
manure as I have expressed to-night; at all events he has always expressed 
himself willing to leave the matter to future time, to see what can be done || 
with it; but, if I understand. him, he would like to take it to such a part | 
of the river as would give you, if you lived long enough, or your children if | 
you did not, the means of dealing with it. Now, I apprehend that is the,;' 
most sensible view to take of the question; for every step you pass beyond 
Plumstead is a dangerous step; it is a step at which you may spend money, 
and realise nothing. If you take the sewerage several miles down to an | 
extreme point, twenty miles or four and twenty 
£1,750,000 additional; then, if deodorisation and sewerage brick-making | 
are to be successful, this:is all waste money. . My views upon the subject 
are simply this:—Do not believe with me that sewerage manure is value- || 
less, but at least believe with me that it has not at present been settled | 
what is the best mode of dealing with it; and, if you do that, you cannot} 
possibly think of spending a shilling in a scheme which settles the mode of ;' 
dealing with it; because, if you spend your money to take it to that point, | 
you have settled one of two things. You have settled that it is to be} 
distributed over the lands in the neighbourhood, and we have not yet | 
ascertained whether that is the best mode of using it; or, on the other hand, | 
if you bring it down to another point, and then deodorise it, every shilling | 
you spend in deodorisation is mis-spent, if liquid sewerage manure is shown | 
to be the best. | 
Now, the whole of this difficulty arises from red-tapeism. It all arises | 
from the Government having made an obscure act of Parliament, and! 
sent an almost insulting letter to the board when they expressed their views | 
upon it. Iam prepared to show that, if Government had devoted the same 
attention to this subject as the members of the board had done, they would | 
have come tothe same conclusion as the board did; but when they so curtly 
sent a letter—a letter misquoting their own act of Parliament, misquoting it | 
in a most important point, and showing thereby they had not attended ta | 
their business—they placed the Metropolitan Board and their engincer in a | 
very awkward vom and they have the whole of this difficulty to answer |! 
for. I believe the people would have been satisfied to have had the whole of | 
London well drained, and to have carried the sewerage to a convenient | 
int beyond the habitations of men; but, no; the Government says, “ We. 
ome made an act of Parliament by which the metropolitan area is not to || 
be encroached upon;” and there is something like four miles difference 
between the metropolitan area on one side and the other of the river. Now, 
this act of Parliament must either be repealed or amended, or you must 
squander something like a million anda half or a million of money. It)! 
will be time enough for you to pay that when the sewerage doctors have || 
made up their minds as to what is the best mode of dealing with the sewer- 
age, otherwise the money will be entirely thrown away. 
I would just draw your attention to the different points at which it is 
proposed to discharge the sewerage. The original point of discharge was 
at Barking Creek, and, though rejected by the Government, was, in my 
humble opinion, sufficiently beyond the metropolis, in its popular, but 
probably not in atechnical, sense. The engineer, attempting to overcome 
the Government scruples, made another plan, and carried the sewer down 
to a point about a mile and a half from Erith. He then, to satisfy other || 
scruples, made a plan by which he carried it between Erith and Gravesend; 
and also another, by which he carries it down to Sea Reach. } 
I would just, before concluding upon this subject, give you my opinion 
as to the mode of deodorising sewerage matter. It is a good old English || 
fashion; and it is my mode, or rather Mr. Bazalgette’s mode. If you give an | 
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point, it then becomes a question for the Government and for the board of | 
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English housewife a mop and plenty of water, she can deodorise anything 
Plenty of water is her remedy for everything; and it is somewhat extraordi- 
nary that, if you were to ask a chemist what is the best deodoriser, he would 
tell you that water will take up sulphuretted and phosphuretted hydrogen, 
and, in fact, all noxious gases, to an enormous extent. It is to the water and 
the rain of heaven that we are indebted for the conservancy of our health in 
deodorising these matters. I will just show you the amount of deodorisa- 
tion which this water would accomplish, on Mr. Bazalgette’s scheme. I 
|think I told you that 39 ounces per day is the amount of excrement that is 
passed by each individual; and that must, at some time or other, fina its 
way into the river. Those 39 ounces have only two ounces of solid matter, 
including gases. Besides the pure, drinkable water that a chemist could 
extract, there are only two ounces of matter to be deodorised. The water 
companies of the present day are compelled, or will be in a few years, to 
give 30 gallons per head per day to the population of London, and those 
30 gallons of water will weigh 300 pounds. The rainfall is also equal to 
|300 pounds more. If you will put two ounces of bad-smelling matter— 
\Tdo not care what it is—into 600 Ibs. of water, you will find what an enor- 
mous effect the water will have in deodorising it. I have gone into this 
'matter practically. Here—[ producing a bottle ]—is an absolute sample 
ofexcrementitious matter. Here—[producing a second bottle ]—is a sample 
of the average state of dilution of the sewerage of London, mixed upon the 
data before mentioned. Here—[producing a third bottle]—is a sample 
of what the River Thames would be; because there is half a mile of the 
River Thames ready every day to deodorise whatever is sent into it. There 
is eighteen times the bulk of the sewerage matter, and I defy the best 
chemist to tell me what is in it besides water. These are very startling 
acts. 

» Now, I might explain to you why it is that we have so much nuisance in 
London, and why it is Mr. Bazalgette’s scheme would obviate the whole of 
\that nuisance—simply by adding a large quantity of water regularly, hour 
| by hour, causing a continuous stream to pass through the sewers. These 
| are several causes to account for the bad smells we have in London. In 
\the first place, when the mouths of the sewers are opened, if the wind blows 
i| up them in a particular direction, the air passes over the f2tid matter; and 
|| —air having a certain attraction for gases—it seizes the noxious gases, and 
| passes up with them through the gratings. Let any one turn his attention 
|to the subject, when the wind is blowing in a particular direction, and he 
will soon discover one cause for the bad smells encountered in our streets. 
| This evil would be obviated by Mr. Bazalgette’s plan, as the mouths of the 
|sewers would be closed. The second cause of the nuisances arising from 
| the sewers is this, that at the present time they vomit forth their contents 
|on the banks of the Thames, and distributed there, to lie basking in 
ithe sun, before being carried into the grand deoderising medium. Now, 
| according to Mr. Bazalgette’s plan, the whole of the sewerage matter 
would be received under the surface of the river, and submitted to 
|deodorisation before it saw the light of the sun. Another cause is this, 
that the sewers are not constructed low enough, and many have hollows 
lin them which have not so good an incline as others. There the matter 
llies fetid and ferments; instead of passing off hour by hour, a particular 
|quantity lodges at these points and ferments, and there is a large quan- 
ltity of gas produced, which would never be produced if there was a 
continuous stream of water passing through the sewer. Now, sir, by the 
jadoption of Mr. Bazalgette’s plan, the inhabitants of London would not 
| know the point at which the sewers would be immersed in the Thames, 
| unless they were told and had them pointed out. At all events, after having 
shown so good a case, we have a right to say, “ Let us try the experiment.” 
No sane man can doubt that the other evils I have pointed out would be 
almost, if not wholly, remedied by the plan I have explained. Then is it 
wise, before we take a step further, to say,” We will not have anything 
|less than absolute purity.” It is striving after the theoretical on the part 
jof the Government, and on the part of those who wish to expend a large 
jamount of money, to say we must go 20 miles lower down the river, or to 
| say we shall deodorise, before we know that deodorisation is wanted. My own 
|impression is, that deodorisation is not wanted. Let us, then, try the experi- 
}ment. Let us save a million and a half of money. Let us endeavour to have 
the proof of practical experience, and see if we cannot remedy the evil with- 
out incurring a vast unnecessary expense. I think it is unfair on the part 
of the Government to press a new board—a new board thrust into a room 
to choose a chairman from among themselves—a board without antecedents, 
and without historical coherence—it is unfuir to say to them, “ Deal with 
that subject, which will tax your constituents to the amount of 6d. in the 
pound—deal with it, and we will stand by and laugh at you while you do 
it. If you do it to our satisfaction we will allow you to do it; but if, in the 
interim, you get into difficulty with the public, we will make a new com- 
mission, probably, and supersede the present one. : 

Before I conclude, let me say this much: 1 have formed many sincere 
friendships upon the board to which I have the honour to belong. I have 
found men, though differing from each other, go there with tue simple 
desire to do their duty. 1 know, in no instances, could a charge be brought 
of dereliction of duty, so far as the attendance is concerned. I believe no 
board is so well attended as that board. Those men, whether right or 
wrong in their ideas, go there 1 believe, as honest Englishmen, to carry out 
their conviction to the utmost extent. We are presided over by a gentle- 
man whom I have the honour to see here to-night to grace my lecture—a 
gentleman who is always willing to curb his own opinion, and allow free 
scope to every member of that board; and who has, by his kindness and 
dignified conduct, won their individual esteem. (Applause.) See the diffi- 
culty in which that board is placed by her Majesty’s Government! and I 
heartily wish some of the members of the Government had been here to- 
night, that I might have told them to their faces what I think of their 
conduct. 

I have dealt with the subject as fully as time will permit. I do not know 
that I have touched upon all the points that it might be necessary for me 
to do: in so large a subject I may have missed some points which, no doubt, 
would have given you some information; but I shall be happy to answer 
any question upon any point that I have not elucidated. (Applause.) 

‘he CuaiRMAN invited the audience to put questions where informa- 
tion was required; but remarked that the question was so large and so com- 
plicated, that if they were to enter into a discussion they would not, 
perhaps, finish until daylight. ‘ 

A GentTLEMAN asked whether, in the proposed scheme, the rain water 
could not be separated from the sewerage, so as to be delivered into the 
Thames, instead of being carried down to Sea Reach? 

Mr. Wricurt said he intended to say something more on this point when 
referring to Mr. Leslie's and Mr. Ward's schemes. His objection to the idea 
suggested by the gentleman who the question was, that the sewers 
were already constructed for rainf 
sewers were constructed, they would have to construct for sewerage only, 














land for sewerage; and, it a new set of 





and not for rainfall. He had asked one or two engineers their estimate of 
what it would cost to lay an entire new set of sewers throughout the whole 
of London, and the estimate given was about £10,000,000, which agreed | 
with a previous estimate of his own. Therefore, as the present highest) 
scheme was only £4,750,000, and an entirely new scheme would cost! 
£10,000,000, it was very clear that a needless expense would be incurred | 
without any commensurate advantage. 

Mr. CLARKE remarked, that the subject was one of the most important 
which could engage the attention of the inhabitants of the metropolis. | 
Whatever plan was decided upon, it was clear that they must pay the piper; 
therefore it was desirable that they should get the best and cheapest that 
could be devised. Mr. Wright had done all he possibly could, in the short | 
time allotted to him, to enlighten their minds on the subject, and direct: 
their feet in the steps they ought to take, and he was, therefore, entitled 
to their best thanks. (Applause ) 

The motion was seconded by a gentleman, with the observation that the 
lecture had put him in possession of much more information on the sub- 
ject than ever he had before. He therefore thought they were indebted to 
to Mr. Wright for having come forward to enlighten his constituents, and 
for the example he had set to other members of the Metropolitan Board. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Wricut acknowledged the vote of thanks. He was fortunate enough 
when he was a young man to obtain their thanks in that theatre, and he 
felt proud to stand again on the old stage in a somewhat improved position. | 
He had been their representative somewhere about twelve months, and he} 
could only say that be had been a close attendant, and had taken his part in| 
the matters under discussion. The duties were exceedingly arduous, much) 
more arduous than he anticipated. For any gentleman to do his duty, he | 
must give two or three days a week almost to the business of the board. } 
He had devoted his attention to the interests of his constituents, and he 
could say that they had not suffered from his absence; and he hoped, as long 
as he continued their representative, that he should always be able to 
attend. (Applause. ) 

The proceedings then terminated. 


CITY OF LONDON COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 
Tuespay, Oct. 28. 
THE CITY GAS COMPANY. 

At the sitting of the Court this day, the committee to whom the Police 
complaint of nuisance arising from these works was referred, brought up! 
their report, which was read by Mr. Daw, the chief clerk. It was as follows: | 

To THE HONOURABLE THE CoMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS orf THE Crry oF Lonpon. 

We, your committee upon general pur} oses, to whom, on the 23rd day of Septem- | 
ber last, it was referred to consider the report ef your Medical Officer of Health in 
relation to the complaint made by Superintendent Hodgson, of nuisances from the 
works of the City of London Gas Company, and to report our opinion as to the course 
to be adopted in reference thereto, do certify that we have met from time to time | 
upon the subject, and have heard the several policemen from whom the complaint | 
originally emanated ; and we have also been attended by several respectable inhabit- 
ants of the neighbourhood, and have heard their statements both in support of and | 
in opposition to the complaint, which we annex, signed by upwards of 100 inhabit- | 
ants of the neighbourhood of the gas-works, expressing their opinion “‘ that the | 
statements made in respect of the poisonous effiuvia said to arise therefrom, if not 
altogether unfounded, are very much exaggerated,” and which has also been pre-| 
sented tous. We have had a report at length from Mr. Childs, the surgeon of the 
City police force, stating the healthy condition of the 3rd division of that force, who | 
are employed in the district in which the City of London Gas Company’s works are 
situate. We have also had a report from several eminent chemists laid before us by | 
the directors of the City of London Gas Company, who were employed by them to 
examine their works. ‘This report, which is dated the 15th of October, after detail- 
ing various matters in relation to the works, concludes with these words :—“ The | 
result of our inspection is, that the City Gas Company cannot be charged with the | 
neglect of any precaution known to science for preventing a nuisance to the neigh- | 
bourhood ; and, if a nuisance is really occasioned, it is one which arises from causes | 
which cannot be avoided by the means which are at present at the disposal of gas | 
manufacturers.” It will be observed that your own Medical Officer has also stated 
in his report, “that the company have done soaring. in their power, and every- 
thing which science has suggested, for the mitigation of the nuisances which are in- 
separable from the business.” Under these circumstances, we felt it to be our duty 
to consult both the City Solicitor (who conducted a recent prosecution against this 
company) and your own solicitor upon the question of our powers in the case; and, 
having laid before them the whole of the evidence and documents in reference there- 
to, we desired their opinion as to the best course to be adopted. From them we have 
received a joint report, which we also lay before you; and, after maturely consider- 
ing the whole question, and being distinctly advised that neither under your own act 
of Parliament nor the Nuisances Removal Act have you any jurisdiction in this case; 
and feeling that it is rather for the magistracy of the City to prosecute an indictment 
in such a case as this than for you, because they have always been accustomed so to 
do, and because it is doubtful whether you would be legally justified in burdening 
your rates with the heavy costs of such indictments—for these reasons, we beg to 
recommend that you lay the whole of the evidence and documents in this case before 
the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, that they may direct such steps to be taken 
in the case as they may be advised. 

All which we submit to the judgment of your honourable court. 

W. A. Pgacock, R. B. Wurresipr, 
Georct Bones, Tuomas Barkty, 
WituaM Curistizr, G. Arronison, 

Jounx Barirron, Epwarp Conper. 


| 








Dated this 27th day of October. 

Annexed is the joint report of Messrs. Tyrrell and Pearson referred to in 
the above document. 

Gentlemen,—Mr. Daw has laid before us various documents connected with the 
complaint against the City Gas-works as a nuisance, with a request from your com- 
mittee that we will, by a joint or separate report, advise what course of proceeding 
you should adopt. 

We have carefully perused these documents, but do not feel we can present you 
with any joint report as to the effect of the evidence upon the subject-matter of the 
complaint. This is, however, of little consequence. The witnesses were examined 
in your presence, and you had the advantage we did not possess of observing the 
manner in which their testimony was given. Your habit of sitting as jurymen, of 
hearing and deciding upon oral evidence, renders you, probably, better judges of its 
force than we should have been had we been present on the occasion. 

If, upon a deliberate consideration of all the facts and circumstances brought under 
your notice, you disbelieve the evidence upon which the complaint is founded, we advise 
you to dismiss it altogether. If, on the other hand, were you sitting asa d in- 
quest, you should think the complaint sufficiently substantiated to warrant its being 
put in the course of trial, we are of opinion that it should be done by means of an 
indictment for a nuisance - ———- = i‘ " 

Applying the ordinary rules o! construction to this case, we have great doubts 
wieather the summary jurisdiction created by the Nuisances Removal Act, and the 
other modern statutes to be read in pari materid with it, can be made applicable to 
—— at any rate, these m dies for nui i 


8 affecting the public 
ealth and comfort are in addition to, and not in substitution of, the common law. 








That this may not be doubted, the Legislature, in the 43rd section of the N 
Removal Act, expressly declares that nothing therein contained shall be construed |} 
to.interfere with any course of | ego po “hich might be resorted to or adopted by 
the Commissioners of Sewers if the said act had not passed, nor to impair any power 
to abate nuisances at common law. . - 

In a question depending upon conflicting testimony, and where the public health 
on one side, and the fate of a large amouat of invested capital on the other, are said 
to be dependant, we think that the merits of the case will be best determined in 
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‘Westminster Hall. We are the more satisfied in recommending you to adopt this 
course, because statements have been aren made that this complaint against the 
City Gas Company is not a bond fide proceeding emanating from the parties whose 
name it bears, but that it is a complaint got up or promoted from interested motives 
bf persons who keep themselves out of sight. It is even insinuated that prejudice is 
owed to prevail in the consideration of the question when it is discussed in your 
own body. However unfounded we may believe such imputations to be, we think the 
consideration of such an ne and difficult question should be remitted to the 
‘| | Queen’s judges and an impartial jury—a tribunal where fear and favour, partiality and 
prejudice, are alike unk n—where the scales of justice between the public and the 
company will be fairly poised, and where (if any) such machinations as may have 

prevailed will be dragged to the light of day. 

We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient sevants, 

Caries Pearson, City Solicitor. 

Guildhall Oct, 27, Timotay TyRReLL. 

Mr. ABRAHAM, in moving the adoption of the report, said, as it was he 
who moved the reference to the committee, he thought it right now to offer a 
few observations upon the report just presented. He thought that the com- 
mittee had arrived at a sound and properconclusion with regard to the further 
4|steps to be taken in this matter, for it would be quite impossible that the 
question should rest where it was. It would be extremely unwise for this 
court, after such a report, not to send the whole case before a tribunal where 
justice would be awarded to all parties. This was a sy omy not sought 
out by them, but brought to the notice of the court by the Police so long ago 
as last August—at which time the superintendent whose letter originated this 
inquiry stated that he had smelt the nuisance as far off from the works as 
Ludgate Hill. This letter had very properly been referred to the medical 
officer (Dr. Letheby), who, after making inquiries, presented a report which 
ied the court to examine several witnesses on the subject. A number of 
policemen accordingly came before them, and stated that they had suffered 
}| from headache, sickness, and nausea—that some of them had actually vomited 
{| in consequence of the very offensive and noxious smells emitted from these 
as-works. He was not about to trouble the court with the whole of the 
details of their evidence—(Hear, hear)—he took it for granted, as the inquiry 
was made in open court, and the whole of the proceedings had been published, 
that every gentleman present was conversant with them. He would merely 
give a summary of the facts which were corroborated ye the witnesses, 
who stated that in their own persons they had suffered from headache, sick- 
ness, and vomiting. 
Deputy OpparD said he should be much pained to interrupt the honour- 
able member, but the question was “to agree with the committee in their 
report.” If Mr. Abraham did agree with the committee, it was of no use 
saying anything. 

. ABRAHAM must be excused, but he felt it was wy The soli- 
citors whose advice in the matter had been sought, offered the court the 
choice of two courses—either to go on with the case in the mode suggested, 
or to drop it altogether. 

A Commissioner: Well, then, let’s drop it. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr, ApraHam proceeded: In addition to the seven policemen who were 
;@xamined, there were several other members of the force waiting in the court, 
se yop if needs be, to corroborate the testimony of their brother officers, 
| but the chairman felt that the evidence before them was so full and con- 
clusive that it was not n . And, in addition to this, they had no less 
than thirteen respectable inhabitants of Chatham Place and the neighbour- 
| hood — forward to prove that they themselves, their wives, and families, 
‘had suffered the same symptoms from these offensive smells. One man (Mr. 
| Priest) told them that he was obliged to remove his family, and that he had 
| act — his foreman a free residence in the vicinity of the works, but 
‘it had been refused. 
" Mr. Barkiy: Well, we’ve heard all this before; we don’t want to hear 
it again. 
ny Lorr: We should not interrupt our friend; there’s as much to be 
aid on the other side. 
Mr. ABRAHAM said, the court had had more than twenty witnesses, who had 
all given the same account of the discomfort, inconvenience, and even injury, 
that they had sustained from the smells arising from these gas-works. And 
what was the answer to all this positive testimony, which was also < emees by 
@ letter from Mr. Brandt, a barrister in the Temple, and Mr. M‘Whinnie, a 
surgeon in Bridge Street? The first thing ae in by the company was a report 
from four gentlemen of undoubted talent and undoubted respectability, but who 
; wound up their certificate in a way entirely inconsistent with the former part 
of it; for they said there were two things highly objectionable in the gas- 




















—_ for one of which they actually suggested a remedy; and yet at the 
end of their report they stated that, as the result of their inspection, the City 
Gas Company could not be charged with the neglect of any precaution known 


'to science for ee a nuisance to the neighbourhood. (Hear, hear.) 
|'Was that true? He (Mr. Abraham) had been one of a deputation from this 
court to visit the works about twelve months ago, and he then pointed out to 
the company the existence of a most intolerable nuisance, arising from the 
emptying of the retorts. It ap that there were about 400 retorts in 
constant operation, each of which required to be emptied and refilled every 
six or seven hours; and on these occasions volumes of dense, black, filthy 
emoke was emitted, and the whole neigbourhood was greatly inconvenienced 
thereby, as well as by the smuts which were given off. He (Mr. Abraham) 
asked the engineer, when he was under examination, whether he could not 
consume this smoke, and the answer was “* Yes;”’ but, he added, “ it would 
involve the necessity of building a new retort-house.”” Therefore it was 
clear that, though the certificate he had referred to said the company had 
adopted every means known to science for abating the nuisance, they had not 
taken the necessary steps to prevent the neighbourhood being smothered 
with smoke, and the furniture of the residents thereby greatly injured. 
There was another point, too, in which these learned gentlemen were not 
correct. In their certificate they stated that the red-hot coke taken 
from the retorts was cooled by pouring water upon it; and Dr. Letheby 
would inform the court that by such a process sulphuretted hydrogen 
was evolved; and this was one of the noxious gases of which such 
complaints were made. If this coke were permitted to cool in the 
open air, or in closed iron wagyons, there would be no sulphuretted 
eee given off, and the neighbours would not be inconvenienced; but 
this would be a loss to the company, because coke cooled by water was more 
valuable than coke left to cool of its own accord. That was the reason why 

the company had not adopted the “‘ precaution known to science”’ for cooling 
ahavertl ¢ and which was equally applicable to coke. These facts he men- 

tioned to show that the certificate was not quite true, and that it ought not 
to be accepted as an answer to the evidence laid before the court on the other 

side. Moreover, these gentlemen added, that the question of ** whether these 

effluvia are or are not a noxious or offensive nuisance to the neighbourhood 

is a question of fact, and must depend on the nature of the evidence adduced ; 

their influence on health in a diluted state must also rest, not on chemical 

ulations, but on similar evidence;”’ so that this 


certificate, upon which | here. 


thing the go by. One of the gentlemen whose name appeared to that docu. 
ment, in a letter which he addressed to the secretary of the company, stated, | 
that, having been employed by the Government to make inspections of gas- 
works, his opinion had been adverse to their being constructed or situated 
near inhabited dwellings, especially when the works were on a large scale, | 
It was not likely therefore that he, knowing the injurious effects resulting 
from such works, could give acertificate which would endorse this company’s, 
works as not being a nuisance to the neighbourhood, The next document 
put in by the company was a memorial signed by a number of the inhabit. | 
ants of the locality; but did that contravert the positive evidence adduced 
on the other side? No, The memorialists did not deny that the nuisance’ 
existed ; they merely said that the complaints, ‘if not unfounded, were very | 
much exaggerated.”” It was not the business of this court to go into the 
question of degree ; it was a nuisance, and admitted to be so. This memo.) 
rial, therefore, though signed by 120 of the inhabitants—all men of the 
greatest peobisy and veracity—amounted to nothing—(laughter, and cries of 
‘“‘ Hear, hear’’)—that was, as regarded the positive evidence before them. | 
This kind of defence reminded him, as an old sanitary reformer, of the mode 
adopted sixteen years ago to uphold the pager of intramural graveyards, | 
Twenty or thirty people would come forward to state how much injury they 
suffered every time an interment took place, and to meet this a similar num-| 
ber would be produced on the other side to say they suffered no injury at all. 
The evidence, which went to prove that some people never suffered, was no_ 
answer to the statement that othersdid. Next, the company brought forward a 
letter signed by Dr. Barclay and Mr. Burge, who had inspected the works, and: 
who expre their gratification at the completeness of their arrangements, 
and the skilful contrivances and constant care used to prevent the escape of 
disagreeable and noxious effluvia. But this was no use, again, as regarded, 
their case, (A laugh.) He (Mr. Abraham) had no doubt that the works! 
were conducted as well, perhaps better than the works of any other company; 
but he denied that the company had adopted all the means they could to 
prevent them being a nuieance to the neighbourhood, and he had shown two 
points in which they had failed. 
Mr. H. L. TayLor reminded the honourable member that Mr. Gray, when | 
before the court, admitted that they might not have exhausted every im-| 
provement. 4 ‘ ot 
Mr. ABRAHAM objected to this interruption. He had not said anything 
unfair or contrary to the evidence, and, until he did, he bad no right to be 
called to order. He wished to do everything in a fair spirit, though he had 
been called a partisan. : 
Mr. H. L. Taytor: I do not see the utility of all this, because we all 
agree in the report. (Hear, hear.) . ‘ 
Mr. ABRAHAM did not believe they did, and had certainly heard a dissen- 
tient voice already. The next document he came to was the report of the 
surgeon of the City police force, and upon that he certainly would make a 
remark, because it had been said that this was so much in favour of the 
company. Mr. Childs set out with the assertion that, “ from _@ laudable 
desire to improve the public health by the suppression of all nuisances cal- 
culated to injure it, the aid of additional evidence had been sought from the 
Police.” Now, was that true? Did the court seek it? Had it not been 
shown that the inquiry originated in a letter from the police authorities 
themselves? It was false, then, to say the court had sought it, and it was 
an imputation upon the commission, : | 
Deputy OpparD: I do not feel it any imputation. : 
Mr. H. L. Taytor: Let us pause fora moment. Are you putting the 
right construction on his words? Does he say this commission ? 
Mr, Wuitesipe: You are assuming that he does, | 
Mr. Apranam said, Mr. Childs had asserted that the police evidence had | 
been sought for, and he contended that was not the fact; it was sent to the 
court. When before them, the question was put to Mr. Childs, whether, 
during the last two years, he had made any inquiry of the Police as to this 
nuisance, and he replied in the negative; and yet, in his letter to the Times 
—for Mr. Childs was a very vain man, and fond of rushing into print-—— 
(Loud laughter.) . : ‘ ‘te | 
Deputy Lorr: I would just remind my friend that Mr. Childs is not here. 
Mr. ABRAHAM continued: In that letter Mr. Childs stated that he had, 
made this inquiry. How were these discrepancies to be reconciled ? 
Alderman Rose: Are you not making a mistake? I think he says, “ If! 
such a cause of illness existed, it ought to have been reported to me; and 
the more especially, as I invariably make inquiry as to such matters.” 
Mr. ABRAHAM said, he understood him to say so. Further on, Mr, Childs 
said that ‘‘ the medical history of the third division of the City police fur- 
nishes, therefore, no data for the suppression of the City Gas-works.”’; 
(“* Hear,” and a laugh.) Then he told them that, though “ bad smells were 
nuisances, and ought to be abated,” yet that they must be ‘* proceeded against 
on sure grounds, and not on the conjectures of medical theorists.” Now, who 
were the “* medical theorists ’’ to whom he referred? | 
Deputy Lorr: Hear, hear, hear. ’ me 
Mr. AprAHAM: Either this was a pointless and meaningless allusion, or it 
was intended as a fling at the medical officer of this court. If the latter, then 
he (Mr. Abraham) said, that for one officer of the corporation in his report to 
make such an attack upon another officer of the corporation was extremely | 
ungenerous, unjustifiable, and discreditable. 
Mr. Taytor: He did not mean that. (* Hear,” and a laugh.) 
Mr. ABRAHAM: Perhaps Mr. Taylor would explain who he did mean?) 
Mr. Childs went on to say that he regretted a reference had not been made to! 
him in the first instance. But why should there be? The men knew the 
cause of their sufferings, and they knew that Mr. Childs could not relieve 
them, and therefore they took the rational course of applying to their supe- 
rior officers, and got a removal to other districts where they ceased to suffer | 
as before. He now came to the last part of this report, in which Mr. Childs: 
said that the police authorities, “‘ in their praiseworthy desire to improve the 
public health by the abatement of nuisances, had been unconsciously forced 
to enlist in their good cause evidence of a vague and contradictory character.” | 
Now, he would ask, who were the police authorities in the City? He knew 
of none, except the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and the Commissioner of Police. 
These were the only parties who exercised ony pore. jurisdiction in the City, 
and did Mr. Childs presume to say that they had enlisted in their good cause 
vague and contradictory evidence? Why, what an insult! A more dis- 
creditable insult for an officer to cast upon the constituted authorities of the 
City he could not imagine; and, in dismissing this report, he must beg leave 
to say that he believed the sneer at their medical officer arose from envy. 
Mr. Childs aspired to that post, and offered to take it for a less salary, but 
his aspirations were ni) in the bud. — 
Deputy Osparp: This is too bad; he is not here. 
Mr. ABRAHAM: He ought to be here; he might have been. A 
Mr. De Jersey: We must not have our mouths closed because he is not 


Mr. ABRAHAM said he took the report as he found it, and he would say, 





gas com: so confidently relied, in no way affected the testimony of 
the pelicomen ¢ - the seuhoute in the neighbourhood—in fact, it gave the 





that a more discreditable document—one containing less information upon | 
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the subject respecting which information was sought—he had never met with ; 
and, as the gas company were so proud of Mr. Childs that they had published 
his letter to the Times in the Gas Journal, he would make them a present 
of the report also; and, if they would take Mr. Childs himself too, it would 
be a blessing to the corporation. 

Mr. Extiotr: Shame! shame! 

Mr. ABRAHAM said he took this matter up as it had come before them, and 
the was not aware that he had made a single ungenerous stricture upon any 
one. (‘*Oh!” and laughter.) If he had done so, he did not intend it— 
pire laughter)—he simply intended so to express himself, that those who 

acted a part not quite worthy should have an opinion upon their conduct 
expressed in the same court as that in which they had so committed them- 
be aap and, in conclusion, he would urge that it was impossible the com- 
| mission could do otherwise than remit the whole case to the proper tribunal 
|for further investigation. It would seem that the powers of this court were 
|entirely exhausted, but he felt that they had done their duty in the matter. 
| Deputy Daxrw said he thought the more this question was discussed with- 
out ungenerous allusions the better. (Hear, hear.) His object in rising was 
|to give a gentleman present the opportunity of retracting what had been said 
ley him during his Fhe speaker's) absence on a former occasion. In the 
\opinion of the solicitors which accompanied the report of the committee just 
| ead, the following passage occurred :—‘ We are the more satisfied in recom- 
| mending you to adopt this course, because statements have been publicly made 
‘that this complaint against the City Gas Company is not a bond fide pro- 
| ceeding, emanating from the ey whose name it bears, but that it isa 
complaint got up and promoted from interested motives by persons who keep 
themselves out of sight. It is even insinuated that prejudice is allowed to 
| prevail in the consideration of the question when it is discussed in your own 
Poay. However unfounded we may believe such imputations to be, we think 
the cousideration of such an important and difficult question should be re- 
| mitted to the Queen’s judges and an impartial jury—a tribunal where fear 
|and favour, partiality and prejudice, are alike unknown—where the scales of 
| justice between the public and the company will be fairly poised, and where 
{if any) such machinations as may have prevailed will be dragged to the 
light of day.” He (Deputy Dakin) took it that that allusion in the report 
was to a speech made by his friend and colleague Mr. or on a previous 
occasion. He took this opportunity publicly to state that the first knowledge 
he had of the complaint out of which this inquiry sprung was conveyed to 
him by the chairman of the City Gas Company, who was now in the court. 
{That gentleman called on him and showed him the letter (before he had re- 
ceived any intimation of it as a commissioner), and requested that he would 
attend in his place when the matter came before the court. Mr. Gray was 
mow present, and he hoped Mr. Elliott would have the candour to state that 
he did not mean to charge him (Deputy Dakin) and those with whom he 
acted as being parties, from interested motives, to the getting up of the 
charge against the City Gas Company. ¢ iat 

Mr. Extiorr said, as his friend had made so pointed an allusion to him, it 
was right that he should offer a few observations. He hardly knew, although 
he stood there wishing to acquit himself of having made any personal charge 
against the worthy deputy, that he had said anything that he ought to be 
called upon to retract. What he had said was the expression of an opinion, 
and it was either right or wrong. His friend said it was wrong, and his 
testimony was certainly the stronger of the two, because he best knew what 
was going on. The commission would therefore value his (Mr. Elliott’s) 
opinion just at what it was worth as against the declaration of his friend, 
which was worthy of all consideration. When he remembered how affairs were 
managed in this world, he thought there might be very fair ground for the 
opinion he expressed, and all the time his friend might be ignorant of what 
was going on. They all knew how public—— 

Deputy DAxkin (interrupting): Did you mean, when you spoke of the 
“‘ rival company,” me and mycompany? Why beatabout the bush? If you 
did mean me, say 80; if you did not, then retract it. 

Mr. Exuiotr: It’s a great pity my friend pushes me so hastily. I will 
give him the full benefit of his position, but not an inch beyond. 

Deputy Daxrn : I don’t want you to. ea 

Mr. Exurorr : I do not know that the charge was got up at the instigation 
of my friend’s company. It might not have been; but I have my own 
opinion still. 

Mr. Ross: I rise to order. 
checked. ; , . : _— 

Deputy Daxrn (to Mr. Elliott): If you can’t retract it, leave it as it is. 
I accept the issue raised by my friend. ; 

Mr. WHEELER: I rise to order; I thought we were met here for business. 

Mr. Exuiott: I give my friend all the consideration he asks. 

Deputy Dakin: I don’t ask any consideration, Why do you state what 
you are not able to prove ? : 

Mr. Ex.iorr then proceeded to offer a few remarks upon the case in hand, 
He thought that the me part of Mr. Abraham’s speech required no an- 
sewer; that the weight of evidence in reference to the charge before the court 
y ought to prevent any further discussion ; and that they ought not to waste 

ten minutes in coming to a decision. In fact, there was nothing to debate ; 
but, when gentlemen were 80 jealous—so tenacious—if any opinion was 
expressed that there were secret —/ at work, it was rather a dangerous 
policy to cast out insinuations, as Mr. Abraham had done, against rival 
practitioners. He (Mr. Elliott) had nothing to say upon the merits of the 
case, as the evidence was so strong, 80 overwhelming; but he could not sit 
and hear an absent professional man spoken of as Mr. Childs had been, and 
the meanest of motives assigned to his conduct. Mr. Childs had presented a 
re to the commission, which, if not the ablest, was certainly one of the 
ablest he had ever heard. It was one of the most straightforward and the 
most manly, framed upon the most correct use of evidence, without surmise, 
thought, or conjecture, which had ever been presented to them. He did not 
care whether Mr. Childs was or was nota disappointed candidate ; nor was he 
ing to follow the example of his friend, and, because Mr. Abraham abused 
fr. Guild, turn round and abuse Dr. Letheby; and yet it was quite as open 
to him to find out motives for the agitation of this matter by Dr. Letheby —— 

Dr. LeTHusy : I beg your pardon; I did not agitate this matter. 

Mr. Exxiorr: Well, then, it was quite as open for him to find out motives 
for the very strong report presented by Dr. Letheby against this gas company, 
as for Mr. Abraham to find out motives for the use by Mr. Childs of facts 
which could not bring him to any other conclusion than that which he had 
done. Mr. Childs admitted that bad smells were unwholesome ; but then he 
very properly said, ‘The question you have put to me is this—‘ What is the 
condition of the health of the police in this particular district ?’”’ _ Was he 
to tell the court a falsehood ? as he to say that the men were sick when 
his figures showed that they were well? No; Mr. Childs had avoided any 
theories of his own, and had confined himself to a detail of the facts recorded 
in his books, leaving the court to draw whatever conclusions they thought were 
justified thereby. fr those facts had not been so overwhelming, his friend 

. Abraham (who, instead of being a quiet medical man, should have been 





This is altogether irregular, and ought to be 











an advocate at the Old Bailey) would have been able to get over them. One 
of the functions of an advocate, when he could not chew, nor —_, nor 
break down those indurated pieces of evidence which sometimes would tell 
against him, was to abuse the witness, and get him into discredit with the 
jury; and that was what his friend had done in the present case with the 
evidence of Mr. Childs, which upset the case of the opponents of the company. 
It was on this account that he (Mr. Elliott) was anxious to bear his testimony 
to the straightforward, manly course pursued by the surgeon of the City 
police, of whom he knew nothing until he came to that court. The honour- 
able member concluded by offering some observations on the evidence of Mr. 
Healey, which he thought proved that the gas-works were by no means the 
nuisance they were alleged to be. 

Mr. Dz Jersey justified the course adopted by Mr. Abraham, who, he 
asserted, had simply dealt with the very words of Mr. Childs’ report, while 
Mr. Elliott was the person who had dealt in surmises. His friend seemed to 
have come there with his mind filled with surmises, and prepared to attack 
other parties; and yet, when challenged to give names, slunk away, and told 
his opponents to take his observations for what they were worth. Now, he 
(Mr. Be rey) Ags take them at what they were worth, and he would 
tell his friend (Mr. Elliott), that it would have been much more honourable 
not to have made them. A man who made statements and imputed motives 
which he had not the courage or the decency to = ag ry would tell such 
a man, that it would be much better for society had he kept them to himeelf, 
than to attempt to thrust them down the throats of those who, sitting in this 
commission, were endeavouring to do their duty to themselves and to the 
public. Let them, however, look to the facts. He would undertake to say, 
that nearly every gentleman who was upon commission, and who had 
been or was connected with gas-works, was on the side of the City Company. 
Surely this was a contradiction at once to the assertions, and even to the sur- 
mises. And then, as to Mr. Childs’ report—notwithstanding the laudations 
bespattered upon it by Mr. Elliott, he felt that there was nothing more falla- 
cious than the facts produced. What was it founded upon? Upon the sani- 
tary condition of the neighbourhood? Why, it was a singular thing that the 
mortality of this district was greater than that of any other part of the City, 
thoagh, from Mr. Childs’ report, the contrary would appear to be the case. 
Why did Mr. Childs’ report not show this? Because it was a fact that the 
police who did duty there were frequently removed to other beats. This was 
the reason ; and, if his friend doubted it, he would send him to the police 
office to read the fact for himself, Knowing this, he (Mr. De Jersey) did 
not care the snap of his finger for Mr. Childs’ report. Mr. Childs said that 
he invariably asked the men whether there were any bad smells in their 
district; but, though he knew of the complaint which two years ago had 
been made against these works, he had never troubled to ask a single ques- 
tion respecting them in particular. This was, to say the least of it, very 
neglectful. The honourable member proceeded to criticise Mr. Childs’ re- 
port sent by sentence, as Mr. Abraham had done, and stated that he 
(Mr. De Jersey) would have been ashamed to put his name to a document 
which was so utterly at variance with the facts. He said this in the ho 
that it would get to the ears of Mr. Childs, and that that gentleman wo 
take an opportunity to set himself right ; for, as an officer of the corpora- 
tion, it was discreditable to him to have sent in such a document. The 
court were now informed by their legal advisers that under the Nuisances 
Removal Act this manufactory did not come; and, as it was upon his motion 
that the solicitors were consulted, he felt that he ought to be bound by their 
opinion. Their next duty, therefore, was to remit the whole case to those 
who had the power to deal with it; for that the existence of gas-works in 
the heart of a crowded city was a nuisance, there could not be a doubt. The 
only question was as to the amount of the nuisance, and who had the power 
to remove it. He was not prepared, and the turn which affairs had taken did 
not require him, to give an opinion; he believed they had done their duty, 
and he hoped the Lord Mayor and aldermen would do theirs. 

Mr. Ross said he had been pained to hear such an old friend as Mr. Childs 
was, accused of base motives in reference to the proceedings before this court, 
and he hoped the opinions expressed by one or two gentlemen would not be 
fortified by the decision they might arrive at. The fact was, Mr. Childs was 
unused to express himself in written documents, and he had stated that in 
his report which, though it did not justify the harsh expressions made use of, 
was certainly vague and ambiguous. He knew Mr. Childs to be a most 
amiable and a most generous man, and he believed that he would not on any 
consideration be tempted to doadishonourable act. At the same time, he had 
committed himself in a document which was the most illogical and the most 
fallacious of any that was ever presented to a public body, although, according 
to Mr, Elliott’s estimate, his figures were irresistible. Mr. Childs had taken the 
comparative unhealthiness of each division, and taken it on the aggregate of 
those who applied to him, and not in the ratio of their strength. Whatever 
personal regard he had for his friend, he could not help feeling, after care- 
fully examining his figures, that he did not know how to draw up a statistical 
report; and he (Mr. Ross) could not allow the matter to pass by without 
showing the court that the statistics he had given were unworthy of their 
dependance. In one part of his report, Mr.Childs had urged that the statements 
of some of the police who complained should not be taken against the “positive 
evidence ”’ of the remainder of the force; whereas it was the former, and not 
the latter, who had given any positive evidence at all. In fact, the report was 
altogether so illogical, there was such a want of common sense in it, that for 
his own sake he regretted Mr. Childs had put himself in so false a position 
by presenting it. That the court had evidence to show that the gas-works 
were a nuisance and injurious to health was certain, and even one of their 
own witnesses (Mr. Langabeer) had instanced the case of his wife, who, having 
inhaled the poison, was ill for three or four days afterwards, with the same 
symptoms as those de to by the police. He (Mr. Ross) regretted that 

eir legal advisers told them they could take no action in the matter, for he 
was afraid that this opinion would be taken to operate against the efforts of 
the court in suppressing other nuisances. He hoped it would not be drawn 
into a precedent, but that the court would be strengthened so that they might 
be able to exercise their jurisdiction with the fullest advantage to those whom 
they represented. The commission had always fulfilled its duties so well 
that no fault could be found with them; and even when the Government 
commission sat to inquire into the corporation, it was the Court of Sewers 
which formed the exception in their report. They had had a good character, 
= =o they would preserve it, and justify themselves in the eyes of 

e public, 

7 Lorr rose to speak amidst loud cries of “‘ Question.”” He said he 
would have been well content to allow the question to be put at first, if there 
had been a mutual agreement upon the subject; but it was not so, and his 
friend, Mr. Abraham, had indulged in a long dissertation, and taken upon 
himself to sum up the evidence. With regard to the report of the legal 
omg just read, he must say that he did not like the language of it. 

here had been imported into it some of those flowers of rhetoric—some of 
that oratory that was sometimes heard there, that he was inclined to think 
the report was more the production of another mind than that of their own 
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|| That would have been alike unworthy of both parties. 


i gaged, in consequence of a complaint from the superintendent of the police, ef tie 
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Why should they be infused into the report? 


not a logician. Now he (Deputy Lott) had heard all the evidence on 


with the rules of. logic and evidence. Mr. Childs said, “ Less than the ordi- 
nary average sickness had prevailed in the Fleet Street division.” 
a fact that could not be denied. Again—‘ Taking the month of August last, 
that being the heaviest month of the year, no constable whose beat was in 
the district in which the alleged nuisance exists was found to have reported 
himself ill.”” And, further, “‘ These returns show that the Police had never 
drawn my attention to the gas-works as a cause of their illness, although I 
|| always made inquiry on such points, and the answer is entered in the re- 
|| gister.” However, there seemed to come a sort of influence—a sudden hal- 
ucination—over the Police; one is sick, another vomits, and they all lay it 
|| to the exhalations arising from these poor, unfortunate gas-works. (Laugh- 
|| ter.) The whole thing was too impulsive for the court to give the fullest 
| “vergand credence to; while, on the other side, the evidence went to show 
at such a nuisance, if it existed, must be very greatly exaggerated. The 
| honourable commissioner proceeded to read extracts from and comment upon 
|| the evidence of Mr. Digby and Mr. Harvey, the letter of Mr. Quartermaine, 
|| and the certificate of the scientific men who examined the gas-works, and the 
|| memorial presented by the inhabitants of the district—all of which, he con- 
|| tended, showed a strong case in favour of the company. In reference to the 
|| report of the committee, he confessed that he would have been much better 
aeapes if they had come to the decision, that, having heard the evidence on 
|| both sides, they saw no reason to interfere further in the matter. They had 
|| now the opinion of the solicitor, who, though he did not exactly say that the 
had no case, told them that in presenting it they would be viewed with suc 
suspicion, that they would be sure not to succeed. 
Mr. De Jersry: No; I beg your pardon 
The CuarrMAn: I believe that the strong reason which influenced the 
committee in drawing up that report, in which they recommend you not to 
|| interfere with law, was, that we have never done so, and I hope we never 
shall. (Hear, hear.) We are not empowered to spend the rates of the inha- 
|| bitants of the City of London in legal proceedings. If the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen do it, that is not a matter of ours. (Hear, eo 
Deputy Hott said he felt he had a duty to perform, and, if it were the case 
|| of his own father or brother, he was the man to go against them in that which 
interfered with the public health. They were now called upon to do one of 
\| two things: either to sit down quietly and stultify themselves in the eyes of 
the world, or to do their duty, and hand over this question to a tribunal 
where justice would be done to all parties; and, though it might involve an 
expenditure of £500 or £5000, they ought to do it when a question so im- 
rtant to life and health was concerned. For himself, he could say that, as 
ar as his olfactory nerves would lead him, a bad smell was deleterious to his 
|| his health. (Loud laughter.) He should vote for the report, in order that 
'| this case might go to Westminster Hall. 
Mr. MurRELL, amidst continued interruption, briefly addressed the court. 
He said he believed that Mr. Abraham had said much that he did not intend, 
and he (the speaker) could not allow the case to close without recording his 
opinion in favour of Mr. Childs. He considered that, if any one would take 
ins to understand the statistics of his report, they would arrive at a 
ifferent result to that which Mr. Ross had. (Question.) Mr. Childs might 
have cone this; he might—(interruption)—but he preferred to give them 
the facts which he had recorded in his journal before the agitation took place. 
Then, in the course of the evidence, they had one gentleman come forward, 
who said that, though he had not suffered at all, he had promised Mr. Gray 
|| to take an opportunity of patting a spoke in his wheel. Hnowed interrup- 
tion, and cries of “‘ Question,” during which the honourable member sat down.) 
Mr. Gray (chairman of the company) asked permission to say, that though, 
;a8 Deputy Dakin had informed them, he waited on him, and asked him to 
be in, his place when this matter was discussed, he had conveyed to him no in- 
timation as to what course he thought the honourable member ought to take. 








The question was then put, und the report adopted, two hands only being 
held up against it. 
| The court then adjourned. 


COURT OF ALDERMEN. 
Tuespay, Nov. 4. 
THE CITY GAS COMPANY. 

At the sitting of the Court this day, the Lonp Mayor said a communication 

been received from the Commissioners of Sewers in reference to this 
company. 
r. WoopTHorpP read the following letter, which was addressed by Mr. 
Daw, the chief clerk to the commissioners, to the Town Clerk :— 

Ci'y Sewers’ Office, Guildhall, Nov. 1, 1856. 

Crrx or Loxpox Gas Company’s Works. 
8ir,—I am directed by the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London to 
request you will lay before the Lord Mayor and the Court of Aldermen, at their first 
meeting, the annexed copies of the proceedings in which they have lately been en- 





ances caused by the above works. 

After fully investigating the matter through their committee on general purposes, 
both by evidence, and by the reports of the medical officer of health, of the surgeon 
of the police, and others, which are also annexed, the commissioners had been ad- 
by the City Solicitor, and their own solicitor, whom they consulted on the 
occasion, as contained in the report of those gentlemen, of which I also annex a 
copy, and acting under that advice, they respectfully lay the whole befure the Court 
of Ticrmen for that court to deal with as they shall see fit. 

1 am, sir, your very obedient servant, 

To Mr. Town Clerk. (Signed) Joszrn Daw, Principal Clerk. 
Mr. Alderman CopEtann said he would move, “ That the letter do lie upon 
the table.” It was absurd to — that this court would, at the mere 
suggestion of the Commissioners of Sewers, e in a lawsuit which might 
involve the expenditure of £4000 or £5000. He did not object to improved 
ments; but, so my Oe the Legislature permitted every privy and sewer to 
empty itself into the Thames, thereby increasing its impurity—and God 
knew it was impure enough, and would be still more so but for the action of 
the paddle-wheels of the steamers, which kept the pollution in motion—while 
vow ye said, was permitted, he could notsee that these gas-works could be 
much of a nuisance, Really and truly, to deal with property of this magni- 
tude and description, which involved, to some extent at least, the lighting of 
the City, on such a showing, was monstrous. Were they, as a body of 


solicitor. What had the court to do with insinuations and imputations? 
They had men amongst them 
who, he believed, were connected with other gas companies, but he believed 
they were too honourable and high-minded to act from any such sinister mo- 
tives as those glanced at in the report; and therefore, if the whole of those 
insinuations had been excluded, the better. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Ross had 
been exceedingly critical upon Mr. Childs, decause his learned brother was 


both sides, and had read all that had been written by Mr. Childs, and he 
found in one part a sentence which, it occurred to him, was quite consistent 


That was 


against the company. 
devise some means of detection. 7 
at the time of neap tide, at night, and at low water a hose was, under the water- 
bailiff’: direction, attached tu tke orifice of the pipe, and placed in a barge which 





thing like £800,000, and that many widows and orphans were dependent 
upon the dividends they received from their shares to support them. Was 


such a summary manner? If the Commissioners o 
they could not indict the gas company, let the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, if they felt it to be a nuisance, do so, (Hear, hear.) Why they, asa 


an insult to their common sense. (Hear, hear.) 


as all the privies and cesspools in the metropolis were allowed to be emptied 
into the Thames, the discharge of material from the gas-works, which was 
chiefly chloride of lime, would rather help to purify the river than other- 
wise. Te did not like to interfere in the matter, even if it were admitted to 
be a nuisance, when any and every oue of the inhabitants of the locality had} 
it in their power to indict the company if they thought fit. He quite agreed 
in the observations made by the last speaker, and cordially seconded the | 
motion. - 
Mr. Alderman Sypnry said he rather regretted that Mr. Alderman Copeland 
had made the proposition, that the letter lie on the table, because, whatever | 
might be the opinion of either the mover or seconder, no doubt a very wide-| 
spread opinion existed out of doors that nuisances arose from these gas-works 
which required remedial appliances. He was not sure that the Commission- | 
ers of Sewers had approached the court in the usual manner, but undoubtedly | 
it was the business of the court to consider presentments of all nuisances in 
the City. The usual mode recognised by this court was, that all present- 
ments should be made by the inquests of the respective wards in which the | 
alleged nuisance existed; but still he submitted to his honourable friend, | 
without at all arguing the question ut the present time, whether it would | 
not be better, even for the sake of the company, which had invested £800,000 
in the property at Whitefriars, that this court should deal with an intima-| 
tion of this kind as they would by a regular presentment of a nuisance by | 
the inquest. He did not for one moment say that there was any nuisance | 
created by the City Gas Company, but none of them could be ignorant of the} 
fact that this question had arrested the attention of the press; and when the | 
influential organs of public opinion stated openly, and in powerful language, 
that it was a nuisance; and when they told the world at large that there 
were hundreds of persons who could attest the fact of its existence, he did} 
ask, with all deference to his esteemed friends, that the Court of Aldermen | 
would not lay themselves open to the charge, that, though they possessed the 
power, they were not willing to exert it to suppress the nuisance. It was! 





been told that the company had a capital invested in that concern of some- | 





it right that the Court of Alderman should waste their time in debating | 
whether they would take steps to destroy the property of this company in| 
Sewers were advised that | 


body of magistrates, should be called on to interfere, he could not imagine ; | 
and he could only characterise the request in this manner, that it was almost | 


Mr. Alderman FaREBROTHER seconded the motion. He felt that, so long| 





the duty of the court to consider nothing as proved or disproved without the} 
fullest investigation ; and he therefore trusted that so important a document | 
as that which had been brought under their notice would not be summarily | 
got rid of. The mover of the resolution had stated that the Commissioners | | 
of Sewers had asked this court to plunge the City into a lawsuit in order to | 
get rid of this company. He (the speaker) was not going to say, at this time, | 
that the inquiry would result in a lawsuit, neither did he believe that it would; | | 
but he asked his friends, in justice to themselves and in justice to the Court, 1} 
to receive this document with the respect that was due to it. He felt that! | 
they ought to make the inquiry, whatever the result; and, having heard | | 
both sides of the case, then to pronounce an opinion which they would be’ | 
prepared to stand by before their fellow-citizens, under the full conviction || 
that they had done their duty in the matter. He trusted, therefore, that his | 
honourable friend was not serious in moving that the letter do lie upon the | 
table. 

Mr. Alderman Corezayp: Upon my word I am. 
Mr, Alderman Sypxe£y was compelled therefore to say, that he differed en | 
tirely from lis frieud in the opinion he expressed. At this stage of the) 
business he guarded himself, in the capacity of a judge, from expressing any | 
opinion as to whether these works were or were not a nuisance; and would | 
only say that he held that they would be ignoring the duties which devolved | 
upon them if, after receiving an important document like this, they ordered | 
it to lie upon the table, without obtaining a scintilla of evidence in support 
of the charge which it contained. If the honourable mover persisted in his! 
motion, he (the speaker) would submit an amendment to the effect, “ That, 
this document be referred to a committee of the whole court, for them to 
examine and take evidence thereon.” 

The Lornp Mayor: Does any one second that ? 
No one rising to second, the amendment dropped. 
Mr. Alderman Winson said he could not conceive what the Court of Alder-| 
men had to do with this matter. The Court of Sewers had the power to deal | 
with it, and so had every magistrate present, in the justice-room ; but could | 
it be supposed that tiis court was to sit there day after day, for.a week or a | 
fortnight, as the Court of Sewers had done, to investigate the merits of the| 
case? Ifthey took it up, they must have all the evidence over afresh, and 
then, he believed, they would come to the same conclusion as the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers had done. If the magistrates of the City of London were 
to deal with the case, they must deal with it, not in that court, but in 
the justice-room, and according to the requirements of the act of Parliament. 
Why did the Court of Sewers send it here ? . : 
Mr. Alderman Humpurzy: Beceause they are afraid to deal with the 
company themselves. : / 
Mr. Alderman Witson: Yes; and why should we do the dirty work whieh 
they will not do themselves? (Hear, hear.) It is not our duty, and it is 
quite a waste of time to occupy the attention of the court any longer about it. 
The question was then put, when there appeared— 

For the motion .. eo oe ee ee o 9 

Against it oe oe oe ee ee oe 1 

Majority .. os ee oe os oe — 8 
The documents were therefore laid upon the tuble, and the subject dropped. || 
THE LONDON GAS COMPANY. cm | 
Mr. Wooptuorp read the following letter, addressed by the City Solicitor 
to the Lord Mayor and the Court of Aldermen :— | 
To THE Ricur HonovraBLe THE Lorp Mayor AND Court oF ALDERMEN. | 

My Lord and Gentlemen,— Information was some time since communicated to the 
Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, as conservator of the River Thames, that the Lon- 
don Gas Company at Vauxhall had a secret pipe from their works, with its orifice below 
low-water mark, from which they were in the habit of emitting gas refuse into the 
Thames at the time of high water, by which means it was carried away with the 
stream uaseen, although the nauseous smell for a considerable distance above and 
below the works was most offensive. a 
I received directions from the Lord Mayor to take measures to ascertain the truth 
of the charge; and, if evidence of the fact could be procured, to institute proseedings | 
I accordingly requested the water-builiff, with his men, to 
Plans tor this purpose were laid a fortnight sinee, 














tea, to enter into a lawsuit, and indict this company for a nuisance,. 








with a view to compel them to remove their works from the City? He had 


through the hose, and a quantity was secured, which has since been analysed by 





floated with the tide; and at high water gas refuse began to pour from the 
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officer of health, who pronounced it to be gas refuse. This has been reported to his 

lordship, and I have received directions to take proceedings against the company as 

I may be advised, by indictment for an offence at common law, or by summary pro- 

cess under the Nuisances Removal Act, which has a clause specially directed to this 

|| offence. I have the honour to be, my lord and gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Cuar_es Pearson, City Solicitor. 

Alderman Sir F. G. Moon said he had a memorial to present to the court, 
and, although he had given no notice on the subject, he had to request that 
it be received, seeing that the City Solicitor had authority to prosecute in 
this case. The memorial was signed by the chairman of the company, and 
he thought it would explain the nature of this transaction to the perfect 
satisfaction of the court, in 5 ry to the alleged fact of the polluting of the 
river. He (Sir F. G. Moon) had consulted with the Town Clerk as to the 
irregularity of presenting the memorial without notice, and that learned 
gentleman had expressed his opinion that, under all the circumstances, the 
court would receive the memorial, and act upon it. He begged to move that 
the memorial be received, and referred to the general purposes’ committee 
for —- 

Mr. Alderman Humpurey: Are you going to prove that the hose was not 
attached to the Pipe and that the barge was not filled with the refuse ? 

Alderman Sir F, G. Moow : If you will have the memorial read, I shall be 
|| happy to abide by the decision of the court as to what shall be done with it. 

1} ie Alderman FAREBROTHER : I know nothing of the matter, but Ishould 
| like the court to refer the communication of the City Solicitor and the memo- 
| rial of these gentlemen to a committee ; and I doit upon this principle:—The 
| other day, when I had the honour to sit at Guildhall, there was an applica- 
| tion made to me to direet the pulling down of a house in the City, and I 
| found that in making out the notice to pull down, the parties had introduced 

+] stack of chimneys which were not there; in fact, they had described some 
‘other house. I took the liberty of suggesting, what I hope will be the course 

adopted here, that the matter should be referred to the district surveyor and 
the surveyor of the gentleman who claimed the property, so as, while ensur- 
| ing the public safety, no act of violence should be done to private rights and 
| interests. I hope, upon the same principle, this question will be referred to 
| a committee, because I think before a —— 1s entered into against this 
| company, they should be entitled to show that the nuisance is not now in 
existence, or, if it is, whether a positive remedy may not be applied toit. I 
|am told that they have now a plan for introducing the surplus water into 
| cans, and by means of steam engines this is evaporated; so that all that re- 

‘| mains is a sort of chloride of lime, which is very essential to them in carry- 

'|ing on their works. Supposing that this process acts well, we may, by an 

examination, become satisfied that there is no probability of a further nui- 
|| sance and inconvenience to the public; and if they show that they are doing 
| all in their power to prevent injury to the public, I apprehend this court will 
| pause before they proceed to deal with, and perhaps take down, the works, 
| in doing which they would have to give the parties compensation. 

Mr. Alderman Humpurey: If you have the memorial read, you will find 
|| that it says the act complained of was done by one of their servants, and the 
|| moment it was found out it was discontinued. 
|| Alderman Sir F. G. Moon: I move the suspension of the standing orders, 
|| so as to allow of its being read. 

Mr. Alderman Sypney : I am for the fullest inquiry into this matter; but, 

| unless the court is prepared to ignore what is their ordinary custom, they 
will pause before adopting my friend's suggestion. The proper course would 

fi be for the parties to present this memorial to the magistrate who has the 
right to order the prosecution. The report of the — Solicitor states that 
he was instructed by the Lord Mayor, who had previously ordered the water- 
|| bailiff to adopt means for ascertaining how this gas refuse found its way into 
| the Thames. He (the water-bailiff) didso, and found that it was unquestion- 
|; ably a fact that this company discharged it by a pipe carried into the bed of 
the river. He made his return to the Lord Mayor, who thereupon, as con- 
| servator of the Thames, ordered the prosecution totake place. The court may 
| be of opinion that the subject requires further deliberation ; but do not let us 
| ignore the office of the conservator of the Thames—rather let us refer it to 
| the Lord Mayor to re ider his decision; and Sir F. G. Moon had better 
| advise his friends to attend at the Mansion House with their memorial. The 

!| City Solicitor is open to receive counter instructions from this court; but I 

think we should not be doing justice to the Lord Mayor, who directed the 
|| inquiries to be made—more particularly as our legal officer tells us he has 
|| proof to substantiate the complaint. I hope, therefore, the court will not, 
|| whatever may be their sympathy for gas companies, neglect to do that duty 
| to the public which they are now called upon to perform. I do not offer any 
| opinion upon the case ; I know nothing at all about its merits; but I say, if 

any wg Ae taken, let it be by the Lord Mayor, who has already had it 
| before 


ee 














m. 
The Lonp Mayor: I may be allowed, perhaps, to give some little explana- 
|| tion, so as to prevent the possibility of any mistake being made. I received 
a letter some time ago, complaining of putrid streams of water being dis- 
| charged from these gas-works, and my attention was directed to it as con- 
| servator of the river. I immediately sent to the water-bailiff, and directed 
| him to make inquiries. What special measures he took for the pete at 
| that time I do not know, but, after some considerable interval, I received 
| another letter, urging in very strong terms that something should be done to 
| abate the evil complained of, and charging me with having paid no attention 
to the former representations on the subject. I immediately sent for the 
| water-bailiff again, to inquire what he had done, and told him of my deter- 
| mination, asa public officer, and acting wholly in my character of conservator 
| of the river, to see the evil redressed. He informed me that he had been on 
the watch, and would be again, to discover the cause of it; and, aftera 
|| while, he reported to me that, by means of a certain contrivance, he had 
ascertained the secret way in which this refuse got into the Thames. I 
referred to the City Solicitor, and now we have got evidence by which we 
| may be able to deal with the case. It is for the court, if they please, to take 
‘| the responsibility of saying that nothing further shall be done. I leave it 
|| entirely in your hands, for whatever further steps are taken must be by my 
|, Successor. 
|| Mr. Alderman CopELAND: The City Solicitor is desirous that the memorial 
should be read, but I think it is not the proper time, though I should have 
|| me great objection to it. My recollection carries me back to the time when 
& similar complaint was made against the Whitefriars gas- works, and I think 
the Lord Mayor for the time being, although the company subsequently 
|| abated the nuisance, directed that they should be indicted, and upon their 
|| pleading guilty should not be called up for judgment. That is the impression 
I upon my mind. I think, considering the large salary that we pay to the 
|| water-bailiff, it is a most astounding thing that he could not find out the 
|| Cause of the nuisance before. 
| Mr. Alderman Humpurey: I am astonished that you should refer to the 
|| Water-bailiff. Why not go upon the facts of the case? 
| Mr. Alderman CopELaND : I am of opinion that it is the duty of this court 
be uphold the course adopted by the Lord Mayor. If, on the company being 





indicted, they can show that the nuisance has been abated, and cannot again 
be committed, I for one should be sorry to see them punished ; but it is ne- 
are for the public interests that a judgment should be obtained against 
them. 

Mr. Alderman Humpurey : I think so too, 

The Lory Mayor: I forgot to say that the parties came before me, and I 
think the indictment would have taken place, but was postponed for their | 
convenience; and now they come here for the purpose of throwing it over. I} 
ask the City Solicitor whether it would not otherwise have gone on? 

Mr. Pearson: Yes, my lord, it is possible that it would have been, but I | 
doubt whether I could have got ready, as it was only three days before the 
sessions at the Old Bailey. At any rate, I recommended your lordship that | 
the mg should have a short time, and another session will do as well. 

Mr. Alderman LAwReENceE: This is a very simple case. The court has} 
shown in the former one that it is not prepared to sweep away the property | 
of indiduals without due cause ; but here is a case in which a party is caught 
committing a nuisance in the river—most cleverly, I may say—and I do not’! 
find fault with the water-bailiff, who, I think, is rather entitled to credit for | 
his ingenuity in oma | the way in which the company got rid of their 
deleterious refuse into the Thames. The Lord Mayor, Tnles received suf- 
ficient evidence to justify him, has ordered the company to be prosecuted, and , 
I do not see what this court has to do in interfering to stop it. If this me-' 
morial means anything, it is a defence, and as such should be produced at the 
proper time and place. 

r. Alderman Humpurey : It is no defence at all. The company say it 
was the fault of a servant in their employ. 

Mr. Alderman Lawrence : I think that this is a question entirely between 
the Lord Mayor and the City Solicitor, and I hope this court will not inter-' 
fere in the case of a company _ more than they would in the case of an 
individual, or I am sure they will suffer in public estimation. 

Mr. Aldermar Witson: On thesame ground which I took before, viz., that 
this court ought not, in the previous case, to interfere to prosecute, I think, | 
in the present, we should not interfere to prevent. It is in his lordship’s 
hands; the City Solicitor has a good case, and the company come here to ask 
us to set the prosecution aside. I heard it stated that this nuisance was | 
committed by a servant of the company, and without the knowledge of the 
board of directors. If you allow the principle, that any company may do as | 
they please, and are not answerable for the acts of those in their employ, 
you will establish a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. Alderman Humpurey: Is the servant discharged ? 

Mr. Alderman Witson : This prosecution had better go on. The company | 
can plead guilty, and you can do as in the former case, if the nuisanee is 
abated, not call them up for judgment. If, in this case, you interfere, how 
can you avoid doing so when a private individual presents a memorial praying 
you to stop a prosecution against him by the City solicitor? . . 

Alderman Sir-F. G. Moon said, the aelnen and deputy chairman of the 
company are in attendance, and they say they will be most happy to with- 
draw the memorial, and leave the matter in the hands of the Pa Mayor, | 
assured that when he comes to investigate the merits of the case, the fullest | 
justice will be awarded them. fee: 

The memorial was then withdrawn and handed to his lordship, and the 
court adjourned. nee 

On Saturday, in pursuance of notice, several of the directors of the London 
Gas Company, attended by their solicitor, Mr..Maynard, appeared at the 
Mansion House, to learn the Lord Mayor’s decision upon the memorial of the 
company laid before the aldermen at the last court, which was as follows :— 
To true WorsurpruL THE Lorp Mayor AND ALDERMEN Or THE City or LonpDoN, 

The humble memorial of the London Gaslight Company 

Sheweth,— That your memorialists are a company forthed, and carrying on business, 
under an act of Parliament for supplying gas to a large portion of the metropolis and 
its vicinity. . 

That your memorialists have works connected therewith at Vauxhall, contiguous | 
to the River Thames. 

That on the 3rd of June last your memorialists received notice of the existence 
of a nuisance arising from the flowing of refuse water into the ‘Thames from the | 
above-mentioned works. That your memorialists.were not thei aware’df the exist- 
ence of such nuisance. 

That the board-ef directors of your memorialists engaged in earrying on the opera- | 
tions of the company immediate y passed the following resolution :—** Received no- 
tice from Mr, Charles Pearson, City Solicitor, dated the 3rd inst., to abate an alleged 
nuisance, by allowing the refuse from the company’s works to flow into the River 
Thames. The board have no knowledge of any such proceedings, having long since 
desired that nothing of the kind should exist, anit now desire that the most stringent 
orders be given to the engineer to see their instructions earried out;"” and that they 
also gave peremptory directions to their engineer to take the necessary steps forth- 
with to put an end to the alleged nuisance, if found to exist. 

That their engineer reported to your memorialists that he had taken the necessary 
measures to prevent any improper communication between the works of your memo- 
tialists and the River Thames; and your memorialists believed that the flaw of water 
had been effectually stopped. ’ z 

That in consequence of some proceedings on the part of the City water-bailiff, in 
the month of October now.last passed, your memorialists discovered that one of the 
servants at the works had improperly, and without the knowledge of the directors 
or engineer of your memorialists, and in contravention of their express orders, made 
a connection between their works and a suction-pipe, by which means offensive mate 
ter had been allowed to flow from the works into the Thames. 

That immediately this fact was known to your memorialists they eaused the con+ 
nection to be destroyed, and they directed their engineer to take such further steps | 
as to prevent the possibility of its recurrence ; and your memorialists are assured by | 
their engineer that their orders have been complied with, and that a repetition of the 
nuisance cannot under any circumstances take place without immediate detection. 

That your memorialists, having received notice that an indictment is about to be 
preferred against them, at the instance of the Corporation of the City af London, in 
respect of the said nuisance, with a view to its abatement, humbly represent to your 
worships that, as the said nuisance (which your memorialists greatly regret) existed 
entirely without their knowledge, and contrary to their express orders ; and that, in- 
asmuch as when the said nuisance was brought to their knowledge, , your memorial- 
ists immediately took such measures as were idered by their eng to be suf |, 
ficient to abate the same, and that they have now caused — to be taken —— 
the possibility of its renewal; they trust that the threate: proceedings will not be 
considered necessary. 

And your memorialists will ever pray, &c. ‘ r 

Mr. MayNarb, in supporting the prayer of the memorialists, said that the 
directors were present, and a omy to confirm all statements in the paper 
just read, and to assure his hip that there could, by no possibility, occur 
a repetition of the nuisance. . 

The Lorp Mayor said he would not have interfered at all in the matter, 
if the memorial had not been referred to him by the Court of Aldermen as 
the most fitting person, from his position, to deal with it. The gentlemen 
who had signed the memorial were persons of high respectability, and the 
gentleman by whom they had been introduced was well known to be a man 
of as unquestionable honour as any man in the profession. There was no 
reason to doubt the veracity of the memorialists; but he considered it to be 
his duty to the public to persevere in the course of which notice had been 
given, in order to prevent, by the authority of the law, the repetition of the 
nuisance. No doubt the representation which had been made would have 
its proper weight in the court. ; 
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Hduty. These accounts represent the state of affairs in June, but since then the 
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The Eleventh Half-yearly Ordi Meeting of the Shareholders of the 
above Company, under their Act of Incorporation, was held at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on Friday evening, the 3lst of October—Mr. 
Deputy Daxin in the chair—“ to receive the directors’ report, and to declare 
a dividend for the half year ending the 30th of June, last.’”’ There was a 
larger attendance of proprietors t we have noticed on many previous 
occasions. 

The first business of the evening was to affix the seal of the company to 
the register of the shareholders; after which, the secretary (Mr. Massey) 
read the advertisement convening the meeting. 

The CuarrMaNn then rose, and said: Gentlemen, I beg you will now allow 
—_— read the report of the directors. It is not a very long one; it is as 

follows :— 

Gentlemen,—The bal heet and t, rep ting the pany’s 
working for the half year ending Mideummer last, having been in the hands of the 
proprietors for some days past, and senting, as they do, so fully the commercial 
and financial position of the undertaking, it only remains for your directors, in their 
present report, to direct attention to those particulars bearing upon the object of 
this meeting, and which go satisfactorily attest the continued prosperity of your com- 
pany. It will be remembered that, at the general meeting of the shareholders in 
October last, when the di s obtained your permission to allot the 1500 shares 
for the purpose of raising an additional sum to liquid tstandi s, as well 
as to provide further working capital, it was contid ted that the steadily 
i ing revenue of the pany would enable the directors to continue the same 
rate of dividend on the original capital (as well as on the additional issue) which they 
have been enabled on so many previous occasions to recommend you to divide. On 
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ae ae ey ee ee a es 6,679 14 1 

£25,877 9 7 

Dividend declared April 25,1856 . . . . . . « + 

Depreciation, as per statement to June 80,1855 . . . . . 
ice, being net profitcarrieddown . . . .. . 


£17,619 2 8 


The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, that is the re 
very great pleasure of submitting to you. 


which the directors have the 
his is our eleventh half-yearly 


upon which this com 
for me to say much with regard to the matter, as you have now had the accounts | 
in your hands for several days; and, after all, the accounts are the main things | 
which the - rietors are accustomed to look at; and itis the little item inthe | 
corner of the balance-sheet which on all occasions is the one which pleases or | 
displeases them. The only remarks which I have to make are with regard 

to what are, indeed, the only novelties in the balance-sheet, viz.: in the first | 
place, the issue of new shares, which you will find in the corner of the debit | 
account of the balance-sheet as being £12,100. Authority was given to us 
to issue £15,000 worth of new shares, that is, 1500 shares of £10 each, which 
were offered rateably to the old proprietors, and all who were disposed to take 
them up had them allotted. The balance. of 290 which were not applied for 
are still in hand ; and, as one of the objects of the raising of this additional 
capital was to pay for a siding to connect the company’s works with the rail- 
way, and that negotiation is not completed, the directors have resolved not 
to issue the 1. shares till the money is required, and therefore those 
shares are still in hand for that purpose. The effect of this issue has 
been to reduce the creditors on the debit side from £22,000, as it stood 
last year, to £8000, as it stands now. You will likewise perceive on the 
other side, that the gas rentals and arrears for the quarter ending the 30th 
of June are represented by the considerable sum of £19,676, as against an 
indebtedness in the corresponding period of last year of £16,360; so that we 
have a larger sum this year than for the corresponding period of last year. 
This sum is, in one sense, rather larger than we like, because it reminds us 
of the necessity of prompting our collectors to a little more diligence in their 


collectors have been frequently up in the board-room, and received those cau- 
tions and admonitions which have resulted in the much closer collection of 
the rentals due to the company. (Hear, hear.) The other remark I would 
make is with regard to the in capital. You will find that the capital 
for the corresponding period of last year was represented by £201,022; it is 
now represented by the figures £202,528. 10s. 8d., the difference between the 
two being £1505. 18s. 9d., which is the entire addition to that department ; 
and it has been invested entirely in the purchase of meters, services, and 
some additional mains laid; therefore the capital account is not very much 
increased. You will find, likewise, that the rental, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, shows an increase of about £1100, which 








is a very satisfactory state of things. (Hear, hear.) Another item of the 
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been realised, for the rental, as compared with the half year ending Jnne 1855, shows 
an increase of £1090. 38. 2d. This will have the effect of raising the profits on the 
half-year’s working to £6679. 14s. 1d, Acting upon the principle of dividing only the 
profits earned during that period, after making the agreed deduction for the depre- 
ciation account, your directors recommend that a dividend be now declared, at the 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum, payable on and after the 19th of November next; this 
will absorb from the sum named £6484, leaving a balance of £195. 14s. 1d. to be 
carried, together with the surplus of former halt years, to the credit of revenue ac- 
count, for the purpose of equalising future dividends, if occasion requires. Whilst 
the operations of the company have thus provided for the claims of the proprietors, 
the directors have great pleasure in calling attention to the report of the chemical 
referee appointed by the Corporation of London, which shows that the public inte- 
rests have not been neglected. The report of Dr. Letheby is as follows :— 
“ To THE HonovraBLe THE CoMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS FoR THE CiTY oF LonpDoy, 
** Gentlemen, —I have the honour to submit my quarterly report of the illuminating 
power and chemical quality of the gas supplied to the City of London by the Great 
Central Gas Consumers’ Company during the last three months. The gas has been tested 
in two places, viz., at my laboratory at the London Hospital, and at the laboratory in 
Coleman Street. When burnt, in accordance with act of Parliament directions, from 
an Argand burner of 15 holes, consuming 5 cubic feet per hour, the illuminating power | 
of the gas has been equal, at the former place, to that of 13‘l sperm candles, or| 
15:0 wax, of 120 grains consumption; at the latter, it has been equal to 13:4 sperm | 
candles, or 15°3 wax. This shows an illuminating power of about 26 per cent. over! 
the act of Parli t standard. The chemical quality of the gas has also been very | 











good in respect of the absence of sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, and tarry com- 
pounds. (Signed) “ H, Letuxsy, M.B. 
|  * Laboratory, London Hospital, June 10, 1856.” 








to the ulready submitted, it will be seen that this prediction has | The following statement of accounts was taken as read :— 
Dr. BALANCE-SHEET, Juxe 30, 1856. . Cr. 
To lag capital, . . «6 « » «© « « « « £150,000 0 0 By cash at bankers’, viz :— 
NEES ra 12,100 0 0 General account. . . . « « « « « £2,88015 3 
——. £162,100 0 0 Debenture interestaccount . . . . .- 2614 5 
ROS le ee eee ae tie 6 6412 0 Dividend account . . . + 6 e 34015 6 
Creditors on debent ripley: ig ge Xp pie = 66,000 0 0 £3,248 5 2 
Creditors on bills payable . . . . . . £3,060 0 0 Stock (pipes, bends, branches, tubing, &c.). . . . . « « 2,643 10 11 
er ° 5,235 111 Gas rents and arrears for the quarter ending June 30,1856 . . 19,676 4 6 
3 8,295 111 Sundry debtors ae ae ee ee eee 1,716 8 2 
Dividends unclaimed todate . . . “hae 340 15 6 Land, works, plant, mains, services, meters, &c, £202,528 10 8 
Interest on debentures. . . . Aner e ° 1,549 4 8 Preliminary expenses. . . . . . + « « 20,602 14 7 
Se a ae ae ee 4,200 0 0 Office furniture and fixtures . . . 1. ee 753 2 4 
R t, for bal a a 8,619 2 6 223,884 7 7 
£251,168 16 4 £251,168 16 4 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT, rrom Dec. 31, 1855, ro Juxe 30, 1856. Cr. 
To cost of gas for the half year ending June 30,1856. . . . £12,217 4 1 | By gas supplied to s and public lights, for the half year 
es. 6. “rcs « 6 + mae. 7 Sees <'< ase ee en ee + + « aoe oF 
Interest on debentures . . . . 1,631 410 | 
————_ £1,724 12 2 | 
Directors . . . . « « . «. £500 0 0 
Chemical referees, . . . - 8 8 4 
Officialauditors . . .... 43 5 6 
Corporation inspector . . os 50 0 0 
Meter testing . . ee tee 612 0 
Solicitor’s charges . . 1. we 7618 4 
Goleries. . sw eo co eo OHH 4 
Tradecharges. . . . « « « 68711 8 
Stationery. . . . se es «(198-17 10 
Wee «0 2 6 00 6 3 et Oe S 
Rent, rates, andtaxes . . . . 83013 
Bad debts and allowances . . . 34310 3 
-_C 4,055 19 $ 
Depreciation for yearending date. . .. . 1,200 0 0 
—_— -— 6,980 11 5 





| balance-sheet, which is also one of great importance, is the state of bad debts 
| and allowances, They figure in the present balance-sheet as £343, which is 
meeting, and the report which on each succeeding occasion we have had the | 


satisfaction to lay before you has fully borne out the prediction and promise | tal. (Hear, hear.) But, small as it is, your directors have great hopes that 
y was founded. (Hear, hear.) It is not necessary , by the means now adopted you will see in the next balance-sheet a much 





"625,877 9 7 
96,679 14 2 
10,939 8 3 
£17,619 2 8 

+. £8,619 2 8 


Balance broughtdown . . « 6 «+ 6 © + 6 © + « 
Balance from last revenue account, as per official auditors’ 
ee 





Balance broughtdown . . « «6 + + + © @ @ 


not a large item for bad debts, considering the increased and increasing ren- 


smaller amount under this head. As I said before, the most important item 
of all—that which is the result of all the other figures—is the amount in the 
corner, which shows what is the balance available for dividend, and that ap- 
pears to be £8619, 2s. 8d. The dividend which in the report we recommend 
you to declare—viz., 8 per cent.—will absorb £6484, leaving a considerable 
surplus to be carried over to the credit of the revenue account, for the pur- 
pose of equalising future dividends, Therefore, taking it altogether, we 
think it is a healthy balance-sheet, and represents a prosperous state of 
things. I do not know that I have anything else to state to you, except to 
inform you, that since this balance-sheet was struck, a matter has occurred 
between your contractor, Mr. Croll, and the board, which has resulted in the 
directors giving a notice to that gentleman to terminate his contract. I do 
not know that I need do more at present than state, that Mr. Croll feeling 
dissatisfied with his contract, and the board not feeling satisfied with the 
mode in which latterly it has been carried out; and as that contract enabled 
the board, at the end of seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, to terminate 
it at their option, they thought it desirable to give that notice. They felt 
that it was of the greatest importance, not only looking at the question 
of money, but iooking also at the important services to be rendered to the 
City of London by this company, that they should have no hesitation im 
having that service performed in the most efficient and satisfactory manner. 
It is with some regret that, after a period of seven years, we should part with 
a gentleman with whom, as a board of directors, we have hitherto worked ; 
but there are considerations over and above those of private feelings, and it 
is those considerations which have induced us so to act. I feel it my duty to 
say, that the shareholders need be under no apprehension whatever as to the 
service, which has hitherto been conducted by Mr. Croll, being carried on in 
the future with the utmost efficiency and success. We have had more than 
one offer to take up the contract on similar terms to those which Mr. Croll’s 
contract embraced, and with very adequate security too; but, whether we 
look at the question in that direction, or whether we shall deem it, after 
mature consideration, the best plan to carry it on in another way, your 
directors, possessing, as they now do, considerable knowledge of the manu- 
facture of gas, and having, also, great personal interest in the company, feel 
that you will still repose in them that confidence you have hitherto done, 
and will be content to leave this matter in their hands. I may say that, 
should any matter arise which should make it advisable that the shareholders 
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should be consulted, the directors will not fail to avail themselves of the 
wers they possess to call the shareholders ther for that purpose. The 
only other matter I have to refer to is this, that we have obtained a fresh 
contract for the public lights of this City, dated from Midsummer last, for 
three years, on very favourable terms. The revenue account for the quarter 
between Midsummer and Michaelmas, shows a greater increase than for some 
time past. With these remarks, and stating that I shall be very willing to 
auswer any questions which may suggest themselves to your minds, I beg 
leave to move that the report of the directors be received and adopted, that 
their proceedings be approved and confirmed, and that the accounts to the 
of June last be passed. 
— motion having been seconded, 

Mr. Lutwam said: I think, Mr. Chairman, you made the remark, that the 
balance-sheet had been in the hands of the shareholders for several days. I 
can only say, that mine did not reach me till yy last. I spoke of this 
three years ago, and you promised to act better, but I think you get worse. 

The CHAIRMAN: I directed that the balance-sheet should be sent to the 
proprietors last Monday, but I was met with the observation, that they did 
not like to have it too soon, as it was apt to get mislaid. For a man of prac- 
tical business habits like Mr. Lulham, I should think the time since which 
he states that he received his would be sufficient to enable him to master its 
contents; but, if it is the wish of the proprietors, it can as well be sent to 
them a week beforehand as not. 

Mr. R. A. Gray: It may as well be done. 

Mr. Lutuam: If you could always make sure of the proprietors being at 
home, it would be enough. 

The CHAIRMAN: It does not make the slightest difference tous. You 
shall have it a week earlier for the future. 

Mr. Jounson: This is the first time that I have ever attended one of your 
meetings, and — it may be the last; and I would just say, I am ina 
worse position t e gentleman who has just spoken, for I did not receive 
m ance-sheet till this morning. However, as I was coming to town it 
aid not much signify—for I should tell you I am one of the chief proprietors 
of the Winchester Gas-works—and I little thought, when I came into this 
room, that I should have had any occasion to intrude myself upon your at- 
tention. There is, however, one fact which I gathered from the address of 
the chairman which comes to my mind with more astounding effect than any 
adverse balance-sheet could have done: I refer to the fact, which our chair- 
man announces, that a notice has been given by the directors to put an end 
to the contract with Mr. Croll. It came to me—as I am sure it will to all the 
shareholders at a distance from London—with startling effect; and whether 
those. who are now present had further cognizance of the matter beforehand 
or not I cannot say. I am concerned in a considerable number of gas-works 
in this country ; and, from my experience in gas-making, I can say with 
confidence, that when it goes forth publicly to the world that notice has been 
given by the directors of this company to close this contract—which, I pre- 
sume, in other words, means to get rid of the services of Mr. Croll—I say, I 
can assure the directors in all sincerity, that a greater blow to this company 
could not have been struck. That is my individual opinion; and I am quite 
sure that, when I go forth from this room and consult with my friends, they 
will entertain the same opinion. This comes to me most unexpectedly. 

The CuarnMan: Will you give us some reasons for your apprehensions ? 

Mr. Jounson: I am quite prepared, sir, to agree with you, that an almost 
unlimited amount of confidence should reposed in the hands of the 
directors; but, when a step so important as this is taken in reference to a 
gentleman like Mr. Croll, whose character as a gas manufacturer is so well 
|known—I say, when it goes forth to the world that notice to terminate the 
jcontract with him has been given without any previous notice to the share- 
| holders of the intention of the directors, it will have a damaging influence 
jupon this company. However, I will pass on. Iam not going to propose 
‘any resolution, but simply to tell you my feelings as a gas proprietor and 
|manufacturer. I will state a few facts with regard to the Winchester Gas- 
jworks. (Question.) We were being charged 6s. per 1000 cubic feet, and the 
|gas-works were let to Mr. Croll——. (Question.) 
| The Cuainman: I venture to suggest to the honourable gentleman—as he 
\is evidently acquainted with the subject, and says that he thinks great ap- 
| prehension will be created by this matter—that first of all Mr. Croll himself 
| was dissatisfied with his contract, and therefore the directors thought it 
| better, at the end of the first seven years, to give him notice rather than to 
allow the matter to go on in an unsatisfactory state another seven years. If 
you are going on with that point, give the proprietors who are not acquainted 
with the subject some grounds for the apprehensions you have expressed. 

Mr. Jonnson: Iam quite sure we shall do well to leave this matter in 
the hands of the directors to carry out; but might it not have been first put 
before the shareholders ? 

The Cuarnmam: If we had not given notice before Michaelmas Day, we 
could not have done so again till the end of another seven years. 

Mr. Jounson : When was the notice given ? 

The CHarnmaN: Before the 29th of September. 

Mr. Jounson : I do consider that it would have been better for the directors 
to have made the shareholders more generally aware of so important a fact as 
this. However, I will sit down with these few observations. I understand 
that notice has been given to Mr. Croll, and it is a matter for after considera- 
tion what future steps shall be taken. I will only give my own individual 
opinion as a warning to the directors, that it will be wise on their parts not 
to proceed to any hostile measures.. From what I know of the whole of the 
ree arrangements of this company.with Mr. Croll, such a course will 

to litigation; and, as a proprietor, I cannot hold up my hand for any 
other than an amicable understanding with that gentleman, knowing that, 
if a contrary miode is adopted, it will damnify my property, and the property 
of the shareholders generally, more so than they may be inclined to believe. 

Mr. Biake: From the observations of the gentleman who has. just sat 
|down, it would appear as if he thought Mr. Croll himself was the. Great 
| Central Gas Company. I have not attended your meetings for many half 
years; but, having heard alarming intelligence respecting that which the 
chaitman has stated, I thought it right to be here this day. I am sorry that 
the subject was; over by him with the bare announcement of the fact, 
t é directors had dee it necessary to give Mr. Croll notice that they 
intended to terminate his contract. I cannot but think it would have tended 
| to soften the apprehetisions which the shareholders entertain, if the chairman 
had shadowed fotth in some degree the causes of the dissension between the 
board and the contractor. I am given to understand that Mr. Croll has made 
& gigantic claim upon the company. . 

he CHAIRMAN: No, no. 

Mr. Brake: Well, 1 am only giving you what is'thée common public ru- 
|mour, which perhaps in this, as in many cases, is a public liar. All I want 
|18 that, if wrong, I may be corrected, and that the truth may be proclaimed. 
| Tam told that Mr. Croil has made a most gigantic claim on this company, on 

account of the extra purity of the gas, beyond the standard required by the 
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act of Parliament. 
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The CuarrRMAN: Allow me to answer that as a matter of fact, because you 
start the fact, and I suppose are about to reason upon it; therefore, if I just 
address myself to the fact, it may save the — of your doing so. We 
have had no claim whatever made upon us by Mr. Croll. Mr. Croll was 

resent in this room at our meeting in October, 1855, at which meeting the 
Cclaneo-chest presented was approved ; he made no claim then—he has made 
no claim since. We have had quarterly settlements with him for his gas, 
according to the contract, and he has —_— been paid to the full every de- 
mand he had upon the company. So far Mr. Blake is right: a rumour 
gone abroad such as he has mentioned. I have heard the same thing myself, 
but upon what foundation it rests I cannot possibly conceive for one moment. 

Mr. Buaxe: The end and object of my remarks are to obtain satisfaction 
as to the truth or falsehood of this rumour. I t, however, that I was 
stopped before I had mentioned another matter arising out of this, for it has 
many branches, Coupled with this particular rumour of enormous claims 
made upon the company by Mr. Croll, is also another rumour, very damnify- 
ing I may say to the deiner of that gentleman, inasmuch as it has been 
told me that he has been going about depreciating the character of this insti- 
tution, and not only parting with his own shares, but inducing others to do 
so. I have had what may to a small extent be regarded as a confirmation of 
this statement, in the fact that I myself bought some shares within the last 
few days, with the name of Alexander Angus Croll upon them. 

A Proprietor: At what price? 

Mr. Buaxe: It may, however, be utterly untrue; and I shall be delighted 
to know that it is; but this I would say, that we ought to be assured that 
our chairman and the board of directors have, by their contract with Mr. 
Croll, been sufficiently protected from the possibility as well as the probability 
of such aclaim. Thatis no matter of rumour; but the rumour induces me to 
put the question. Now I will pause for an answer. 

The Cuairman: I am rather sorry, in the first place, that my friend Mr. 
Blake should import into this question any poe considerations, which 
may lead to conflict. I do not think it will help forward a general settlement 
of the business with regard to the contractor and the company. In reference 
to the question whether I am awarethat any claim can be made by Mr. Croll 
upon the company—Is that the question ? 

Mr. Brake: Whether your contract panty protects you from the 
possibility of any claim for improved lighting. 

The CuarrMaN : Clearly. The contract with Mr. Croll is simply this, as 
has been frequently explained in this room—and perhaps I may as well state 
it now, perhaps better, as the question has been a i—how that first con- 
tract was originated. The same state of things that obtains now obtained in 
1852. Mr. Croll then, as now, intimated to the board that he should throw 
up his contract. The board of course, having the custody of a large property, 
and important duties to perform, hearing symptoms of dissatisfaction at that 
time, as they have h them now, were not idle. They took proper steps 
to carry on the business of the company, and to protect the shareholders 
from loss. In 1852 they did the same thing, and were prepared with a 
responsible contractor, carrying on larger works than our own, who would 
have taken Mr. Croll’s contract, and who was actually up in town for the pur- 
pose of signing it. Thenit was that Mr. Croll sent in the fresh contract under 
which he is now carrying on the works. The terms of that contract are, 
that he is to supply gas of a certain illuminating power, and to charge us 

ls. 9d. per 1000, with an additional halfpenny per candle for every candle 
supplied, whenever the shareholders should receive their 10 per cent., and 
out of the surplus fund he is to receive it. Mr. Croll bas been paid all 
claims made by him upon the board, and we have no claim unsatisfied. I 
am at a loss to discover how any claim can now be made, 

Mr. Buaxe: You will not charge me with having intruded upon the meet- 
ing by these remarks, nor that I have brought this matter forward in a fac- 
tious spirit, inasmuch as I have given the chairman an opportunity of ex- 
plaining that which I am sure must be very satisfactory to us all. 

Mr. Laucuton: I regret very much to hear the statements just made with 
regard to Mr. Croll. I know his ability and talent as a man of business, 
because I have had some experience of it as a director of the Surrey Con- 
sumers’ Company. When Mr. Croll first took the contract, he laboured hard 
to bring the company to what it is. ‘Think what he did for us in the days 
of our infancy and difficulty. Think of the evidence which he gave in the 
House of Commons, when we applied for our act of Parliament. Think of 
the amount of opposition and prejudice which he has assisted in overcoming. 
; trust, therefore, that you will treat him as a gentleman and a man of 

usiness, 

The CuarrMan then put the question, and declared the report and accounts 
to be unanimously adopted. 4 

Mr. NicHotson : I hope I shall now be in order to propose a resolution in 
reference to the dividend, I expect that that is the next business, and that 
it will not be the least satisfactory. I therefore | pam that a dividend 
be now declared for the half year ending the 30th of June last, at the rate of 
8 per cent. per annum, deducting’ the incomé-tax ; and that the same be 
payable on and after the 19th of November next. I think I do not need to 
make a single comment. I am perfectly satisfied with the statements in the 
accounts, and also with the dividend now declared. I do not say that I 
have not a wish on the subject ; Ihave one wish, and that is, that you could 

ay us our 8 per cent. including the income-tax, and not deducting it, 
ause it would be more satisfactory 8 

The CHAIRMAN: I wish. we could. 

Mr. NicHotson : However, we live on hope; and we do trust that at our 
next half-yearly meeting you will be good enough todo it upon the increased 


capital. ‘ 

Mr. Austin: I second the motion, I should be glad, at some future and 
not very distant period, if you are able to pay us, not 8 per cent., but 10 per 
cent., free of income-tax. 

8o to. 


The Cuarnman : I hope 
Mr. Austrx: And I hope in addition you will be able to pay this halfpenny 
per candle. Before I sit down, I beg the meeting will excuse me while I sa 
one word with regard to the matter between Mr. Croll and the directors, 

do not happen to be a director of any gas company; I come here simply as a 
proprietor in this company, and I am glad to. receive as good a dividend as 
the directors can pay. I am, thérefore, the more anxious to leave the nego- 
tiations of the matter between Mr. Croll and them entirely in the hands of 
those gentlemen who have hitherto conducted the affairs of this company 
with so much ability. I think, in a negotiation of this kind, when we reflect 
how delicate and difficult a thing it is with a man who knows so much about 
gas making as Mr. Croll, we ought to give them our entire confidence, and rely | 
upon their exercising due vigilance in protecting our interests, I do hope they 
will look well to it, and will not find themselves under any obligation to Mr. 
Croll, but will take the best steps they can for the benefit of the company. 
When I heard the gentleman (Mr. Johnson) get up and make an objection 
to the statements made by the chairman, it occ to me that there was a 
sufficient answer to the whole, and that is this, that there are other gentle- 
men with money who would take the contract on the same terms that it has 
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hitherto been conducted on, And more than this, I think every gentleman who 
read the Zimes this morning must see that there are better prospects for this 
company than those we now enjoy. It is undoubtedly true that, though we 
cannot extend our operations over a much larger space, yet at some future 


other companies enjoying a considerable amount of custom at present in the 
City can continue for many years. We carry on our operations in con- 
formity with the sanitary requirements of the age, and that fact gives us 
a strong claim upon Parliament, and a great probability of a future increase 
of dividend. 

Mr. Kerry: In declaring our 8 per cent. dividend, the chairman said no- 
thing about the income-tax; therefore I think our friend here (Mr. Ni- 
cholson) is a little premature in making the observations he did. 


tax,”’ are in the resolution. 

Mr. ards You did not state so, sir; and I am addressing myself to what 
you said. 

The CuarrMan : It is in the resolution now before the meeting. 


Mr. Kerry: I rise for the purpose of proposing an amendment. I see no 


cent. will absorb £6484, and we have a balance in hand of £8619, and the 
income-tax would only amount to £430—I say, I see no reason why we should 
not have 8 per cent., free of income-tax. There seems to me plenty of 
margin for the purpose. - 

The Cuarrman: I hope the honourable proprietor will recollect the whole- 
some rule which we have always maintained—that of not dividing more than 
what we have earned during the half-year. If your amendment were passed, 
it would trench upon that principle, as there is only £135 of surplus over the 
| amount proposed to be divided, and the income-tax would be above £400. It 
is a good rule to keep within the profits actually made. If times improve, I, 
as a large shareholder, shall be rejoiced to see a better dividend paid. 

Mr. Kerry’s amendment was then withdrawn, and the motion carried 
nem. con. 

Mr. Rowe: I have attended every meeting of this company ; I recollect it 
when it-was in its infancy, and wen it was surrounded with difficulties it 
was thought impossible to overcome. The chairman and directors, however, 
| have overcome them, and have brought us to a successful issue; and I say 
| now that there is no gas company in this great metropolis that can boast of 
|| such advantages, and can show such a balance-sheet, as we have had pre- 

sented this evening. Under such circumstances, I have hitherto had great 
| confidence in our directors. I know you, Mr. Chairman, to be a man of un- 
blemished reputation, and that you will never succumb to any man, nor be 
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| To amount of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd capitals, after deduct- 


in any pa rey to an act of oppression. I know that what you think right 
to any individual, you will perform to the best of your judgment; and that 
we may implicitly repose in you the interests of this company. I therefore 
rely upon you and your brother directors with the fullest confidence, that 
whatever takes place you will do what is best for the protection of our pro- 


| of the proprietors be given to you and your brother directors for the manner 





The Ordinary Half-yearly Meeting of this Company was held on Friday 
| last, at the Offices, Horseferry Road, Westminster—B. Hawes, Esq., Gover- 
| mor, in the chair. 
e SECRETARY read the advertisement convening the meeting, and the 
| minutes of the last general meeting were read and confirmed. 
| The following report and accounts were taken as read :— 
| To THe Covrt or Prorrierors OF THE GASLIGHT AND Coke CoMPANy. 
Gentlemen,—The return of the period fixed by your act of Parliament affords to 
| your court of directors the pleasure of meeting some, and furnishing to all their 
| associate proprietors, a stat of the ts of the pany to Mid r last. 
These supply continued ground for satisfaction, and the trading for the half year 
proves that we were not too early in providing increased facilities for an enlarging 
manufactory. Nor even yet can like preparations be permitted to cease, it being in- 
dispensable to keep pace with the requirements of the public. 











|| ‘The new gasholder erecting in Holywell Street is now nearly completed, and that 


| in a manner highly ereditable to the contractors. It will, no doubt, be ready for use 
| before Christmas next, notwithstanding attempted obstructions. 


Dr. 


ing the amount of 1419 shares in the Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd capitals, cancelled . . . . . . 
Amount of 4th capital, after deducting the amount 
of 836 shares cancelled . . ....-. 


£529,050 0 0 

51,640 00 
580,600 0 0 
. £319,476 0 0 


144,912 19 11 
62,298 15 10 





Expended, viz. :— 
Westminster station . . 
Brick Lane - oh 
Curtain Road ,, eee 


£526,687 15 9 











£54,002 4 3 
Amount of dividends remaining unpaid. .-. . . . =... 45,729 6 
Amount of debts due by the company for coals, and to sundry 
tradesmen and others. . . . . «© + «+ © © © «© «© 9,449 18 2 
Amount due to collectors for commission, viz. :— 
At Westminsterstation . . .-... >; £368 18 8 
At Brick Lane - me oe ana. os 17617 3 
At Curtain Road ,, ' ote fo Fs 8610 8 
632 6 7 
Amount due for wages and contingencies, viz. :-— 
At Westminster station . . » + - « £565 8 4 
At Brick Lane a ie ie a 251 19 11 
At Curtain Road ,, at ies te iees Vans a de 99 3 5 
___ 916 11 8 
Amount due at the chief office for contingencies. . . . . + 417 4 
Balance of profit and loss, viz.:— 
Balance to Dec. 25,1855 , . £21,586 12 4 
Less half year’s dividend on 
x i LP ah teat Le 
—_———_——_ £1,262 9 4 
Profit of the half year ending June 24, 1856 22,052 10 9 
—_—_——_———_ 23,315 0 1 
The contingentfund ..... .. . . &17,96918 9 
Invested in the purchase of £7601. 7s. 2d., Re- 
duced Three per Cent. Annuities . oe 7,000 0 0 
— 10,969 18 9 
Amount due tothe treasurer. . . « . » « «© © © « « 12,000 0 0 


| 
| 





£117,019 13 4 











| =e we shall have a much more exclusive right of supplying gas in the | 
ty than we have at present. I think it impossible that the operations of 


The Cuarrman: Ib rdon, sir; th ds, “ deducting i - | . 
ar eda cers ath en | against the company, if they are justifiable the company will not hesitate to 


| meet them; if they are not, they will fall tothe ground. Time will show 
| who is right and who is wrong. 


| perty; and that you will take no step without due consideration. I have, | 
|| therefore, great pleasure in proposing to the meeting, that the best thanks 


reason whatever, gentlemen, why, as the chairman has stated to us that 8 per | 





in which you have conducted our affairs, not only during the last half year, 
but ever since the formation of the company. (Cheers.) 

The motion having been seconded, 

Mr. Crow rose and said: Although it may perhaps be a little irregular, 
will you allow me to say one or two words? I came here without any in- |} 
tention of saying a single word, unless something was said in reference to | 
myself that I did not agree with. I certainly have not much to complain of 
in what has been said. The only explanation which the chairman~has given | 
of the reason of his having given notice to terminate my contract is; that I 
was dissatisfied with the directors, and they were dissatisfied with me. Ag | 
regards the dissatisfaction of myself, that is known to them, and they:have 
the particulars of it. As regards any dissatisfaction that they may have in 
reference to myself, that in due time will be either made apparent, or it wil} 
be effectually contradicted—either the one or the other. Until that is done, 
I do not wish to say a single word about it. As regards the claims I have. 


thought it right to state this, so as not to 
be chargeable with quietly acquiescing in the statement which the chairman 
made just now. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

The CuarrmMan: Ona behalf of myself and my brother directors, I tender to 
you our grateful thanks for this additional mark of your confidence ; and we 
are not the less mindful of it because we really have to ask that confidence 
in reference to the differences which have arisen between us and Mr. Croll. || 
I have stated the circumstances under which differences have arisen tem- 
perately, and, I believe, truly; and I have only to repeat that, with regard to 
what Mr. Croll has said, I do not see that, if any differences should yet arise, 
but what they may be amicably settled. I consider that the directors have 
already behaved to Mr. Croll in the most handsome manuer possible, because, 
as he states, he was dissatisfied with his contract, which they could enforce 
for another fourteen years, and they at once told him they would release him 


| from it, Ido hope that their conduct in this respect will be met in the 


relaxed, to retain your confidence and augment your prosperity. 
BALANCE-SHEET, June 24, 1856. 
By amount due to the company, viz. :— 


same manner by Mr. Croll, and that, during the few months we remain con- 
nected, there will be no disturbance of that fecling of amity and good-will 
which has hitherto existed, and which it is desirable to maintain. (Hear.) 
I assure you it shall not be our fault if anything should arise which is con- 
trary to that gentlemanly feeling and proper spirit which are so desirable. I 
beg leave again to thank you for the compliment you have paid to my 
brother directors and to myself, 

Mr. Kerry: Before the meeting separates, I would just like to ask a ques- 
tion. I find on the debit side of the balance-sheet an item, ‘“* To premiums, 
£64. 12s.’’ What is that? 

The Cuatrman: If you will recollect, when the 1500 new shares were to 
be created, it was agreed that they should be issued rateably to the old pro- 
prietors. Some of them held not five or ten, but, perhaps, eight or six 
shares; and, as we could not allot fractional parts of shares, it was arranged 
that we should, make up the numbers on receiving from those who elected 
to do so, £2 premium on such additional shares. This sum represents the | 
amounts received on this account; it goes to the capital uccount, and is 
shown in the same way as the share and debenture account is shown. 

The meeting then separated. 





CHARTERED GAS COMPANY. 


The rental for gas has again advanced, and is £3579 beyond the amount at the same 
time last year—tie tonnage of coals used being 866 more, while the average cost is 
£1518 less. But, on the other hand, the sale of coke has fallen much below its then | 
productiveness, from causes which have acted prejudicially upon all gas companies. 

The balance of profit, however, which then was £20,419. 14s. 8d., is now £22,052. 
10s. 9d.; and your directors can therefore recommend for your acceptance a dividend 
at the rate of £i per centum per annum, and repeat the extra dividend as last half 
year—viz., one-haif per cent., and free from income-tax. 


Although the proceedings in reference to the resolution touching the reissue of || 
shares do not, strictly speaking, come within the time upon which we are reporting, 
your court of directors deem it right to mention (especially as proving the confidence 
of the proprictors), that all the shares so reissued were most promptly taken, and the | 
amount—viz., £32,575—has, within a few pounds, been received for them. 

It must be apparent to all those who observe the course of events, that the utmost || 
circumspection is absolutely requisite in the conduct of gas-works. Yonr directors | 
make this their daily care; and you may rely upon a vigilance, which will never be i 





| 
| 
Cr. | 
| 
For rent of light at the several stations, viz. :— 


At Westminster station . £37,438 4 7 | 
| 
ii 





At Brick Lane eRe ae + 30 ee. @ 3 
ACCarteiy meee gg ot ck tt 8 8,039 8 4 { 
—-—— £61,982 13 0/| 
For coke and breeze sold at the stations, viz. :— | 
At Westminster station. . . . . . £1,007 4 2 
At Brick Lane ii eS ee ee ee OEY ® 
At Garten Beek nn 0 te 0 eee 274 77 
—— 2,354 1 0 
For tar and other products sold at the stations. . . . . 2,01811 8 
Amount of the balances of sundry accounts due tothe company. 1,478 15 10 
Treasurer’s acconnts, viz. :— 
Balance of generalaccount . . . . £8,871 2 6 
ee dividend ,, Ce a i a 630 5 6 
—_—_—_——__ 9,501 8 0 
LEA IO EE Ea 156 2 0 
Cash advanced to pay wages at the stations . . .. =... 890 0 0 
Stores on hand, viz. :— 
At Westminster station . . . 1. 1 ee 7,195 18 1 
At Brick Lane ° ~~ @ Soe e's 3,702 5 0 
10,898 3 1 
Coals on hand, viz:— 
At Westminster station . . . . . . « £3,351 610 
At Brick Lane ad ay 6 65a 7,005 15 3 
At Curtain Road ,, oe ae as 2,601 18 10 
Onchip-boerd: 2. 1 1 et te tl 2,453 18 10 j 
——-——_ 17, 412 19 9 
Coke and breeze on hand, viz. :— 
At Westminster station . . 26 . « « £2438 6 0 
At Brick Lane Po he act ig © atthe. Ae 24 010 
At Curtain Road _,, val eae. : 5 110 
—_ 272 8 8 
Tar and other products on hand. . . . «+6. «© « « 706 711 
Ship Dispatch. ae ee oe oe a ee 1,095 lu 0 
Balance of amount expended for new works at 
Cuncoees, Ieee, « «+ 22 ¢ 2 nw =e bis 
Expended during the half year to Midsummer, 1856 4,097 6 11 
amet «= 95 TSS 
£117,019 13 4 
TD yy 
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Dr. 
To coals consumed in the half year, including labour, and deducting 
freight for the two steam-ships. . . . . 2. «ww 
Stores, &c., used in the half year, viz. :— 
Retorts and setting, including labour . 
Lamps and lamplighting, ditto . > 
Carrying onthe works ........ 
General wear and tear and mains, including 


£50,895 


2,277 

1,760 

3,853 
£6,437 14 3 
68215 6 


ine nse! a. al serene. ee 
Less received for old and burnt stores . 
5,754 
Meters and fixing, including labour . 2.500 
Paving. . . . + + - a « 
Directors and auditors . 
Salaries and commissions . 

Wages and contingencies . 

Rent and taxes . . 

Income-tax 
eee ee eee ee ee ee 
Annuity to Mr. J. Evans, late superintendent, 
Ditto to Mr. J. Cowell, late accountant. 


£100 0 0 

65 0 0 

Sick and benevolentfund. ....... 
Debts due at the stations, being bad, written off . 
Received on baddebts. . . . 1. 2. ww 


£808 1 7 
17 14 1 


Interest 


16 6 
Balance ,052 10 





The CHAIRMAN then said: If gentlemen will recollect, I spevifically stated 
at our last meeting that the advance on the old dividend of 6 per cent. we 
|| might not be able to continue. There were several doubts on my mind, and, 
I believe, on the minds of my brother directors, on that subject. There has 
i|been some adverse circumstances, though not of very great importance. 
|| There is the early-closing movement. Some people from religious, and others 
\|from moral, motives, are excessively anxious that all clerks, workmen, and 
|| journeymen, should have an increased quantity of time at their disposal towards 
jlevening. Whether that is good or bad, gentlemen will judge. I do not 
anticipate any moral good, and I think it may lead to very great evil. When 
you walk down Regent Street, Bond Street, Oxford Street, and so on, where 
there used to be a blaze of light, you now find them in almost total dark- 
ness of an evening ; and, except for the occasional glare from a gin palace, 
|| you stand a very good chance of being knocked down. Another material cir- 
'|cumstance was the diminution in the products from coke, amounting last year 


The directors would be very much assisted if each of the 1000 proprietors 
would now and then purchase a chaldron or two of coke, (Hear, hear.) We 
|| have noticed that in the report, and therefore I need not further allude to it. 
|| According to the calculations made by English, French, and Americans, a 
| chaldron of coke goes as far as a ton of coals; so that you would get for 10s. 
| or 12s. that for which you must otherwise pay 27s. or 28s. Another circum- 
|| stance is the burning down of Covent Garden Theatre. Of course we have 
|| lost a very large lighting there, through no fault of ours, In the Houses of 
'| Parliament, too, members have found out that long speeches do not agree 
with the constitution, and many of them have made up their minds to speak 
less, and, I hope, to think more. (‘‘ Hear,” and a laugh.) The account with 
the Houses of Parliament is between £300 and £400 less than during last 
year, because they broke up three weeks earlier than usual; and, when they 
do so, most of them retire into the country, and their town houses require no 
jlighting. Another matter is the expense we have been put to owing to want 
of space for the storeage of coals. We have been obliged to keep a large quan- 








the past year for barge hire; besides, the coals being exposed to the weather, 
| they have been scattered over the sides of the barges by people who, while 
{| they are searching for something below, do not forget to put their hands over 
|| the sides. (** Hear,” and a laugh.) Now we have purchased a large plot of 
|| frechold ground, and have taken a wharf besides. The wharf is leasehold at | 


i 
| 
| tity of coals on board barges, and we have paid no less than £1000 during 


| present ; but | are bound to give us a freehold so soon as a young man 
;comes of age, an 

these adverse circumstances, we have not endeavoured to make the best case 

we could upon paper. 
| Tight to appear in pte papers; but I really believe that publicity in the 
able reports that have gone to the public through the press, has done the 
| institution a great deal of good; and, instead of the shares being sold simply 
among ourselves, they are now purchased by complete strangers. This, I think, 
| is very much owing tothe very ableand correct reports that have been published 


| by the gentlemen who sit before me. [The reporters.] I dare say most of you | 


{| see the Gas JourNAL; at leas: I hope you do, in order that you may know 
|| what is going forward. (Hear, hear.) I took the liberty of informing you, 
;|gentlemen, at our last meeting—aud I believe at the preceding—that our 
|| gracious Queen, rising above the prejudice that gas wasa very good light 
|| outside, but a very bad one inside, had adopted it. Sir James Clark, her medical 
|| adviser, has had gas from the top of his house to the bottom for several years ; 
j and, no doubt, — * his influence, the Queen has had all her new rooms 
lighted with gas. (Hear.) The consumption is 14,000 feet per hour. That, 
of course, is a very great addition. As I dare say many gentlemen get ad- 
| mission to the Queen’s parties, they will know tbat the light is very splendid 
and beautiful. I have called it ‘‘ a new era,” and I will tell you why. 
dare say few of you know the present extent of private lighting, though I 
|| think we should all light our houses with gas, I will give you a few of the 
names of those who have gas in their houses :—Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, his Grace the Duke of Wellington, his 
Grace the Duke of Somerset, his Grace the Duke of Buccleugh, his Grace the 
Duke of Argyle, his Grace the Duke of Hamilton, his Grace the Duke of De- 
vonshire, his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, his Grace the Duke of Beaufort; 
Marquises of Breadalbane, Salisbury, Westminster, Stafford, Northampton, 
Bath, Blandford, Cholmondeley, and Londonderry ; Earls of Aberdeen, Derby, 
haftesbury, Ashburnham, Eglinton, De la Warr, Spencer, Radnor, Craven, 
Wilton, Powis, Harewood, De Grey, Soniers, Granville, Zetland, Templemore, 
Ripon, Londesborough, Yarborough, Harrowby, Cawder, Stamford and War- 
rington, Dartmouth, Hardwicke, Bessboroug!, and Digby ; Lords Palmerston, 
Walsingham, Colchester, Manners,Straffurd. Southampton, Calthorpe, Thynne, 
Delamere, Ebrington, Foley, Grosvenor, Willoughby d’Eresby, Ashburton, 
Redesdale, W ynford,Overstone, and Poltimore, and many others. This is very im- 
portant, because it counteracts the cffects of the early closing. Some persons 
do not get home sometimes till ten, eleven, or twelve, whereas the shops are 
closed much before that time. Besides buying gas of us, it is most important 
that you should all promote the lighting of dwellings with gas as much as 
possible. (Hear, hear.) In this way you will enable us to give you a pro- 
gressive dividend. We will do what we can, but we ask you to help us. We 











PROFIT asp LOSS, rrom Dec. 25, 1855, ro Junz 24, 1856, 
By rental of light for the half year. 


£111,518 16 10 | 


to nearly £6000. That is a very serious item, but we cannot control it.- 


then all our property will be freehold. Now, in stating | 


I was once of opinion that private concerns bad no | 


Cr. 


. $91,734 1 
—— 0 


oke and breeze, deducting labour . : : : ; ‘ : : : 
Ter end otbergeeeetts, Ge. .. ng 5 os et oem eo 8 
Di ts and abat ts allowed by tradesmen for cash pay- 





a. ¢ © + « a Se s 
Poplar station rent account, balance 
Rents received oe ee a ee a 
Dividend on amount in the contingent fund—viz., on £7601. 7s. 2d., 
Reduced Three per Cent. Annuities oln . 


£111,518 16 10! 
have heard in our infancy—though I never saw it—Gog and Magog in| 
Guildhall used to march down at the Lord Mayor’s feast; but cr- you | 
will be surprised to hear that the next Lord Mayor’s dinner will be cooked 
by gas entirely. (Hear, hear.) I consider that a most wonderful march. 

A Proprietor: Will it be “ Chartered ’”’ gas? 

The CuarrMAN : No mistake about it: I left out a very important part 
there. (A laugh.) I will not say that no other is good enough. I find by 
the report that the deputy-chairman of the Imperial Company boasted, in 
his late address, that theirs was the largest company in the world. We can- 
not make a similar boast; but I told the governor, Mr. Richards, on Monday 
—‘“* We will not boast of being the largest company, because companies have 
poached on our manor; weare restricted by law; but we boast thatno company 
shall send out better or purer gas, and that noconcern in London shall be more 
economically managed.”’ (Hear, hear.) Now you would hardly suppose that we 
have no less than 303 cooking-stoves at work in this district. I have cooked by 
gas for the last ten years, and I never enjoyed my meals so much as I do now. 
(Hear, hear.) When I first began to cook by gas, a very scientific gentle- 
man came to see me, and asked permission to see the stove in operation. He 
did so, and said he was highly satisfied. I, however, told him that that was 
not enough, but that he must stop and taste the joint—(a laugh)—and the 
consequence was that he enjoyed himself very much. I may also tell you 
that there are nearly 400 stoves in this district, all heated with Chartered 
gas. This gives us great encouragement, when we see gas being brought 
into use for so many pu that were never thought of before. This has 
enabled us to recommend to you, not only the old dividend of 6 per cent., | 
but a continuation of the extra half per cent. for this half year. 

A Proprietor: That is, at the rate of 6} per cent. 

The CHarrMan: No, 7 per cent., less income-tax, which is £1440, I 
think you will feel, as I and my brother directors feel, great gratification in 
having such a report panes to you. (Hear, hear.) e had long endea-| 
voured to persuade Messrs. Broadwood to light with gas, but had failed in 
doing so. Their premises are burnt down, which most likely would not. 
have been the case had gas been used; for the Fire-office people have | 
made a report, in which they show that fires are 33 per cent. less in the | 
houses of London since gas has been introduced into them. So that you| 
not only have the advantage of economy, but you prevent your houses 
being destroyed. I may just mention that we have resolved to pay divi- | 
dends upon “order,” in order to save the proprietors expense and trou- 
ble. (Hear, hear.) I will only add, in conclusion, that 1 hope Mr. Box will 
not take up the time of the meeting by making long speeches. I know he} 
is as zealous for the interests of the company as any man, and I hope he will 
leave perfectly satisfied that the concern is well conducted, and that he gets 
as great an advantage as he could reasonably expect. There is no act of 
Parliament to interfere with us, as there is with some other companies, and 
therefore I hope that we -_ go on progressively increasing our dividends. Our , 
rental this half year is nearly £4000 more than the last; so that I think we may, | 
with confidence, look forward to the present dividend being continued, if not | 
increased. By the way in which our > ae now go before the world by | 
means of the press, the public have confidence in us; so that I have no doubt | 
the value of your property will be greatly increased. We confidently trust | 
to the future; and as long asI live I will do all can. When Iam gone, | 
you will have much more able men to follow me; and I trust they will | 
never have to announce to you a decrease in your dividend. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ropes: While you were speaking of the cooking by gas, you forgot to | 
invite us, as one other company did, to partake of a joint when cooked. (A 


laugh.) | 

The CuarnMaN: That was a very good idea, no doubt; but that sugges- | 
tion could not well come from us. If you choose to make a motion, and get 
it seconded and carried, that we do invite the proprietors to partake of a 
dinner, I think it would be a very social and very pleasant thing. (Hear, | 
hear. I will, however, now ask you to agree with and confirm the report of | 
the directors, the auditors’ report, and the statement of accounts. (Hear.) | 

Mr. Ruopes: I second that. 

Mr. Joun Box: There are more “ Boxes”’ in the world than one. | 

The CHatRMAN : I have found that out, sir. (Loud laughter.) 

Mr. Joun Box: I only speak for myself. AndI perceive that the accounts 
presented this half year take a different form from what they formerly did; 
not that we are prevented from making the calculations we used to do in con- | 
firmation of the statements which fell from you. We never had before the | 
** account of coals consymed, including labour;’”” What are we to understand | 
by that? Is it labour from the pit’s mouth to the furnace ? 

The Cuarmman: The labour of the men in the yard. 

| Joun Box: I do not know the difference between the price of coals} 
and labour. 

The CuarnMan: In the year 1854, our coals for the corresponding half year 
were 56,000 tons; in the year 1835, 52,000, being 4000 less ; in the year 1856, 
50,895, being 5000 less, In the half year 1854, when we consumed 56,000 tons, 
our rental was £78,000; in the year 1855, it was £88,000; in the year 1856, 
£91,000. So that we have gone on increasing to this day, through the 
management of your directors and officers; making a difference of £38,000 
in rental, and £6000 less in coals. I think the accounts are more clear than 
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ever they were. 
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Mr. Beck : Formerly we could not compare results with other companies, 
because our account for labour and wages appeared much more than in other 
companies doing the same work; therefore, we thought it much more de- 
sirable to put the labour to its proper item. There is no reason why labour, 
as well as freight, should not be cha to coal. The labour for coke, which 
used formerly to be charged at £15,000 or £16,000, is now reduced to £10,000. 
That is for removing the coke, backing it, and bringing it out of the coke- 
holes. We now charge coke labour and coke alone, and we give credit for 
the amount received for coke after the wages. 

Mr. Joun Box: I feel obliged to you for that information, because, if that 
be so, there is more credit due to the directors than would otherwise appear ; 
—, if the expense for coal is less, notwithstanding the higher price of 
labour. What is the quantity of coals used this half year ? 

Mr. Beck: 56,026 tons, as against 55,560. The cost is nearly £2000 less. 

Mr. Jonn Box: We used to have laid on the table a paper showing those 
particulars. 

Mr. Becx : I think not. 

Mr. JosePH Box: We used to have the amount that was deducted from 
revenue, and that went to the superannuation and sick funds, 

Mr. Beck: That was discontinued when we published the accounts. 

Mr. JoserH Box: Then you have circumscribed the information given to 


Open. 

r. Beck: You can have it next time, if you will put down on paper what 
you want. The great desire is, that you should have every information that 
would not be prejudicial to the —. 

Mr. Joun Box: I am sorry to find a falling off in the coke and breeze. 
There is a very small return indeed for those. It used to be more than half 
the expense of the coal, and it is now not one-third. 

The CuarRMAN: That is the complaint of every company. 

Mr. Beck : I think, if you will go back three years, you will find that the 
receipts for coke are more now than they were then. The two last years have 
been very unprofitable as to breeze and coke. 

Mr. Gray: What was the consumption of coal three years ago? 

Mr. Joun Box: That is the point. 

Mr. Joseru Box: It is gratifying to me to hear the observations made, 
especially by the deputy-chair, that every information should be given that 
is required. I should like to know why I have been refused information that 
I applied at the office for, and in this room, by which I could make a com- 
parison, and so tell whether the company was in a progressive or a retrograde 
state, without any observations from the chair or deputy-chair. Your obser- 
vations have not elicited a fact which it is desirable for me, as a shareholder, 
to know. That information was withheld last half year, and it is withheld 
this half year. I had had the same information for the last 11} years; and 
it is now said—I was going to say fearlessly, but openly—that whatever we 
want we shall have. 

Mr. Becx : I qualified it, I think. 

Mr. JosePH Box: You said, that which was not “prejudicial to the inte- 
rests of the company.” I do not say that that was not a needless qualifica- 
tion, but I should like the deputy-chair to advance one statement which shall 
show to this meeting that any portion of the information which I have re- 
ceived has been prejudicial to the interests of this company, or to the interests 
of gas companies generally. I will take it in that wide form. I have never 
found it out; but I have discovered that when I have made statements, the 
directors have been quite surprised in bygone days at what I have stated, 
though I have pledged myself to the correctness of my calculations, and I 
have them all beforeme now. My statements have not been refuted or dis- 
proved, though one gentleman did take up a challenge, but failed to pro- 
ceed with it. That was notmy fault; and I will tell you what the information 
is—there is no secret with me about this matter. I have asked for an account of 
the quantity of coals used at the different stations, and for the rental received 
for those coals at those different stations. Why was that refused tome? When 
Sir David Pollock occupied the chair, it was readily granted, and it had been 
continued while several successive gentlemen occupied a like position down 
to the last half year. Now we are told that what we want, ana what we are 
desirous of obtaining, we shall have. I say conduct and words do not agree. 
Though the information was on the table last half year, I was refused a sight 
of it. I believe some gentlemen have said that what I have stated is all 
** moonshine ’’—(Hear, hear)—but I tell you, without fear of contradiction, 
that with such information as I desire, 1 can prove whether you are pro- 
pene or retrograding. I can tell as to the rental, and as to the coke made, 

can tell what a ton of coal will produce in coke. One ton of coal will pro- 
duce one chaldron of coke. That is the universal data for all gas companies. 
A ton of coal, one sack of breeze. 

The CHairMAN: This is perfectly falee. (Impatience.) 

Mr. Beck: I havea complete answer to Mr. Box. 

Mr. Box: Then all companies are in error. 

The CuatnMAN: We have nothing to do with other gas companies. 


| (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Box : I ask again whether, if I apply at the office, I can have the in- 
formation that I desire 

The CHAIRMAN: We give the same information to every proprietor that 
we give to you. You applied for it at a time when the clerks were exceed- 
ingly busy ; it would have taken up a great deal of time to make out the 
accounts as you required them, and we thought the clerks had better do their 
business than give information to a gentleman applying for it who would 
come here and appear like the greatest man in the gas world, because he had 











some private information. We thought, by our report being very elaborate, 
and giving you the pounds, shillings, and pence, we had done all that could 
be required. What does it signify about the division, whether it is one sta- 
tion or another. Nothing. Now, when you say it is a regularly established 


| thing that a ton of coal produces a chaldron of coke, I tell you that that is 


directly falsee—— 

Mr. Box: It was ao before the cannel coal was used. 

The Cuarrman: I did not interrupt you. (Cries of “ Chair, chair.’’) Now 
some cannel coal from which we make a considerable quantity of gas does 


| not produce any coke at all. 


Mr. Box: I believe it. 
The CHaiRMAN: Then there is an end of all that story. 
Mr. Box: So far as the coke is concerned, I know it as well as the chair- 


|man can tell me. Cannel coal does not produce anything like the quantity 
| of coke that the ordinary 


coal does, but it will give a good deal more gas. 
However, waiving that, shall I have the information if I apply at the office? 

The CHarRMAN: No, you will not have it. 

Mr. Box: That is what I wanted ; there is a positive refusal. 

The CHAIRMAN : I gave it at the last meeting. 

Mr. Box: I know you did, and yet we are told that if we call at the office 
we shall have what we want. (Cries of “No, no.”) It would not take a 
quarter of an hour to give the information which I require. 

‘The CHAtrMAN: I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Box: Lam the auditor of a gas company, and I could go to the books 


of that company and write out the information I want in less than ten minutes, 
I know what the duties of an auditor are just as well as any gentleman in thig 


room. If I go to the books of the Phenix Gas Company, I say I can get the 
information I want in less than a quarter of an hour. 

Mr. Beck : You have stated that I promised to give every information, 

Mr. Jonn Box: I gave it with your qualification. . 

Mr. Beck: I will show you how perfectly useless, much less inconvenient, 
it would be, as far as the proprietors are concerned, to have the information 
you ask. You say, if we give you the quantity of coals used, the quantity of | 
coke made, and the gas rental, you will compare each station, and find out | 
whether we are doing well or ill there. Now, at one of our eastern stations | 
we receive only 4s. for the gas ; at another 4s. 6d. ; and at this station we are | 
using a great deal more cannel coal, which produces no coke at all, so that | 
we are obliged to pay for carting it away sometimes. We also, at other | 
stations, use cannel coal which produces a small quantity of coke; and I / 
defy you, or any other man, to make a comparison which shall be of use to | 
the proprietors. It would only tend to mislead them; and I think the | 
directors have exercised a sound discretion in refusing to give you that in- 
formation upon which you would make calculations which only could be 
erroneous. I defy you, or any other man, to make a calculation to be of use | 
to anybody. ‘This is not the first time you have one this matter forward, | 
The Tast time you asked for it, and you were told that you would have no 
more information than any other proprietor; and if we were to give it to | 
every proprietor, it would take a large number of clerks, and we should | 
require an additional establishment ; but the strong ground was, that if you | 
got information it would only mislead. 

Mr. Box: I am much obliged to the deputy-chairman for what he has said | 
upon this matter; and he will allow me to say that, although I cannot com- | 
pare one station with another one half year, I could compare one station with 
the same station in successive half years. 

Mr. Beck: No, you could not. | 

Mr. Box: If the price is 4s. at Curtain Road last half year, it is 4s, this 
half year; if it is 5s. at Brick Lane one half year, it is 5s. another half year ; 
aud if at Westminster it is 63. for cannel coal gas, why then I can compare | 
Westminster with Westminster for successive half years. I can tell you | 
whether you are progressing at Westminster station, according to the coa} 
used, or at Brick se station, or at Curtain Road station. 

Mr. Becx : In addition to the information you want, you must know how | 
many of the customers have changed from common gas to cannel gas. There 
isa simple thing which upsets all your calculations at once. You must ; 
know how many, instead of paying 4s. 6u., are paying 6s.; and how mapy, | 
instead of paying 6s., are paying 48. 6d. 

Mr. Box: Am I to understand that for the future a paper, showing the 
quantity of coals used, will lie on the table, as formerly ? | 

Mr. ; ECK: There is no objection to that. You can have the quantity of 
gas made. 

Mr. Box: We do not know the quantity of coals used for that. 

The Cuarrman : Are we have the right of refusing, or are we not? (Hear, | 
hear.) If the proprietors wish us to set clerks immediately to work to answer 
every question in that way, the interruption to business would be so great 
that we could scarcely get on. I think I can see, from the countenances of 
the proprietors around me, that the great majority have placed confidence in 
us. We claim that confidence from them, and I think the result of our en- 
deavours entitles us to it. A few years ago the quantity of coals was only | 
40,000 chaldrons in twelve months, and the gas made was 360,000,000 cubic | 
feet ; whereas now we have 1,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas produced from this 
station. A little while ago you had dividends of 4, then 5, then 5}, and then 


! 
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6 per cent.; now you get 7 per of income-tax. Mr. Box | 
ought to be satisfied with that, as well as all other proprietors. (Applause. |; 
I hope we shall have your unlimited confidence; and you may rest assured || 
that while I live everything shall be done to merit it, and when I die, there | 
will be somebody else to take my position, and do that which I do a great || 
deal better. We are all unanimous in what we do, and we are all working | 
zealously for the profit and advantage of the company, losing no opportunity | 
whatever. Under these circumstances, I think we are entitled to your con- 
fidence. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Box: My reply to that is—— (Interruption.) 

Mr. Wm. Hawes: I think we must ask you, sir, how many times this 
gentleman is to speak ? 

Mr. Box: I have got other topics to speak upon. 

Mr. Hawes: The ordinary rule of public meetings is, that a gentleman | 

ould make his statement, and then, after other statements are made, he 
should have the privilege of reply. I appeal to the meeting whether Mr. | 
Box has not made three or four distinct speeches, to each of which an answer | 
has been given. I ask the meeting to decide how long this is to go on, because | 
I think there are statements to come before us infinitely more beneficial to | 
us than this conversation? (Hear, hear.) I therefore do call upon the chair- 
man to put it to the meeting whether it is in order to speak and reply half a| 
dozen times? 

Mr. Box: I am not to be put down by a side-wind in that manner. 
(Confusion.) I mean to say, when you ask this meeting to place implicit | 
confidence in you and the board, you ask something more than you are entitled | 
to. (Cries of ** No, no.” | 

The CuHairman : I really must call you to order. (Cheers.) I must say 
that Mr. Box is the most disorderly man I ever met with at any public 
meeting. 

Mr. Box: I will have it out. (Interruption and hisses.) 

A Proprietor: This is quite an individual argument. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Box again attempted to address the meeting, but, amid the general 
impatience and interruption, could get no further, after several attempts, | 
than “ I mean to say ;”’ and at last resumed his sea 





t. 

Mr. Burts was proceeding to read the resolution for the adoption of the 
report, when 

Mr. Greser said: I suppose it is not intended to shut all our mouths, | 
because, if so, I should think it very improper to pass such a resolution as/ 
this in the midst of such confusion. 

The CHArmMAN: I shall be very happy to hear Mr. Giesler, or anybody 
else; but I will not, while I sit in this chair, suffer one gentleman to ene | 
gross the whole time of the meeting. (Hear, hear.) It frequently happens || 
that the proprietors get tired out, and when there are perhaps only ten or 4 |! 
dozen left, the most important business has to be done. 

Mr. Box: That is not my fault. 

Several Voices: Yes it is. 

Mr. GresteR : I was about to make a few remarks with reference to what | 
fell from you and the deputy-chairman, that any person may go to the 
office and get information from the secretary and officers. 

Mr. Beck: Not any information. 








Mr. GresLrr: Such information as the directors choose to permit. I wish 
to say that I went the other day to the secretary's office, and was received | 
very politely by that gentleman, who introduced me to the accountant, with 
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{| cannot agree with my friend, 


'}| is no secret made of it. If you do make that a secret, I think you are wrong 
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whom I had a long conversation, and who laid everything open before me in | 
a very clear and distinct manner. (Hear, hear.) Ido not agree with him 
and the directors in the manner in which they carry out these things, be- 
cause I think there is rather too much mystery on the part of the directors. 
I think these things, instead of being inquired into at the office, ought to be 
publicly stated. (Hear, hear.) I have referred to this at other meetings, 
and it may perhaps be considered as rather a “* bore.”” I see * new works” 
are put down here under the same head as “ available assets,” which they 
are not, because where those works are executed you could not get the money 
for them. I find, also, * bal of the tt expended for new works at 
Christmas.” Now, among the railways in which I hold shares, the question 
has been mooted over and over again—and what has been the consequence ? 
There has been a memorandum at the end of the report, giving the proposed 
expenditure from capital account for the next half year, and a summar; 

statement of what was to bedone. Again, when these new works are finished, 
why cannot it be stated for what purpose they are required—such as expendi- 
ture on meter, so much; so many y or so many miles, of pipe, so 
much? That is what is usually done. As to the details of coals and coke, I 
r. Box, after the explanation which has been 
given, in a wish to go into those details, further than is necessary, to show 
the relative prices. If Mr. Box could find out that the directors were paying 
6d. a ton too much, it might be advisable that they should be told of it; but I 
believe that information is very easily procured at the office. I believe there 





in doing so. I also wish, as is done in railway companies, you would sepa- 
rate your accounts a little more ; that is to say, separate your capital account 
from the others. 

Mr. Beck : So it is. 

Mr. Grsster: It is not so clearly done as it might be. The item I have 
pointed out to you, I maintain, ought not to come under the same head as 
“ Rent for lighting.” 

Mr. Beck: We give different prices to different colliers, and therefore it 
is not desirable that the prices should be — known, 

Mr. W. Hawes: I think the discussion has brought us to the point of raising 
this question— Whether the whole body, or your directors, are to manage the 
concern ? ally, if we are to enter into questions of account of this kind— 
whether a given quantity of coal at a given station produces a given quan- 
tity of gas, and whether all that gas is consumed at one station or the other ; 
and if we are to enter into the price given for each ship load of coals—we 
must at once become a board of directors ourselves, and sit down month b 
month to determine whether the work is well or ill conducted, (Hear, been 
Now I, for one, did think that the accounts presented to us to-day contained 
statements so satisfactory of the state of the company, that we should have 
passed them at once; and should certainly have acknowledged that, while 
there was an increase of dividend, these accounts, compared with previous 
accounts, showed a state of prosperity which we were not prepared for. I 
find that, whereas in 1854 we had only £8000 profit, we have now £22,000. 
Our coals then came to £56,000; they now come to £50,000; while our 
quantity of gas produced is greater than it was then. The expenses in 1854 
were £30,000; they are now £27,000. Our rental was then £78,000; it is 
now £91,000. Tae only drawback in the prosperity of any of the items that 


| and if you have not confidence enough to trust to your managers to make the 





can enter into the material charges of gas-works is as to the coke. That is 
of the directors in any way whatever. It seems to me most extraordinary 


counts are mystified. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Giesler says it is a most improper 
mode of keeping the accounts, to mix the capital account with the others. 
Why, the mystitication in Mr. Giesler's mind is quite marvellous, because 
the capital 1s separated from every other item. (Hear, hear.) You have 
the amount of expenditure, £526,000, and the amount of capital, £580,000 ; 
so that there is £54,000 left, which is the working capital of the 
company. Mr. Giesler says the £526,000 is not represented by the property 
of the company. I have endeavoured before to show that the property 
of the company is worth considerably more than that, looking to the amounts 


also a large amount invested in meters and in freeholds; so that £526,000 
must be very considerably below its true value. If wecan, by looking at the 
accounts, ascertain such facts as these, it shows that our prosperity is greater 
than very many persons would have believed to be possible in 1854. There are 
many who did not then think our profits would now be increased to £22,000. 
The question was asked, What shall we do to increase our profits? and it was 


which have been from time to time written off for wear and tear. You have | 


a decrease in value quite independent of management, and quite independent | 


that a sharebe!der should come to this meeting and complain that the ac- | 
| very strongly that at some future day such a step would be taken; and, if 


resolved to have a new form of retort, The directors had authority for that; 


necessary expenditure, I think you should bring it to a distinct vote, and not 
harass them, as Mr. Box has done, with little details, which do not convey a 
truthful result. They may be true guoad figures, but they only tend to mis- 
lead every body to whom the statements are made without explanation. 
There is only one other point, and that is, that the contingent fund is again 
rising, though not quite to the amount what it was a few years back. If 


that ls continued, we shall have a — to apply to in case of necessity. | | 


Mr. Giesler says that the directors ought to ask for a vote for any special ex- 
penditure. The directors did come to us when they wanted capital for more 
storeage for coals and gas; and is it right now to ony that they should ask us 
to sanction again what we have sanctioned before? You gave them power 
to expend a certain sum of money in new works, and that sum is in course 
of expenditure. With these observations, I hope the meeting will unani- 
mously—for I do not think Mr. Box intends to vote against it—confirm the 
report, which is a much more favourable one than any which has hitherto 
been presented. . 

Mr. Jamzs Scorr said that the practice which Mr. Giesler had referred to, 
of stating in the accounts the expenditure for the current half year, was not, | 
he believed, usual in railway companies. He happened to be a director of | 
the Brighton Railway Company, which he believed stood as high in the esti-| 
mation of the public for economical management as any, and he knew that 
such a practice did not prevail there. | 

Mr. Grester said that the Great Northern, the London and North Western, | 
and the South Western Companies, all made a statement of the proposed ex- 
penditure for the following half year. 

Mr. Beck stated that there were frequently occasions arising for an expen- 
diture of from £1000 to £12,000, which must be expended in a month, and 
it wonld be idle to call all the proprietors together for such a purpose. 

Mr. Box said he quite comfirmed what Mr. Giesler had stated. 

Mr. Beck then gave some further explanations relative to the details of 
the accounts, and a resolution, confirming the report and accounts, was agreed 
to unanimously. 

A resolution, declaring a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
and an additional half per cent. for the half year, payable by warrants on 
the treasurer on and from the 17th instant, was unanimously. 

Francis Witham, Esq., der Luard Esq., and John 
William Sloper, Esq., were unanimously re-elected auditors. 

Mr. WirHAM acknowledged the vote, and assured the meeting of his con- 
tinued exertions on behalf of the company. 

The CHarRMaN then called the attention of the proprietors to the fact, that 
everything supplied to the Chartered Gas Company was paid for with ready 
money ; and during the last three years they saved no less a sum than 
£6000 in discounts. 

_-* ) on inquired what was the amount of new shares that had been 
issued f 

The CuatRMAN replied that the company had raised about £30,000 without | 
the slightest difficulty, and that the transfers would be ready very shortly, | 
upon Mr. Wiggs’ return from abroad. | 
In answer to Mr, Ruopes, | 

| 








The CHAIRMAN stated that there would be no further issue of shares at 
present. 

Mr. Srewanrt said that there was a great deal of turmoil out of doors about 
the probability of removing gas companies into the country. He apprehended 


the directors o— with him, he was quite prepared to take a less dividend, ' 
and lay by a fund in order to meet that di ty, should it arise. He was! 
afraid that Mr. Gray would be amongst the first of the sufferers, for he was 
greatly afraid the decision of the City would be against him. He hoped 
the board of directors would not lose sight of the question, because it was a 
very serious one, { 

Mr. Gray said, Mr. Stewart need not be apprehensive on that subject, for : 
he should as soon expect to see the world turned upside down as for all the! 
gas companies to be removed out of London, 

The CHareMAn said, he hoped the proprietors were satisfied that the 
directors were vigilant, and that they never relaxed in any endeavour to re- 
tain their confidence. 

A vote of thanke to the chairman and directors was then moved by a pro- | 
prietor, seconded by Mr. Rhodes, and carried by acclamation, with which the 
proceedings of the meeting closed. 








Brice Current. 
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TO GAS COMPANIES. 


J. W. GRAZEBROOK. 

75, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 

| Having applications for New and Second-hand Gas 
Apparatus, would be obliged by those Companies 
having Apparatus to dispose. of, to send particulars. 
And Companies requiring Apparatus are sulicited to 
apply. 

PIPES, RETORTS, TANKS, GASHOLDERS, &c. 


on Shortest Notice. 
STOURBRIDGE and NEWCASTLE FIRE GOODS, 
ConTRAcTs TAKEN. 


KIN’S Improved Gas Regulator 
has the following advantages to r ditto 
the consideration of all gas consumers:—1. It can be 
easily adjusted to supply gas at any required pressure 
below that of the street, 2, When once adjusted, it 
will admit of no variation in lights burning, whether 
they are few or many, whatever the fluctuation of 
pressure may be, 3, The light being purer by perfect 
combustion, the atmosphere is more healthy and agree- 
able. 4. A saving of at least from 25 to 35 per cent. in 
the consumption of gas is obtained. Ita advantages 
over any other regulator are as follows:—1. It is more 
simple in its construction. 2. It is more sensitive in 
its 6peration, having less friction, as it works only on 
|| two steel centres, which are immersed in quicksilver. 
3. It is not liable to get out of repair, and requires less 
attention than a meter itself. N.B.—A Testing Appa- 
ratus has been fitted up om the premises of the patentee, 
|| 33 and i5, Corporation Street, MANCHESTER; and 98, 
Fleet Street, Lonpown, for the purpose of demcnstrating 
the above facts, 


PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, 
No. 66, Snow-hill, London, 


ILLIAM SMITH, by 

improvements he has made in the Wet Meter, 
and which he has secured by her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent, the accuracy of their registry is ‘ren- 
dered certain by the introduction of the adjusting 
slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Level 
is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 
possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in 




















eat desideratum of the Wet Meter. In his Patent 
{quitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are com- 
bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped 


best metal, which will resist the action of any impurity 
in the gas, 

Old Meters may readily have the adjusting slide and 
hydraulic applied, thereby having accurate measure- 
ment assured. 

Station Meters, Governors, &c.,made on the shortest 
| notice. 





the | 


creased pressure or otherwise, thus surmonnting the | 
| by this company and by the fitters of the district exten- 


by powerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned | 
or yaivanized); and the internal construction is of the | 


ALFRED PENNY, 
ENGINEER, 
WENLOCK IRON WORKS, 
WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 

Mr. Penny begs to inform Gas and Water Compa- 
nies that he undertakes the erection of new, or the 
a.teration of existing, works; and that he may be con- 
sulted generally on all matters connected with gas and 
water supply. He is also prepared to supply best Cold- 
blast Retorts, Socket-Pipes, and Connections, Iron 
Borings, &c. &c., and all the necessary Castings used 
n Gas and Water-Works. 
*,* Country orders executed with care and despatch. 


RETORT AND BOILER SETTING. 


FREDERICK SIMMONDS, Sen., 
No. 11, WELLINGTON STREET, OLD Forp Koap, 
Thirty years RETORT SETTER to some of the leading 
London and Provincia JGas Companies, to « hom he can 
refer, begs leave to draw attention to his economical 

moce of Setting Clay or Lron Ketorts, &c. 
F. S. will engage to provide all materials and labour, 
or labour only, 





K4x5 Patent Equitable Gas-Meter. 
The attention of Gas Companies is requested to 
the above Meter as an efficient preventive of fraud by 
* tilting,” so often resorted to by dishonest consumers, | 
Manufactured only by Wm. Cowan, 60, Buccleugh 
Street, EDINBURGH. 











CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. 


HOMAS LAMBERT and SON, | 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Suort Street, New Cut, Biackrrians, LONvON, | 
The Bank of England is fitted entirely with these | 
Valves, from the smallest branch to the largest main 


pipe. 
The following, among numerous testimonials, will be 
found very satisfactory :— 
« The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, 
Broad-street, Ratcliff, London, June 10, 1846. 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, | have to 
state that ‘ Carter’s Patent Gas Vulve’ has been used 


sively for seven years past. 1t wa3 adopted to obviate 
the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the 
conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer | 
the purpose intended. 

**] have recommended its use in several provincial 
towns with which I am professionally connected, and 
have not received any complaint of its having tailed in 
any respect of performing satisfactorily all that is 
required of it.—1l am, geutlemen, yours respectfully, 

“GEDDIE PEARSE. 

“* Messrs. |.ambert and Son, Lambeth.” 


JAMES OAKES and CO., 
ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND | 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 20, WHARF ROAD, | 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, 
Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gas and Water Works, including , 
best cold-blast Iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes 
of all sizes, Bends, Branches, Syphons, Lamp Columng 
of various patterns, &c. 

N.B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Co!umns, 
Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immedi. 
ate attention. 

CHARLES Horsey, Agent, 


C. H. is prepared to carry out the warming and ven. } 
tilation of public buildings, &c. ; also civi) engineering | 
in general, 





TO GAS & WATER COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, | 
AND FITTERS. 
ARSIDE’S Registered Tube-Vice 
holds all sizes of Wrought-Iron and Brass Tubes | 
with the greatest firmness and least possible pressure; 
consequently it is not so liable to split or damage the || 
Tubes aa the ordinary Vice, and considerably facili-': 
tates the Workman, who may do almost double the 
quantity of work. Also, 
GAR:IDE’S IMPROVED MAIN - DRILLING 
CLIPS, for Drilling Holes for Service-Pipes. With 
this Instrument the perforation of pipes for the attach- 
ment of smaller ‘lubes can be effected with great ease 
and precision. Likewise, 
HEAP’S REGISTERED GAS TONGS, most highly 
approved of as vastly superior to those in present use, 
For Drawings, Testimonials, and Prices, apply to 
Mr. G. Jaques, 3, Gloucester Road North, REGEnt’s 
Park, Sole Agent in London; o1 tothe Maker, S. Gar- 
sipz, Stamford Street, ASHTUN-UNDER-LYNE, 





AST-IRON Retorts, Socket Pipes, 
with Syphone and all requisite Connections, Lamp 
Columna, Wrought Lron Tubing, Valves, Street Lamps, 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pan:, Charging and 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross 
Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. | 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
erected con plete, or the materials supplied; with every 
description of goor's in use by Gas Works, in stock, on 
wholesale prices, at 
LYNCH WIITE’S, 
Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Grouud-street, 
LONDON. 





FIRE 





MANUFACTURER OF 
BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SHAPE, AND SIZE, &c. 
HIGHER EANAM, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


These RETORTS are generally used in the Gas-works of Preston, Accrington, Bury, Heywood, Middleton, Rochdale, Ratcliffe; the Mills of Messrs. Horrocks, 
Miller, and Co., Preston, &c. &c., and are unequalled in having afforded general satisfaction to those who have given these Retorts a trial. 
‘To meet the increasing demand, the Works at Little Harwood have been greatly enlarged; and Gas Engineers who may favour with an Order may rely with confidence 


|| cn their being promptly eupplied with au article not to be surpassed in finish or durability. 





PRICES MODERATE. 





FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
JOHN SWARBRICEK, 


PATENT COMPOSITION CLAY RETORTS, 


&e. 


“LIVESEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 


O. BROTHERS AND COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF P 


TUBULAR CLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, ETC. 
FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


ATENT CARBONACEOUS CLAY RETORTS, 








ESTABLISHED 





in 1795. 


JOSEPH CLIFF, 
WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS. | 
FIRE=CLAY RETORTS, OF ANY SIZE OR SHAPE, SUPPLIED ON SHORTEST NOTICE. | 


These Retorts are used extensively in the Gas Works of Leeds, Hull, Liverpool, Preston, Bradford, Rochdale, and other towns, where they have been tested side by 


|| side with those of Stourbridge, Newcastle, and other makes, and have invariably proved themselves a suyerior article. 
Eminent Gas Engineers bear testimony that these Retorts are the BEST FINISHED AND MosT ConkECT IN FORM of any in the kingdom. Their surfaces are, by the 





|] peculiar method of ir manufacture, unusually smooth, close, and FREZ FROM SURFACE CRACK’; thus,in a great measure, preventing leakage and the adhesion of 


|| carbon to their interior surfaces. 
| To meet the great increase in demand, extensive enlargement of pre mises and the fitting u 
| with contidence on their orders, to any extent, being promptly and satist :ctorily executed. 
.B.—FIRE BRICKS, TILES, AND OTHER FIR" GOOD , OF UNEQUALLED QUALITY.—EXPORT ORDERS PROMPTLY 


M. B. NEWTON, London Agent, No. 4, Wharf, King’s Cross Goods’ Station. 


p of move perfect apparatus have been effected ; and gas engineers may rely 


SXECUTED, 
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MR. HENRY GORE, PADDON AND FORD, 


Ce ae ere ee eee PATENT GAS METER & APPARATUS WORKS, 
25, YORK PLACE, LEEDS. GRAY’s-INN-ROAD, LUNDON, 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
ee eT 
















>, : 2 nang te of Wetand Dry Gas METERS, STATION 

| j Rees o ETERS, GOVERNORS, EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS, 
c, \| WEST and GREGSON, ". Gas Stoves, and LANTERNS. 
8 1} GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &c. JOSEPH OULTO N, Contractors for the erection or alteration of Gas || 


Works; and every description of Apparatus required 
in Gas Works supplied. 


Ww SHEEN, Gas and Railway 
& 


Lantern Maker, 90), Holborn Hill, begs to 


PATENT DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
and also Maker of his Improved WATER METERS, 
No. 28, BAGNIGGE-WELLS-ROAD, CLERKENWELL, 
adjoining the Police Office. —Late of No.1, Coppice-row, 
LONDON. 


UNION-STREET, OLDHAM, 

Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 

W. and G. would respectfully call the attention of 





2 | | 





| Gas Engineers and Managers to their Station-meters, 
having made and erected the largest in use at the 
|| present timé, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
rt and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 

| respective Engineers. 


‘JAMES FEATHERSTONE, 


| ENGINEER, 
Manufacturer of GASHOLDERS, IRON ROOFS, and 
every description of Gas Apparatus. 
ALLIANCE IRON WorRKS, 
i CLAYTON, near MANCHESTER. 


JOHN BENT, 


| MANUFACTURER OF GAS METERS, 








283, BELL Banp Roan, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
| (Established 1830), 


Begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Compa- | 
his WET GAS METER, | 
| made upon the most improved principles, the most ad- | 


| nies, Engineers, &c., to 


mirable materials, and warranted to register correctly, 


\FRIGHTON MOOR GAS COALS.— 


Parties wishing to be supplied with these first- 
class Gas Coals will please to apply to Mr. MATTHEW 
NESBIT, Ercuton Mook Orrice, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Tyne. These coals are well known as among the 
richest in ga:, and working the roundest on the River 
They are extensively used by metropolitan gas 


GASHOLDER MAKER, 
No. 8, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, 
and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam, 
and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best 


materials and workmanship. 
B 
{ CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
‘ DURHAM. 
Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 


nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’sWharf, | 


Bankside, Southwark. 
Office in London, Mr, E, M. Perkins, 78, Lombard 
Street. 


ROBERT MACLAREN, 
(Suecessor to Andrew Liddle and Co.,) 
IRONFOUNDER AND GAS ENGINEER. 
| Manufacturer of Patent Iron Tubing, Block Tin, 
‘ Lead, and Composition Tubing. Cast-iron Gas and 
Water Pipes of all sizes, and every description of 
| Gas Apparatus. 
| GLOBE FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 


JONES, Gas Meter Manufacturer, 
| e No. 44, OLD-STREET, St. Luke’s, London, 
| begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Companies 
yto his latest improvements in the WET METER, b 

| means of which water cannot be abstracted, neither 
|; can Gas by any possibility pass through the Meter with- 
| out registering. 

JAMES PINCHBECK, 

GAS METER MANUFACTURER, 
26, CAMDEN-STREET, and 9, PIEREPOINT-ROW, 

{ ISLINGTON, LONDON. 
|| Begs respectfully to announce to Gas Companies and 
| Fitters, that from upwards of 20 years’ practical expe- 
| rience, he is enabled to supply a METER combining 
|, correctness, durability, and economy. 

N.B.—Repairs on the lowest scale. 








}} 


| OTICE.—Mr. N. DEFRIES, Consult- 
ING GAS ENGINEER, begs to inform gas 
companies and the public, that he is desirous of meeting 
any gentlemen at his WORKS, NEW ROAD, ST. 
PANCRAS, where, under his own superindence of the 

|, manufacturin; ment, they will have the fullest 


] ee of investigating the may bg peng he 
ye 





has recently effected in his ROTARY-VALVE DRY 
| GAS-METER, by which full security will be afforded 
| against leakage and non-registration, even against the 
| searching effects of Cannel Coal Gas. The Rotary-Valve 
Meter is warranted to register inflexibly correct at a 
;| working pressure of half a tenth, and less than a quar- 
ter of a foot per hour upon a blue light; and a guarantee 
will be given to all gas companies to keep it in repair 
| 


for not less than five years, free of expense. With this © 


meter the gas-supplier may fully depend upon a fair 
return, and the public upon having a just measurer. 
| GAS BATHS, GAS COOKING and HEATING 
STOVES, for allclasses. The British Polytechnic Gas- 
fire, &c. Conservatories and Buildings heated by gas, 
and perfect ventilation secured, q 
Any gentleman desirous of consulting Mr. Defries 
in especial cases, may meet him either at his office, 
| 145, Recent STREET, or at his residence, 5, FITZROY 
Squake, by giving one day’s notice. 
Gas-works erected for private houses, where no gas 
company exists. 


GEORGE CUTLER, | 


RTLEY IRON WORKS, 


Experimental and Station Meters of any size made 

to order on the shortest notice.—Governors, Pressure 
* Registers, Gas-cooking Stoves, and every description 
of Gas Apparatus. 


RUITER ON GAS LIGHTING. 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth Thousand. 
ADVANTAGES 


, OF 
/'GAS IN PRIVATE HOUSES. 
BY J. O. N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 
A New Edition, Revised in 1855. 
Price:—Per 1000 co;.ies, £5; 500 ditto, £2, 15s.; any 
smaller number, 12s. per 100, 








Twenty-seventh Thousand, 


T >] vr =] 
GAS IN DWELLING-HOUSES: 
ITS USES, CONVENIENCES, AND 
ECONOMY. 

Price : —1900 copies, £3. 3s. ; 500 ditto, £1. 15s.; any 
| smaller number, 7s. 6d. per 100, 

A single copy of either of theabove-mentioned books 
will be sent, on application to the Author ONiY, by 
payment of the postage (1d.). 

These little books are written in asimple and familiar 
style; showing the comfort, convenience, safety, and 
economy of Gas. ‘They are intended for gratuitous dis- 
tribution by Gas Companies. They have already done 
good service, and the author is anxious still further to 
extend their usefulness. 

The present high prices of tallow and oil are favour- 
| able toa more general adoption of gas in private houses. 
Let its advantages, as yielding a pure, cheap, and 
healthful light, be properly explained, and there will 
| be no difficulty in getting over a few old-fashioned pre- 
judices. Those persons who have experienced the 
benfits of gas-light never go back to candles or lamps. 

JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, 
WEst STRAND, LONDON, 
Black Rock, Brighton. 


J ONES, Iron Merchant, 6, Bank- 
¢ 


SIDE, has long been known to sell the 
following Castings at prices lower than any other house 
in London :—Socket and Flange Pipes, Kends, Branches 
| and Tees, Syphons, Lamp-posts, Rain-water Pipes, &c.; 
| also, Hot Water Pipes, Elbows, Tees, Cylindrical and 
Saddle Boilers, and every Fitting for the same. Draw- 
| ings and Prices of the above on application to J. Jongs, 
Iron Bridge Wharf, 6, BANKSIDE, near the Southwark 
Iron Bridge. 
ARTIFICIAL Hydraulic or Portland 
CEMENT, for Brickwork, Concrete, Plastering, 
&c., combines the valuable qualities of the natural 
Cements, with the additional advantage that it greatly 
excels them in its cementitious properties; that it is 
not affected by frost, and does not vegetate in damp 
situations. Account of COMPARATIVE EXPERI- 








MENTS on the strength of this and other Cements 
(read at the Institute of Civil Engineers) to be ob- 
tained from the Makers, JouN BAZLEY WHITE and 
BrotTuers, Millbank Street, WESTMINSTER, who pre- 
pare one quality only of Portland Cement. 











SHEARS AND SONS’ 
PATENT DRY GAS METERS 
| Are supplied to Gas Companies and the Public asfthe 
| best and simplest Dry Gas Meters in use. They are 
| acknowledged to be of first-rate workmanship and accu- 
| racy of registration.—Shears and Sons continue to sup- 
ply these Meters on the most favourable terms; and they 
also manufacture Wet Gas Meters, to which they apply 


| heir Patent Indices. 
BANKSIDE, LONDON, 





inform Managers of Gas-Works, Xc., that she con- 
tinues to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable 
terms, and keep them in repair by the year. 


ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, i ire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 


WHITEHOUSE and CO., 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, | 
WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers | 
of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron employed, | 








| and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in | 


proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 

most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 

the principal of the large Gas Companies of the kingdom. | 
Orders promptly executed. 


HITWELL PRIMROSE GAS 
COAL.—These excelient Gas Coals can be 
shippedeither at the South Dock, SUNDERLAND; or 
Old Harbour, Hauriercot; or Brandling Drops, 
SOUTH SHIELDS; on application to the WHITWELL 
Coat Company, Sunderland. 


ANDERSON’S 
DOUBLE-ACTING PISTON EXHAUSTER 


is the most simple and effective machine of the kind 
made. It gives no appreciable oscillation or slip; works || 
with extremely little friction; and requires no internal | 
lubrication. | 
These Exhausters are in operation both in London 
and the Provinces, pumping trom 10,000 to 70,000 cubic 
feet of gas per hour. They occugy very little space, and 
may be set either perpendicular or horizontal. 
Particulars of price, &c., may be had on application 
to Mr, ANDERSON, at the Gas Works, Rotherhithe 
LONDON, | 


FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS. EXHIBITION, 
AS EXPLOSIONS PREVENTED. 


by using the Tubes and Fittings Manufactured | 
by | 











JOHN RUSSELL and CO., 
whose Goods are all well Tested and Warranted, 
Inventors and first manufacturers of Lap-welded Flues | 
‘or Locomotive and Marine Boilers. f 
John Russell and Co. are the Original Manufacturers, 
and at present the Holders, of the Patent for Tubes. 
WAREHOUSES, 
69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, CHURCH HILL, 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE, 





PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. | 


AMES LYNE HANCOCK’S 


Vulcanized Indiarubber Hose Pipes and Tubing. 
Manufaetory(aud Warehouce),Goswell-mew a, Goud 
road, London. 

Gas Companies, Engineers, Gas Fitters,and the Trade 
generally, are respectfully informed this Tubing is now 
manufactured to any size, from inch bore and 
upwards, in 100-feet lengths, and perfectly cylindrical, 
either with or without a spiral wire inside, 

VULCANIZED GLAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
from 3 inch up to 1 inch diameter, made in 24-feet 
lengths; or, covered with silk or worsted, up to 100 feet. 

ULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, 
BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pressures, 
(Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or 
size to fit the neeessary screws, &c. L 

VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER AIR-riGHT 
BAGS, made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible 
tubes attached, and fitted with stopcocks complete. 


ALTER MABON, Engineer, 
ARDWICK InoN WORKS, FAIRFIELD STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 

Manufacturer of 

IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &ec. 

GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the facture of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 

GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. has an extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope. Contractor for Gas Works of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST [RON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Marufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings. 

PIPESand VALVES, for Gas and Water, from 2inches 
to 48 inches bore. 
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ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER OF GAS-METERS, GOVERNORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS, 
fi 55, MILLBANE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
CONSUMERS’ METERS at the List Price, with a Liberal Discount to Wholesale Purchasers. 
THOMPSON’S BROMINE TEST, £1, 1s.—Bromrnz, 3s. per Ounce. 
BISULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, £2. 2s. 


APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING THE HEATING POWER OF SAMPLES :OF COAL AND OTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF FUEL, £5. 5., 
InventeD BY LEWIS THOMPSON, Esq., M.R.C.S. 


REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE, Net Price, £8. Glass Shade, 10s. extra. 
STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, &c. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, F. &€ C. OSLER 
* e ? 
GAS ENGINEERS & BRASSFOUNDERS, 44, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON; 


MILTON HOUSE, 
enee E pe NBU =® ae oes Manufactory— Broad-street, Birmingham, 
anw H P - 
plate and “Cast-iron Cases; Station Meters, Governors, MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
atent Gas Regulators, Chandeli Glass Lustres, LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 
Burners, and Gas-fttings of every description. ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 
Made rom “‘ ReGisTERED” Dusiens), with GLass BRANCHES, &c.; suitable 
or DRAWING-ROOMS and BALL-Rooms. The more extensive use of Gas in 


private dwellings has induced Messrs. OsLeR to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of this clasc of articles~which, with a view to their 











PLANS AND TENDERS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
James Milne and Son request the attention of Gas 
Companies to their 
METERS IN CAST-IRON CASES, 
which have been very extensively used during the last 
35 years, and continue to give I satisfacti 
| eir Town Wareliouse is now removed from 38, 
Ludgate Hill to 
No. 1, Caescent, New Bripce StRezt, 
BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS PROPRIETORS, AND GAS ENGINEERS. 
JOHN VICKARY 


begs to call the attention of the above to his improved METALLIC OASE GAS-METER, an improvement which has met with entire approbation from the various Gas 
Com te whom he has introduced it, and acknowledged to be the greatest improvement that has been made since the year 1832; at which period a 





a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 


THEATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY EsTIMATE 
on THE Lowest TERMS. 











destroyed and entirely past 


a particle of tin plate is exposed to the action of either water or gas; and preventing the possibility of gas passing above the water line through the front into the body of 
the en to the outlet unregistered, which frequently occurs. When the Meter ese, haved in use fev on length of ieee it is generally found that rust or decay takes place 
above er 
cannot h n in the above improvement. 

R.. + - feels —_ that the above will be found a most desirable and perfect instrument, as it contains all other improvements of utility that have been introduced 
up e present time. 

The most strict attention is £ en to the workmanship as well as the registration of every Meter, to render them perfectly accurate, 

Station Meters, Governors, &c., made on the shortest notice, as well as Gas Cooking Apparatus of every description, Gas Baths, &ec, 

Meters sent at the lowest London prices. 
Carriage paid to any part of England. 

WEST OF ENGLAND GAS METER AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 84, FORE STREET, EXETER. 


AYLESFORD POTTERY COMPANY’S PATENT DRAIN-PIPES. 





Se a = 








The above Company respectfully invites the attention of Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, Builders, &c., to an improved DRAIN-«PIPE, whereby all stoppages may 
be cleared without disturbing the invert of the drain, by simply removing the cover (marked A or B), whichever may be preferred, 
The cover (marked B) may be used in conjunction with whole or half Socket-Pipes. 
Pipes thus constructed may be laid at intervals in a drain of ordinary Socket-Pipes. 
With the great advantage these Pipes offer, they are cheaper than any yet submitted to the public. 
London Depot—AYLESFORD WHARF, Belvedere Road, Lambeth. 
MANUFACTORY at AYLESFORD, NEAR Maipstong, KENT. 








TO GAS COMPANIES, FITTERS, AND RYAN DONKIN and CO.’s improved YAN, 
IRONMONG"RS. GAS VALVES have been adopted by numerous GENERAL COMMISSION AGENT, 
LOYD and SUMMER FIELD, Gas Companies in Englund and abroad, and their ad- 1, SANDHILL, 
Manufacturers of CUT and FLINT GLASS Jet | vantages and great security fully proved. Very large NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Moons, Globes, Hemispheres, and Chimneys of every | numbers are in use. Prices from 11s. to 14s. perinch | Contracts made for all kinds of Cast and Wrought Iron 
description; Hall Lamps, Lustres, and Chandeliers of | diameter. Gas and Water Apparatus, Clay Retorts, Fire-Bricks, 
the most modern patterns. Bryax Donkin and Co., Coals, &c.—Prices, and Lists of Freights and Carriage 
Park Grass WorKS, BIRMINGHAM. Engineers, near Grange-road, BERMONDSEY. sent on application. 








HULETT AND CO., 55 ann 5s HIGH HOLBORN, 


PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the NATIONAL GAS METER, 
Beg to inform the Proprietors of Gas Companies, and the Trade generally, that, having completed their new Gas Meter 
Manufactory, they are now enabled to supply, with despatch, a very superior article, and can confidently warrant the same to 
be equal in quality and workmanship to any Gas Meter ever made. Manufacturers of 


GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, 
PENDANTS, 


AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH , 
GAS FITTINGS. 
GAS COOKING APPARATUS, IMPROVED ALBERT, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SHADOWLESS GAS BURNERS, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, &ec. &c.; CAST AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE; 


COPPER, TIN, BRASS, and COMPOSITION TUBING. 
D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, y 
by which Mains, Service Pipes, and the interior Fittings of a House, may be cleaned out in a few minutes. Price 60s. net. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Improved Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas Fittings and Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, price 10s. 





general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices. Purchasers can select from | 


| 


and 
metal was introduced for the construction of the Drum, Syphon, and Float, capable of resisting any impurities arising from either gas or water, which has been found to | 
answer every expectation; as, in repair, Drums of the above date are found in perfect and good condition, when the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., are quite 


J. V. has introduced a coating or lining of the above metal in the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., thereby rendering the whole as durable as the Drum, as not | 


than under the water line, which is only discovered when they need repair. Also the Inlet-pipe and Valve-box are generally found quite decayed, which | 


























Price Lists sent free, on receipt of envelope, addressed and enclosing two postage stamps. 
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